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The religious tradition of the Jainas, 
unique in many respects, presents a fasci- 
nating array of doctrinal and social struc- 
tures that stem from the anti-vedic 
movements of ancient times. Drawing 
extensively on primary sources, Professor 
Jaini provides a comprehensive introduc- 
tion to the Jaina experience. 

Beginning with the Life of Mahavira, 
the author elucidates the essentials of 
Jaina cosmology and philosophy as well 
as of the “path of purification” through 
which the soul may escape from its Kar- 
mic defilements and attain eternal salva- 
tion. This path constitutes the integral 
element within the broader frame-work of 
Jaina literature, lay ritual and the socio- 
historical factors, which enabled Jainism 
to survive and prosper to the present day. 
In particular, the author has examined 
the cardinal doctrine of ahimsd (non-harm- 
ing), both in its impact upon Jaina religi- 
ous consciousness and as a standard in 
applying its sacred principles to the 
conduct of every day life. 
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Preface 


The great French scholar Louis Renou, in his 1953 lectures 
on the religions of India, observed that “the Jaina move- 
ment presents evidence that is of great interest, both for 
the historical and comparative study of religion in ancient 


’ India and for the history of religion in general. Based on 


profoundly Indian elements, it is at the same time a highly 
original creation, containing very ancient material, more 
ancient than that of Buddhism, and yet highly refined and 
elaborated.”! These remarks are certainly well-founded; 

the Jaina tradition is not only very old, but continues to 
manifest a great number of those religious and philosoph- 
ical elements which had already made it unique some 2,500 
years ago. For various reasons, however, Western scholar- 
ship dealing with this tradition has never attained to a 
degree of development commensurate with the importance 
of its subject in the sphere of Indological studies.” 

Among those works which have appeared on Jainism, 
the best-known are now unfortunately out of date. Jacobi’s 
pioneering translations, for example, were first published 
in his two-volume Jaina Sitras (1884 and 1895); these have 
recently been reprinted without any revision (1968). An- 
other widely read book, Stevenson's Heart of Jainism, 
made its initial appearance in 1915; in spite of the clearly 
biased conclusions arrived at by its Christian missionary 


author, the work has been reprinted unchanged (1970). 


1. Renou 1953: 133. 
2. See my article “The Jainas and the Western Scholar” (1976a). 
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Two excellent German studies—Glasenapp’s Der Jainismus 
(1925) and Schubring’s Die Lehre der Jainas (1934, now 
available in a 1962 English translation entitled The Doc- 
trine of the Jainas)—provide much useful information on 
various aspects of the Jaina religion; but these too have 
been largely superseded by recent research. 

Only a few important studies focusing on Jaina materials 
have been published in the postwar era. Most notable 
among these are Tatia’s Studies in Jaina Philosophy (1951) 
and Williams’ Jaina Yoga (1963), both of which make orig- 


inal contributions to the knowledge of Jainism but deal _ 


with topics mainly suited to the advanced student. There 
remains, in other words, a definite need for a work that 
can introduce Jainism, not only as a religious tradition, but 
as a literary and sociohistorical one as well, to those with 
only a general knowledge of India and its major faiths. 
The present work is an attempt to fill this need. 

Although doctrinal explanations have been kept as sim- 
ple as possible, it has nevertheless been necessary to intro- 
duce a number of Sanskrit and Prakrit technical terms. 
Each of these is italicized and defined at the point of its 
initial appearance in the text; thereafter, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Glossary of Sanskrit and Prakrit Words, 
wherein short: definitions and page references for such 
terms are to be found. I have included a large amount of 
canonical and commentarial material, in the original lan- 
guages, among the footnotes. This has been done to par- 
tially overcome the difficulty of finding such material in 
libraries outside of India. It is hoped that the passages thus 
made available will be of benefit to those specialists who 
wish to consult them. 

It would perhaps have been impossible to write a book 
such as this without having had recourse to the great num- 
ber of works on Jainism in Indian languages. In addition to 
such works, I have depended heavily upon information 
supplied by a number of esteemed Indian friends, most of 


whom are both scholars and followers of Jainism. Thanks 


y 
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are especially due to Brahmacari Shri Manikchandra Cha- 
ware of the Mahavira Jaina Gurukula, Karanja, who was 
most gracious in helping me obtain large numbers of Jaina 
books and in providing learned elucidations of several ob- 
scure points of Jaina doctrine. I am also very grateful to 
Messrs. Kantilal D. Kora, Valchand D. Shah, Manikchan- 
dra J. Bhisikar, Prem Jain, Shashidhar M. Karnad, Thomas 
Peele, and Dr. Saryu Doshi for their assistance in obtain- 
ing suitable illustrations. 

I wish to thank several of my colleagues, at Berkeley and 
elsewhere, for their encouragement and helpful criticism 
during the early stages of this work: notably, Professors 
Frederick Streng, Lewis Lancaster, and Stephen Beyer. I 
have also received valuable assistance from Mr. Joseph. 
Clack, a graduate student in the Buddhist Studies program, 
both in organizing the material and in preparing the text. 
Without his enthusiastic cooperation the book would not 
have reached its present state. - 

Finally, I would like to thank Shashi, Aravind eae Asha 
Jaini for their unflagging patience and support throughout 
the long period which was devoted to completion of this 
work. 

7 PS. }. 
University of California, Berkeley 
1977 
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regions associated with the memory of the Candellas. In 
Appendix II I have given a genealogical table of the family 
with approximate dates 

I may be permitted to express my gratitude to Dr. Hem 
Chandra Ray, M.A., PH.D., D. £1TT. (Lond.), Professor & Head 
of the Department of History, University of Colombo, 
Ceylon, for having suggested to me the subject of the present 
work. The work itself was undertaken and completed under 
the supervision of my revered teacher, Dr. Benoy Chandra 
Sen, M.A., P.R.S., PH.D. (Lond), Reader in the Depart- 
ment of Ancient Indian History & Culture, Calcutta 
University, and submitted as a thesis for the D. Phil. (Arts) 
degree of our University. My indebtedness to Dr. Sen can 
hardly be expressed in words. While revising my treatise for 
publication I received valuable information and suggestions 
from late Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, M.a., PH.D. (Cantab), 
and Dr. D. C. Sircar, M.A., PH.D., then Epigraphist to the 
Government of India, regarding unpublished materials 
bearing on my subject, which with their kind permission I 
have utilised and incorporated in my work. I am extremely 
grateful to Dr. Sircar for the kind interest he always took in 
my researches, and place on record my sincere homage to the 
memory of late Dr. Chakravarti. I am also grateful to 
Dr. J. N. Banerjea, M.A., PH.D., Carmichael Professor of 
Ancient Indian History & Culture, and Prof. S. K. Saraswati, 
m.A., Reader in the same department, for their valuable 
help and advice, particularly with regard to the section 
which deals with art and architecture. In this connection 
I would also admit that the book would not have been 
published except for the constant inspiration and encourage- 
ment that I received from the venerable Pandit Anantakumar | 
Nyaya-Tarkatirtha and my Principal Dr. Gaurinath Sastri, 
M.A., P.R.S.,D.LITT., of the Sanskrit College, My sincere 
thanks are also due to my esteemed colleague, Dr. C. C. 
Dasgupta, M.A., P.R.S., PH.D. (Cal et Cantab), who takes 
a special interest in my research activities. I shall be failing 
in my duty if I do not acknowledge my sincere thankfulness to 
my young pupil, Sri Bratindranath Mukherji, M.A., who 
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Mahavira and the Foundations 
of Jainism 


It is August, 1955. On the holy mount of Kunthalagiri, 
in the state of Maharashtra in India, an old man called 
Santisagara (Ocean of peace) is ritually fasting to death. 
He is the acarya (spiritual leader) of the Digambara Jaina 
community; now, after thirty-five years as a mendicant, 
he is attaining his mortal end in the holy manner prescribed 
by the great saint Mahavira almost 2,500 years earlier. 
Santisagara has owned nothing, not even a loincloth, since 
1920. He has wandered on foot over the length and breadth 
of India, receiving food offerings but once a day, and then 
with only his bare hands for a bowl; he has spoken little 
during daylight hours and not at all after sunset. From 
August 14 until September 7 he takes only water; then, 
unable to drink without help, he ceases even that. At last, 
fully conscious and chanting the Jaina litany, he dies in the 
early morning of September 18.! The holiness and pro- 
priety of his life and of the manner of his death are widely 
known and admired by Jainas throughout India. 


Who Are the Jainas? | : 
The designation Jaina, applied to the approximately four 
million members of one of India’s most ancient §ramana or 
non-Vedic religious traditions,” literally means “follower 

1. For a detailed description of acarya Santisagara’s last days, see Sanmati 
(Marathi monthly), Oct. 1972, Bahubali, Kolhapur. 


2. Jainas have always claimed for themselves a degree of antiquity greater 
than that of Buddhism, the other important religion of this type. Their claim 
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of a Jina.”* The Jinas are “spiritual victors,” human teach- 
ers said to have attained kevalajndana (infinite knowledge) 
and to have preached the doctrine of moksa (salvation), 
Such figures are also called Tirthankaras (Builders of the 
ford [which leads across the ocean of suffering]).‘ It is 
believed that twenty-four of them appear in each half of a 
time cycle,> have done so from beginningless time, and 
will continue to do so forever. 

Hence a Jina or Tirthankara is not the founder of a re- 
ligion; he is rather the propagator of a truth and a path 
which have been taught in the same manner by all teachers 
of his everpresent, imperishable tradition. Each Jina reani- 
mates this tradition for the benefit of succeeding genera- 


rests mainly upon an appeal to legendary materials; those few sources which do 
lend themselves to historical verification might allow us to push the date of 
Jainism to the ninth century B.c., but certainly no further. (For.a more detailed 
discussion of the evidence available here, see nn. 16-19.) In any case, at this 
point the fundamental attitudes characterizing any group to which the rubric 
“non-Vedic” has been applied should be clarified. They are three in number: 
rejection of the scriptural authority of the Vedas, Brahmanas, Upanisads, 
Mahabharata, Ramayana, and Dharmaiatras; denial of the etficacy of sac- 
rifice; and refusal to accord any “divine” status to Brahma, Visnu, Siva, or the 
great avatars depicted in the eighteen traditional Puranas. While ancient India 
abounded with various heterodox mendicant sects, only those which displayed 
this sort of pronounced antagonism towards brahmanical tradition received the 
appellation sramana. For a discussion of the conflict between the Sramanas and 
brahmanical society, see P. S. Jaini 1970. 

3. In ancient times the epithet Jina was applied by various groups of éra- 
manas to their respective teachers. Mendicant followers of what eventually 
became known as the Jaina tradition were originally known as Nigantha (San- 
skrit Nirgrantha), meaning “the unattached ones.” It was only after other 
$ramana sects using the term Jina (e.g., the Ajivikas) either died out or simply 
abandoned this term in favor of another (as in the case of the Buddhists) that 
the derived form Jaina (Jina-disciple) came to refer exclusively to the Niganthas. 
This seems to have occurred by around the ninth century, from which time 
inscriptions have been found containing the word “vardhatam JainaSasanam” 
(may the Jaina teaching prosper). See Upadhye 1939. For Buddhist references 
to Niganthas, see Malalasekera 1938: II, 61-65; C.J. Shah 1932: 5-7; P.S. Jaini 
1976b; and n. 17 below. 

4. Early Buddhist texts employ this term (titthiya in Pali) as the general (and 
derogatory) label for teachers of non-Buddhist schools; Jainas have themselves 
used it exclusively for the teacher-propagators of their own faith. Here the 
traditional Jaina definition is followed—in terms of which “Jina” and “Tirthan- 
kara” are equivalent. (Modern usage sometimes applies the formér designation 
to any kevalin—any person who has attained kevalajfiana—whether he goes 
on to fulfill the role of exalted teacher or not.) : 

5. For a description of these cycles, see SS: §418. 
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tions. The teachings are neither received through divine 
revelation nor manifested through some inherent magical 
power (as, for instance, the Vedas are alleged to be). It is 
the individual human soul itself which, aided by the earlier 
- teachings, comes to know the truth. Strictly speaking, 
then, worshipping or following the teachings of a particu- 
lar Jina has no special significance; nothing new is taught, 
~ and the path remains always the same. Even so, it is natural 
that those teachers who most immediately precede the 
present age would be remembered more readily. Thus we 
find that the last few Jinas—Nemi, Paréva, and especially 
Mahavira, final teacher of the current time cycle—are 
often regarded as the teachers and taken as the objects of 
a certain veneration. Recent activities in the Jaina com- 
munity celebrating the 2,500th anniversary of Mahavira’s 
nirvana (final death) attest to this phenomenon. 

Although the scriptures assert time and again that the 
Jina is a human being, born of human parents in the usual 
way, the Jaina laity is usually raised to regard him more 
as a superhuman personage. Certain fantastic attributes 
are popularly held to characterize the Jina-to-be. He is 
born with a special body, its frame having an adamantine 
(vajra) quality; such a body is considered necessary if he 
is to withstand the terrible rigors of meditation intense 
enough to bring salvation in the present life. As a psychic 
corollary to this physical aspect, he possesses supermun- 
dane cognition—avadhijnana—by means of which he may 
perceive objects and events at enormous distances. Simi- 
larly, a fixed and rather stylized set of supernatural occur- 
rences is said to mark his career. Although he has practiced 
the virtues requisite to Jinahood during several previous 
lives, he is not spontaneously aware of his impending 
attainment in the present one. Hence the gods, appearing 
miraculously at the appropriate moment, urge him to 
awaken to his real vocation and thus to renounce the 
household life. And whereas ordinary men require a guru 
for initiation into the spiritual life of a mendicant (muni), 
the Jina-to-be needs no teacher or preceptor. He renounces 
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the world on his own, becoming the first monk of a new 
order. Upon attainment of Jinahood, he enters the state of 
kevalajfiana, from which there can be no falling away. At 
this point all normal bodily activities—eating, sleeping, 
talking, and so on—come to an end; the Jina sits, abso- 
lutely unmoving, in his omniscient state. And yet, as he 
sits there, a miraculous sound (divyadhvani) will be heard 
emanating from his body. Several ganadharas (supporters 
of the order) will then appear. Each will possess the ability 
to interpret the divyadhvani and thus to convey the Jina’s 


teachings to others, answering accurately all questions per- 


taining to his path and doctrine. Finally, at the end of his 
life, the Jina sheds his mortal body and ascends to his 
permanent resting place at the very apex of the universe. 
This, then, is the Jina ordinarily envisioned by the Jaina 
layperson. But in the sacred literature of the tradition we 
find a picture that conforms much more closely to the 
usual image of a saintly human teacher. With reference 
to the career of Mahavira, for example, there are numerous 
details of his daily life prior to the enlightenment: his fam- 
ily, his personality, the travails of the quest. Rainy seasons 
spent in different cities, encounters with heretical contem- 
poraries, and various discourses to disciples, all following 
his attainment of omniscience, are likewise described. On 
the basis of such descriptions it is possible to construct a 
brief biography of Mahavira, most recent of the historical 
Jinas and of greatest importance to the shape of the present 
order. This account of the Jaina ape most appropriate- 
ly begins with the great saint's life; for in considering what 
may at first glance seem the bare facts of an individual 


existence, the reader will discover ties with the prehistoric 


past, a fantastically complex cosmological system, and the 
seeds of controversies that have split the Jaina community 
for 2,000 years. 


- The Digambara and Svetambara Schism . 
In recounting the story of Mahavirawe are actually dealing 
with two stories, or rather with divergent narratives each 
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purporting to accurately describe a single set of events. 
These conflicting versions reflect the positions of two dis- 
tinct and virtually irreconcilable traditions within Jainism: 
that of the Digambaras (Sky-clad) and that of the Svetam- 
baras (White [cotton]-clad). This split among the followers 
of the Jina may have originated with the southward flight 
of one portion of the previously unified Jaina community 
in the face of a disastrous famine, circa 300 B.c. 

Some sources suggest that a large group of migrants was 
led by the famous acarya Bhadrabahu into what is now 
Karnataka State (Mysore), where they resided for some 
twelve years. It is further held that Bhadrabahu himself 
passed away before any return was possible, but that his 
followers did make their way back to Pataliputra (modern 
Patna in Bihar State), only to discover that an “official” 
recension of the sacred texts had been prepared in their 
absence. Many points of this recension, codified under the 
leadership of Sthilabhadra, were unacceptable to the re- 
cently returned monks; even more significantly, the 
“northerners” had taken up certain habits, especially the 
use of clothing, which the southern group found intoler- 
able. Unable to effect any alterations either with regard to 
the contested doctrinal issues or to the “lax” conduct of 
Sthilabhadra’s followers, this group (later called Digam- 
baras) not only declared the entire canon heretical and 
invalid, but proclaimed themselves the only “true” Jainas. 
Eventually they wrote their own puranas (legends), giving 
a history of Mahavira which often contradicted that found 
in the texts possessed by the other faction, the Svetam- 
baras.® Our story will attempt to reflect both versions, 
and to bring into focus the points of contention from which 


6. The account given here of the Pataliputra council and the subsequent 
schism follows main elements of the Digambara and Svetambara description 
of these events. It should be noted that Svetambaras do not completely accept 
the Digambara version of the migration incident, contending that Bhadra- 
bahu was at that time not in the south but in Nepal. They also maintaia. that 
the schism actually began in the 609th year after the nirvana of Mahavira 
(a.p. 82), when an order of naked (bodiya) monks was established by one 
Sivakoti in Rathavirapura; members of this order supposedly became the 
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such important religious and social ramifications have 
developed. 


‘Vardhamana Mahavira: | 
Legends Connected with His Birth 
The word Mahavira, great hero, is an epithet, not the 
given name of the man to whom it is applied; but the uni- 
versality of its application has rendered it functionally 
equivalent to a personal name. Tradition has it that this 
Jina-to-be was born in 599 B.c. at Kundagrama, a large 
city in the kingdom of Vaisali (near modern Patna).’ His 
father was one Siddhartha, a warrior (ksatriya) chieftain 
of the Jiiatr clan; his mother, Trigala, was the sister of the 
Vaisali ruler Cetaka. 7 

Before a description of the birth itself, several important 
events said to have preceded it must be considered. Ac- 
cording to Svetambara sources, conception of the child 
was accompanied by Triéala’s witnessing of fourteen 
dreams (see pl. 4): (1) A white elephant; (2) a white bull; 
(3) a lion; (4) S17, the goddess of beauty; (5) garlands of 
mandara flowers; (6) the full moon; (7) the rising: sun; 
(8) a large and beautiful flag; (9) a vase of costly metal, 
filled with water; (10) a lake adorned with lotuses; (11) an 


first of the “sky-clad” sect. (See Stevenson 1915: 70-80; C.J. Shah 1932: 67- 
74; Schubring 1962. §26-27.) Digambaras, for their part, claim that Bhadra- 
bahu migrated to Mysore together with Candragupta Maurya, first king of the 
Maurya dynasty, who had become a Jaina mendicant. It is believed that they 
both ended their lives in the holy manner on the site of modern Shravanabelgola. 
Numerous inscriptions in that area, dating from the fifth century a.p., lend 
some credibility to the account of a southward migration, though not necessarily 
to the fact that either Candragupta or Bhadrabahu took part therein. (See B. L. 
Rice 1909: intro. 3-10; Saletore 1938: 4, n. 1.) 

Certain Jaina sources (e.g., the Kannada Vaddaradhane of Sivakoti, circa 
A.D. 1000) place the great schism not in Pataliputra but in Ujjeni. They also 
indicate that final separation between the two sects occurred in Valabhi, ‘when 
those monks wearing a single loincloth (ardha-phalaka).were required by King 
Lokapala to become fully clothed in white garments; this group thus came to 
be known as Svetapata or Svetambaras. 

7. For the Svetambara accounts of Mahavira’s life, see Jacobi 1884; TSPC: X 
(tr. Johnson); Boolchand 1948; Schubring 1962: §17-22. For the Digambara 
version, see UP; Ixxiv-Ixxvi; and Mahdpuranu: Ixv-cii. For a complete bibliog- 
raphy, see H. Jain 1974; 41-45. 
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ocean of milk; (12) a celestial abode (a glorious house in 
the sky); (13) an enormous heap of jewels; (14) a blazing 
fire. To this list the Digambaras add: (15) a lofty throne; 
and (16) a pair of fish playing in a lake. 

Jainas recall and re-enact these dreams even today when 
they celebrate the five auspicious moments (kalyanakas) 
of Mahavira’s life: conception (garbha), birth (janma), 
renunciation (vairagya), enlightenment (kevalajfiana) and 
final death (nirvana). The dreams are also depicted in the 
sculptures and paintings which adorn the interiors of Jaina 
temples. They seem to allegorically portray the descent of 
Mahavira’s soul into the womb from an exalted and heav- 
enly abode. Such symbols indicate that he was destined to 
become either a universal monarch (cakravartin) or a great 
saint, a Tirthankara. | 

In the Svetambara texts there is also an unusual prebirth 
episode, unknown to the Digambaras: a change of womb 
during the early embryonic period. This story maintains 
that the child was originally conceived by a brahman 
couple, Rsabhadatta and Devananda. But Sakra, king of . 
the gods, found this situation unacceptable and transferred 
the embryonic Jina-to-be to the womb of the ksatriya 
~ woman Trisala; the baby she had been carrying was placed 
within Devananda.° It is well known in the Jaina tradition, 
as well as in the Buddhist, that only a member of the war- 
rior caste can become a “monarch,” whether spiritual or 
temporal.’ But this tenet itself reflects the underlying con- 
viction that, contrary to the ordinary caste hierarchy 


8. The actual transference was carried out by Harinegamesi, commander of 
Sakra’s celestial armies. The antiquity of this legend is attested to by its repre- 
sentation in certain sculptures found at Mathura; these, depicting Harinegamesi 
as a goat-headed demigod, probably date from around a.p. 200. See Smith 1901. 
Also, see below, pl. 5. 

9. . . . na eyam bhiyam na eyam bhavvam, na eyam bhavissam, jam nam 
arahamta va cakkavatti va. . . bhikkhayakulesu va mahanakulesu va ayayimsu. 
KS: §21. Compare: tato kulam olokayanto “Buddha nama vessakule va sudda- 
kule va na nibbattanti, lokasammute pana khattiyakule va brahmanakule va 
dvisu yeva kulesu nibbattanti, idani ca khattiyakulam‘lokasammatam, tattha 
nibbattissami’ ti kulam passi. Jataka: I, 40. 
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which places brahmans at the apex, it is in fact the ksatri- 
yas who are highest. The rationale here is that a brahman 
must depend for his subsistence upon the gifts of others; 
he is thus placed in a lower position than the ksatriya, who 
not only gets what he wants or needs in the world by his 
own power, but also supports the brahman out of his 
goodness and generosity. The brahmanical tradition, of 
course, rejects any such notion, and it is to the proponents 
of this tradition that the story seems addressed. Not only 
does it suggest that the great saint was born as a ksatriya, 
but also that the opportunity for birth as a brahman was 
available and yet was rejected. 

- While this tale has been treated here as a pointed meta- 
phor, the Svetambaras consider it true; indeed, they some- 
times list the time of embryo transfer as a sixth auspicious 
moment in Mahavira’s life. One scholar has suggested that 
Devananda was in fact a brahman wife of Siddhartha, and 
that her child by him was foisted upon the ksatriya queen 
to give it greater status.’° This explanation seems dubious, 
however, in light of the strict rules that have always pre- 
vailed forbidding the marriage of a brahman woman and a 
ksatriya man. Certain modern Jaina scholars have dealt 
with the problem by proposing that Devananda was per- 
haps a wet nurse to the baby.”? This view is given some 
credence by a famous scene in the Bhagavati-sitra, in 
which Devananda, now an old woman, meets the fully- 
grown Mahavira. Milk flows from her breast at that mo- 
ment, while he is heard to say, “This is my mother.” 

A final important prebirth episode relates how, even in 
Trigala’s womb, the baby Mahavira displayed a highly 
developed sense of ahimsa, nonharming, the primary 
moral precept for all Jainas. He lay completely still, lest 
his kicks should cause his mother pain. Only when he 

10. Jacobi 1884: intro. xxxi, n. 2. 

11. Boolchand 1948: 23, 


_12. Devanamda mahani mama ammaga, aham nam Devanamdae mahanie 
attae. BhS: ix, 33 (§380). : 
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perceived with his supernatural knowledge that Triéala 
_feared him dead did he stir slightly to reassure her. Further, 
his awareness at this time of the ease with which parental 
concern is converted into mental anguish moved him to 
~ vow that he would not renounce the household life until 
both his parents had passed away.’? This last point is not 
accepted by the Digambaras, who believe that Mahavira 
became a mendicant while his parents still lived, although 
he solicited and received their permission to do so. Both 
versions stand in sharp contrast to the description of 
Gautama’s renunciation in the Buddhist Pali literature, 
where great emphasis is placed upon the need to abandon 
the worldly life no matter how strong familial pressures 
to the contrary. 

The birth was attended by numerous marvels: gods and 
humans celebrated, music filled the air, a general amnesty 
was proclaimed throughout the land. The prenaming rites 
were performed on Mount Meru, where the baby had been 
taken immediately after birth by the power of Sakra. Fol- 
lowing the ritual bath and various auspicious rites, the 
child was named Vardhamana, he who brings prosperity, 
apparently because his parents’ wealth had increased mark- 
edly during the pregnancy. The name Vardhamana was 
of course only the first of many to be given him: Vira 
(Hero); Mahavira (Great hero);!4 Sanmati (Of excellent 
wisdom); Kaéyapa, his lineage name; Jfatrputra,'* his clan 


13. tae nam samane bhagavam Mahavire gabbhatthe ceva imevarivam 
abhiggaham abhiganhai: no khalu me kappai ammapiahim jivamtehim . . . 
agarao anagariyam pavvaittae. KS: §91. 

14. According to the canonical tradition, the name Mahavira was given to 
Vardhamana by the gods in recognition of the fortitude and steadfastness with 
which he performed austerities: bhimabhayabheravam uralam acelayam pari- 
saham sahai tti kattu devehim se namam kayam samane bhagavam Mahavire. 
AS: $998. A later tradition suggests that they gave him this name when, as a 
baby, he caused Mount Meru to tremble by pressing it with his toe: akampio 
va jenam Meri amgutthaena lilae/ teneha Mahaviro namam si kayam surinde- 
him// Paumacariya: ii, 26. 

15. Prakrit Nayaputta (or Nataputta): tenam kalenam . . . samane bhaga- 
vam Mahavire Nayaputte Nayakulanivvatte . .. AS: §1002. It is identical with 
the Pali Nataputta. See Malalasekera 1938: II, 61-65. — 


f 
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name; and Sramana bhagavan |venerable] Mahavira (the 
Venerable Ascetic Mahavira). 


Mahavira’s Early Life 
It should be noted that both Siddhartha and Triéala are 
described in the Acararga-siitra as followers of Paréva,"* 
the penultimate Jina of the time cycle that Mahavira was 
to complete. The historicity of this Par$va, who is said 
to have flourished in Banaras circa 850 B.c., seems definite. 
Buddhist texts refer to the existence of large numbers of 
Niganthas (Unattached ones) who followed the catuyama- 
samvara,’’ the fourfold restraint that Jacobi and others 
have convincingly identified with the teachings of Par$va."® 
Such references, moreover, suggest a Jaina community 
older than that of the Buddhists, hence predating Maha- 
vita as well. This conclusion is based upon the fact that 
sectarian writings of the period were not ordinarily willing 
to grant “established” status to rival groups only then de- 
veloping (witness the failure of Jaina texts to provide any 
mention whatsoever of the Buddha or his followers). The 
Niganthas of the Pali literature, therefore, must have been 
members of a very ancient religious order.’? 
Little information is available pertaining to Mahavira’s 
childhood. There is one story of how he subdued a terrify- 


16. samanassa bhagavao MahAavirassa amm§piyaro Pasavaccijja samanova- 
saga yavi hottha. AS: §1002. For an account of the legends surrounding Paréva, 
see Jacobi 1884: 271-275; Bloomfield 1919; B. D. Jain 1925; Zimmer 1951: 181- 
204. 

17. idha, maharaja, Nigantho Nataputto catuyamasamvarasamvuto hoti. 
Dighanikaya: 1, 57 (Samafiaphala-sutta). 

18. See Jacobi 1880; also n. 32 below. 

19. Jacobi seems to have been the first scholar to recognize this fact: “The 
Nirgranthas are frequently mentioned by the Buddhists, even in the oldest part 
of the Pitakas. But I have not yet met with a distinct mention of the Buddhas 
in any of the old Jaina Siitras, though they contain lengthy legends about Jamili, 
Gosala and other heterodox teachers. As this is just the reverse position to that 
which both sects mutually occupy in all aftertimes, and as it is inconsistent with 
our assumption of.a contemporaneous origin of both creeds, we are driven to 
the conclusion that the Nirgranthas were not a newly founded sect of Buddha's 
time. This seems to have been the opinion of the Pitakas too; for we find no 
indication of the contrary in them.” Jacobi 1880: 161. 
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ing snake by means of his great courage and peaceful aura; 
beyond this, we know virtually nothing. It can be assumed 
that as a member of a royal household the child must have 
spent his time in mastering the arts suitable to the vocation 
of a prince: writing, mathematics, archery, and the like. 

With regard to Mahavira’s family life after coming of 
age, both traditions provide commentaries; these diverge 
along lines generally corresponding to those laid down in 
the controversy over the saint's vows in utero. Svetam- 
baras contend that the young man fulfilled all duties of the 
householder: that he married the princess YaSoda, fathered 
one daughter called Priyadargana,*° and, as mentioned 
above, continued in this role until both his parents had 
died. The Digambaras, on the other hand, believe that 
Mahavira remained a bachelor throughout his life (al- 
though they do not hold that this is a prerequisite to the 
attainment of Jinahood). In general, their version stresses 
his disinclination for worldly affairs from an early age. 

Both traditions agree that when Mahavira was thirty 
years of age certain gods appeared and urged him to re- 
nounce the world; only thus could he fully develop the 
predispositions towards becoming a Tirthankara that had 
been fostered during so many previous lives. This encour- 
agement of the Jina-to-be is customarily performed by a 
particular type of god called Laukantika, world-ender; the 
designation refers to the fact that such beings are in their 
last birth but one (that is, that they will take human form 
and achieve moksa, release, in the very next lifetime).?} 
Their words to Mahavira: 


Victory, victory to thee, gladdener of the world! Victory, 
victory to thee, fortunate one! Luck to thee, bull of the best 
ksatriyas! Awake, reverend lord of the world! Establish the 


20. samanassa bhagavao Mahavirassa bhajja Jasoya gottenam Kodinna, 
dhiya Kasavagottenam, tise nam do namadhejja evam Ahijjamti: Anojja i va 
Piyadamsana i va. AS: §1001. 

21. lokante bhavah laukantikah. te sarve paritasamsarah, tata$cyuta ekam 
garbhavasam prapya parinirvasyanti. SS: §489. 
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dharma-tirtha (teaching of the holy path) for the sake of every © 


living being in the entire universe; it will bring supreme bene- 
fit to all!?? 


The Great Renunciation . 
Mahavira’s renunciation is made much of in the texts; 
indeed, such an act engenders widespread glorification of 
the renunciant in Jaina communities even today. One reads 
that he was adorned with garlands by the gods, then car- 
ried on a palanquin in magnificent procession through the 
city and beyond it to a large park. There, accompanied by 
a great retinue, he descended from his seat and, beneath a 
holy aSoka tree, renounced all possessions. According to 
the Digambaras he removed his clothing and garland- 
ornait.ents and then, following the ancient tradition, pulled 
out his hair by hand; this final act indicates both an end 
of concern for the body and willingness to face pain for 
the sake of the goal. Having thus become “sky-clad” 
(totally nude), he abandoned the household life.” 

The Svetambara version of this event states that after 
arriving at the park Mahavira isolated himself and sat, 
fasting, for two-and-a-half days. Then still completely 
alone, he put on a deva-diisya (divine cloth) given to him 
by Sakra, tore out his hair as above, and set forth upon 
the mendicant’s path.4 It is further said that he continued 
to wear the deva-disya for thirteen months thereafter;?° 
at that point, the garment was accidentally caught on a 

22. jaya jaya namda! jaya jaya bhadda! bhaddam te jaya jaya khattiya- 
varavasaha! bujjhahi bhagavam loganaha! pavattehi dhammatittham . . . KS: 
“,. vastrabharanamalyani svayam Sakrah samadade/ muktany etani putani 
matva mahatmyam idrsam// UP: xlvii, 305. 


24. ... aharanamallalamkaram omuitta sayameva pamcamutthiyam loyam 
karei . . . chatthenam bhattenam apanaenam . . . egam devadiisam Adaya ege 
abie munde bhavitta agarao anagariyam pavvaie. KS: §114. The deva-disya 
would appear to be a finely woven piece of cloth thrown over the shoulders: 
komalam dhavalam siikgmam syiitam candrakarair iva/ devadiisyam devarajah 
skandhadese nyadhad vibhoh// TSPC: I, iii, 64. 

25. samvaccharam sahiyam masam jam na rikkasi vatthagam bhagavam/ 
acelao tato cai tam vosirijja vattham anagare// AS: §465. 
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thorn bush and pulled off. Either Mahavira neglected to 
pick it up or he remained unaware of the loss until later, 
when the cloth had already been carried off by a 
brahman.’° 

The latter narrative brings to attention what is doubtless 
the single most important point of contention between the 
two traditions: is a man who wears clothing truly a monk 
The Digambaras believe that Mahavira and the other Jinas 
were sky-clad at all times after their respective renuncia- 
tions, and that anyone who claims to be a true follower of 
the Jina’s path, a Jaina mendicant, must adopt the practice 
of nudity. The fact that Mahavira eventually became sky- 
clad even in the Svetambara story does not alter the basic 
difference of intent in the two recensions. Whereas the 
Digambaras clearly show the renunciant purposely casting 
aside all garments, the Svetambaras not only suggest that 
he wore clothes for a time but even that he may not have 
given them up voluntarily. Of course, they do not assert 
that the great saint was attached to clothing; after all, he 
never bothered to obtain a second garment. Indeed, one 
passage in the Svetambara canon goes so far as to show 
Mahavira saying “I uphold the practice of nudity.”2” Nev- 
ertheless, the Svetambaras maintain that he did not require 
his mendicant disciples to go naked. All of this is nothing 
less than anathema to the Digambaras, for whom the re- 
tention of clothing indicates the retention of shame; hence 
it constitutes a falling away from the strict renunciation of 
all possessions, internal as well as external, that is required 
of a Jaina monk. Of course a man who goes naked may 
still harbor a sense of shame; nudity alone does not make 
one a monk. But for the Digambara the use of any clothing 
whatsoever is an absolute indicator of residual shame and 
thus negates all pretensions to monkhood. 


26. This narrative is found only in the commentaries and such later works 
as Hemacandra’s TSPC. See Johnson 1962: 40ff.. 


27. mae samananam niggamthanam pamcamahavwvaie sapadikkamane ace- 
lae dhamme pannatte. SthS: §916. 


ee 
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The controversy is deepened by Svetambara doctrine 
concerning the practices of Jinas other than Mahavira. Not 
only do they maintain that Rsabha, first Tirthankara of 
the present cycle, went naked in the same rather haphazarc 
or optional manner that Mahavira did (see pl. 1), but they 
hold further that the twenty-two remaining Jinas never 
abandoned the clad state. (It is even suggested that some 
of them wore decorative clothes of variegated colors.)2* In 
the context of such a belief, Mahavira’s practice of nudity 
can be depicted as a departure from the tradition of his 
predecessor, Pargva. This theory is based mainly upon the 
KeSi-Gautama-samvada,”® a dialogue in the Svetambare 


text Uttaradhyayana-sitra. Here Keéi, a fully-clad mendi- 


cant-disciple of Parva, is discussing doctrinal issues with 
the naked monk Indrabhiti Gautama, chief disciple of 
Mahavira. The two consider certain differences in doctrine 
between their respective sects, especially those pertaining 
to the use of clothing. They eventually arrive at a com- 
promise, concluding that external signs-are of little conse- 
quence and function merely to help identify various groups 
engaging in particular practices.*° The underlying implica- 
tion of the dialogue is, of course, that since Paréva is more 
ancient than Mahavira his teachings are in some sense 
superior; thus it is better to remain clad, or at most to have 
nudity as an optional practice. The Digambaras reject the 


28. Devendra (KS: app. I, nn. 7-10) quotes the following in support of 
these beliefs: “acelatvam” éri Adinatha-Mahavira-sadhiinam vastram mana- 
pramanasahitam jirnaprayam dhavalam ca kalpate. éri Ajitadiviméatitirthan- 
karasadhinam tu paficavarnam. (Kalpa-siitrakalpalata); acelukko dhammo 
purimassa ya pacchimassa ya jinassa/ majjhimagana jinanam hoi sacelo acelo 
ya// (Kalpasamarthana). 

29. Jacobi 1895: 119-129. : 

30. acelago ya jo dhammo, jo dhammo samtaruttaro/ desiyo Vaddhama- 
nena Pasena ya mahajasa// ekakajjapavannanam visese kim nu kadranam/ 
limge duvihe mehavi kaham vippaccao na te// Kesim evam buvanam tu 
Goyamo inamabbavi/ vinnanena samagamma dhammasdhanamicchiyam/ / 
paccayattham ca logassa nanavihavigappanam/ jattattham gahanattham ca 
loge limgapaoyanam// aha bhave painnd u, mokkhasabbhiyasahana/ nanam 


ca damsanam ceva carittam ceva nicchae// sahu Goyamal pannd te, chinno 
me sereao imo// UtS: xxiii, 29-34. 
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authenticity of this dialogue, as well as the sort of compro- 
mise it explicitly suggests. 

Indeed, the history of Jainism is rather remarkable for 
the almost total lack of doctrinal accommodation between 
sects that has taken place over the centuries, especially 
regarding the issue of nudity. There was only one apparent 
“compromise” movement, now long extinct, that probably 
flourished in South India circa a.p. 500. Literary evidence 
indicates that monks of this sect, known as Yapaniyas, 
went naked in the forest but wore a single piece of clothing 
(eka-phalaka) when in populated areas. They recognized 
the authenticity of the Svetambara scriptures, and they 
propounded two doctrines traditionally acceptable only 
to Svetambaras: that women can attain salvation and that 
the omniscient being partakes of food. The Yapantyas 
seem to have eventually merged into the larger Digambara 
community by which they were surrounded; their tenden- 
cies toward a more ecumenical Jainism died with them. 


The Tradition of Pargva: Caturyama-dharma 

A second issue raised by the discussion between Keéi and 
Gautama has to do with the apparent difference between 
the “law of the four restraints” (caturyama-dharma) 
preached by Paréva and the five great vows (parica maha- 
vrata) taken by mendicant followers of Mahavira.?? The 
affiliation of Mahavira’s own parents with the tradition 
of Paréva has already been noted, as has the existence of 
Buddhist materials which specifically identify caturyama 


31. For various traditions concerning the origin of the Yapaniyas, see 
Upadhye 1933; Premi 1956: 56-73; and n. 92 below. 

32. caujjamo ya jo dhammo, jo imo pamcasikkhio/ desio Vaddhamanena, 
Pasena ya mahamuni// egakajjapavannaham, visese kim nu karanam/ dhamme 
duvihe mehavi, kaham vippaccao na te// tao Kesim buvamtam tu, Goyamo 
inam abbavi/ panna samikkhae dhammam, tattam tattavinicchayam//... 
purimanam duvisojjho u, carimanam duranupalao/ kappo majjhimaganam tu, 
suvisojjho supalao// sahu Goyama panna te, chinno me Samsao imo/... 
UtS: xxiii, 23-27. For a translation of this section, see Jacobi 1895: 119-129. 
For further details on the four vows and five vows, see Jacobi 1880; Schubring 
1962: §16. 
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with this tradition. Whereas the Digambaras may reject 
the authenticity of the KeSi-Gautama dialogue, particular- 
ly with regard to its position on nudity, the Buddhist 
reference to caturyama forces them to confront the “dis- 
crepancy” between the teachings of Par$va and Mahavira 
which this dialogue seems to express. The problem is ren- 
dered even more crucial by the Svetambaras’ use of this 
discrepancy to support their view that not all Jinas pro- 
pound identical doctrines; once such variation is admitted, 
it is only a small step to suggesting that Parsva need not 
have required nudity even if Mahavira did.?3 

Although Buddhists employ the. term caturyama-sam- 
vara (Pali: catuyama-samvara) to describe the teachings 
of Parsva, they fail to make clear exactly what the term 
entails.** The Svetambara canon gives the first comprehen- 
sive definition. Here, the caturyama is said to involve 
restraint from four sorts of activities: injury, nontruthful- 
ness, taking what is not given, and possession.** This list 
agrees with that of Mahavira except that it omits the fourth 
of his five vows, which specifically prohibits sexual activ- 
ity.2° But even the Svetambaras have not been willing to 
suggest that Parsva allowed his monks to engage in such 
activity; their later eleventh-century commentators Abha- 
yadeva and Santydcarya interpreted the vow of nonpos- 


33. . . . purimapacchimavajja majjhimaga bavisam arahamta bhagavamta 
caujjamam dhammam pannavimti. SthS: §329. 

34. idha, maharaja, Nigantho catuyamasamvarasamvuto hoti. katham ca 
... hoti? idha, maharaja, Nigantho sabbavarivarito ca hoti, sabbavariyutto 
ca hoti, sabbavaridhuto ca, sabbavariphuto ca. Dighanikaya: I, 57. The Pali 
commentaries suggest that the word vari in this passage refers to water and 
thus explain the catuyama-samvara as restraint from the use of water (by a 
Nigantha mendicant). See Malalasekera 1938: II, 61. The Buddha is said to 
have also taught a kind of catuyama-samvara, in this case involving the four 
precepts against injury, stealing, lying, and unchastity. See Dighanikaya: 
Ill, 48. 


35. ...caujjamam dhammam...tam jaha: savvao panaivayao vera- . 


manam, evam musavay4o, adinnadanao, savvao bahiddhadando veramanam. 
SthS: §329. 

36. pamca mahavvayd pannatta tam jaha: savvao panaivayao veramanam, 
savvaO musavayao veramanam, savvao adinnadando veramanam, savvio 
mehundo veramanam, savvao pariggahdo veramanam. SthS: §48. 
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session as including celibacy.?” Even so, they imply that 
the slight difference in emphasis between the two sets of 
rules does leave open the possibility of variation from one 
Jina to the next. 

Western scholars, following Jacobi, have generally ac- 
cepted the Svetambara interpretation and understood the 
caturyama as above, prohibiting four specific kinds of 
action.** The recent research of P.K. Modi, however, 
shows that this interpretation is subject to serious diffi- 
culties.*° First, we should expect Mahavira, as a follower 
of the tradition of Paréva, to have initially taken the same 
vows as his predecessor. Yet even the Acaranga-sitra of 
the Svetambaras has him pledging only to follow a single 
great restraint called samayika-caritra, which entails 
avoiding all evil actions whatsoever.‘° Moreover, the term 
caturyama never appears in Digambara literature; Maha- 
vira is invariably said therein to have undertaken the 
samayika-samyama, which in the Bhagavati-siitra is 
shown to be identical to the samayika-caritra.** In light of 


37. “caturyama...sa eva maithunaviramanatmakah pajicavratasahitah 
...” Quoted from Modi in Pasanahacariu: intro. 47 (from Santyacdrya’s 
commentary on the UtS.). ; 

38. For example, Renou (1953: 115): “Mahavira seems to have developed 
the ethical aspect of Jainism by introducing a fifth axiom which brought a 
modification in the import of the fourth . . . Finally, it was he who required his 
monks to. dispense with clothing, setting an example himself, whereas Parsva's 
monks were clothed.” Jacobi’s rather pro-Svetambara views on both the catur- 
yama and the issue of nudity generated a good deal of heated discussion between 
followers of the two Jaina sects. The Svetambara and Digambara positiens in 
this interesting dispute have been set forth, respectively, by P. C. Nahar 1929, 
1930, and K. P. Jain 1930. 

39. Modi’s ed. (1965) of the Pasanahacariu: intro. 46-53. 

40. tao nam samane bhagavam Mahavire. .. pamcamutthiyam leyam 
karetta siddhanam namokkaram karei, karetta savvam me akaranijjam pava- 
kammam ti kattu sdmayiam carittam padivajjai. AS: §1013. Jacobi (1884: 
198) seems to have gone wrong here by translating samayika simply as “holy”; 
failing to understand the technical meaning of the term, he was unable te see 
its wider implications. See P. S. Jaini 1976a. 

41. Modi quotes the following passages from the Digambara text Malacara: 
virado savvasavajjam tigutto pihitimdiyo/ jivo simaiyam nama samjamattha- 
nam uttamam// vii, 23. Compare: simaiyammi u kae cadujjamam anuttaram 
dhammam/ tivahena phasayamto samaiyasamjao sa khalu// BhS: xxv, 7, 1 
(§785). : 
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these facts, Modi has suggested that caturyama did not 


imply four vows at all, but rather the four modalities 
(mind, body, speech, and the senses) through which evil 


could be expressed.‘? Thus, he concludes, both Paréva and 
Mahavira practiced and taught the same, single, all-en- 
compassing samayika restraint, while the five-vows that 
Mahavira set forth are no more than a specification of the 
main areas of conduct to which this restraint applied. 
Whether or not any variation of doctrine between Jinas 
is possible remains an open question; in any case, the 
“caturyama evidence” so often used in support of such a 


possibility can no longer be eonguered particularly. 


significant. 

Addressing‘the issue of sii more divdtiy: the Sve- 
tambaras have cited passages from the Buddhist Pali texts 
that talk of certain “eka-Sataka” (one-cloth) Niganthas;*? 
this is taken as testimony to the clothed state of at least 
some Jaina monks in Mahavira’s time. The Digambaras 
interpret this admittedly unbiased evidence as referring 
simply to certain laymen who progressively renounce their 
possessions while continuing in the household life.** This 
sort of renunciation involves eleven stages (pratima); in 
the final stage, called ailaka (perhaps Prakrit for acelaka, 
unclothed), the aspirant retains only one piece of cloth- 
ing.‘ Such “progressive renunciants” are found in the 
Digambara community even today. They take no “great” 
vows (mahavrata) and thus technically remain house- 
holders until such time as these vows, which go hand in 
hand with complete nudity, are taken. Digambaras further 
cite a passage from the Svetambaras’ own Acaranga-siitra 
in support of their position. This passage states that weak 
men, who cannot tolerate going sky-clad but wish to prac- 
tice fasting and other virtuous activities. should do so 


42. Compare: cauvvihe samjame pannatte tam jaha: manasamjame, vaisam- 
jame, kayasatpjame, uvagaranasamjame. SthS: §385. 

43. Anguttaranikaya: Ill, 384. 

44. K.P. Jain quotes SD: 38, 48. 

45. See below, ch. VI n. 
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while continuing to wear clothing.*® The Digambaras wish 
to identify the “clothed Niganthas” of the Buddhist sources 
with these “weak” practitioners—whom they regard as en- 
gaged in beneficial but not moksa-producing activities.*” 
Even some of their own books, such as Mildacara, seem to 
support such modified practices in certain unusual cases.** 
But to suggest that these practices are legitimate for all 
monks, as well as for a Tirthankara, is of course unaccept- 
able to them. 

Modern scholars tend to favor the Svetambara conten- 
tion that followers of Parsva did wear clothes while those 
of Mahavira did not.*? Some have suggested that Mahavira 
instituted the practices of nudity as a result of meeting with 
and being influenced by the naked ascetic Makkhali Go- 
sala, eventually leader of the Ajivika school. There is an 
apparent correspondence in time between their meeting 
and Mahavira’s “loss” of his garment. It has been held that 
this is too great a coincidence to ignore;*° but this conten- 
tion is somewhat weakened by the fact that the Ajivikas 
were far from being the only mendicant sect of that period 
given to nudity. Furthermore, the canonical description of 
the first encounter between the two men shows Gosiala as 
a clothed householder who threw away his garments and. 


46. je bhikkhi acele parivusie tassa nam evam bhavai: cdemi aham. tana- 
phasam . . . siyaphasam . . . teuphasam . . . ahiydsaettae . . . hiripadicchada- 
nam ca’‘ham no samcdemi ahiyasettae. evam se kappai kadibamdhanam dha- 
rittae. AS: §433. - 

47. K.P. Jain 1928: 61ff. 

48. Compare: aryikanam agame anujiiatam vastram, karanapeksaya bhik- 
siinam. hriman ayogyaéariravayavo duscarmabhilambamanabijo va parisaha- 
sahane va aksamah sa grhnati. Muldcara | Vijayodaya-tika] 427. Premi (1956: 
63) is of the opinion that the Malacara was originally a text of the Yapaniya sect. 

49. For example, see Weber (1958: 196): “The severity of the flight from 
the world appears to have varied. According to the tradition, it must have 
increased; originally it entailed neither absolute lack of possessions nor uncon- 
ditional chastity. It is controversial which of the two forms was introduced 
at a later time as an absolute commandment. As this supplementary introduc- 
tion is ascribed to Mahavira, in contrast to the milder commandments of the 
penultimate tirthankara, it is identical with the formation of the order of 
monks itself.” 

50. Ghatge, quoted by Deo (1956: 75): “. . . some significance must be 
attached to the coincidence of Mahavira giving up his garment in the year of. 
his meeting with Gosala.” 
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begged Mahavira to take him as a disciple.51 The whole 
problem of this and other contacts between these teachers 
is of great interest to the study of both doctrine and prac- 
tice in Jainism; we shall have reason to return to it shortly. 
In the final analysis, Digambaras have shown very little 
interest in such academic discussions. Svetambaras have 
traditionally recognized two sorts of monks, the jinakalpin 
(who follows Mahavira’s example and lives alone, naked, 
in the forest) and the sthavirakalpin (who lives clothed and 
in an ecclesiastical community), and have considered both 
practices equally valid paths to salvation; but all such 
distinctions are heretical and even blasphemous to the 
Digambaras.*? For them, nudity remains the necessary 
condition for moksa; hence they denounce Svetambara 
mendicants as false Jainas (Jainabhasa). . 
On this level, the level of faith and practice, matters of 
textual criticism and scholarly research have had negligible 
impact. Thus the two sects have remained generally indif- 
ferent to one another through the ages; there have been no 
joint councils and few cordial meetings of monks. Encoun- 
ters between the two laities have been purely for the pur- 
pose of disputation; indeed, it is only recently that leaders 


of the long-estranged communities have begun to suggest - 


that, in light of the Jainas’ extreme minority position in 
India, certain joint activities might be valuable. Thus far 
these have been restricted to shared celebration of the aus- 
picious moments in Mahavira’s career. It remains to be 
seen whether such efforts will be fruitful in healing a rift 
of two millennia. When such factors are considered as the 
continuing Digambara claim that the Svetambara scrip- 
tures are totally inauthentic, or the still prevalent Svetam- 
51, sadiyao ya padiyao ya kundiyao ya pahanao ya cittaphalagam ya 
mahane ayametta . . . BhS: xv, §540. See Basham 1951: 40. ; 
52. The Digambaras recognize these two categories of monks but maintain 
that both must adhere to the vow of nudity: “jina iva viharantiti jinakalpika 
eka evety atigayo jinakalpikanam. itaro dee acarah prayena vyavarnitarupa 


eva.” Quoted in JSK: Il, 329. For the Svetambara view, see Caillat 1968: 
94-95, n. 22-23. 
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bara practice of marking the lips, eyes, and torsos of naked 
Jina-images (even those of Mahavira) in their temples, thus 
“clothing” them and making it impossible for Digambaras 
to worship there, it must be admitted that a full-fledged 
reconciliation may not be forthcoming in the near future. 


Mahavira’s Encounters with Makkhali Gosala 

To return to Mahavira’s postrenunciation career, both 
traditions have him wandering from place to place for 
twelve years, engaging with grim determination in severe 
penances: The most important of these voluntary mortifi- 
cations involved complete fasting—abstaining from water 
as well as food, sometimes for as long as a week. The 
epithet digha-tapassi (he who engages in extended pen- 
ances), which is applied to Niganthas in the Buddhist texts, 
probably alludes to this sort of fasting.*? The practice has 
made an indelible impression upon the Jaina psyche; even 
today many of the Jina’s followers, from children to the 
elderly, occasionally undertake long waterless fasts as a 
major expression of the holy life. This emphasis upon fast- 
ing, more than any other single factor, distinguishes the 
religious practice of the Jaina layperson from that of the 
-Hindu communities which surround him. Jaina monks 
undergo such fasts as acommon and regular aspect of their 
daily existence. 

The Digambaras have a tradition that Mahavira ob- 
served a vow of silence during these twelve years as a 
wanderer. Since silence is not a prerequisite to the saintly 
life even for Digambaras, we may well be justified in re- 
garding this notion as a sectarian device aimed at denying 
certain episodes found in the Svetambara version of the 
same period. Of greatest import here are several stories, to ' 
which we have alluded earlier, involving Mahavira and the 
Ajivika Makkhali Gosala. Gosala was by profession a 

53. tena kho pana samayena Nigantho Nataputto Najandayam pativasati 


mahatiya Niganthaparisdya saddhim. atha kho Dighatapassi Nigantho.. . 
yena bhagava ten’ upasahkami . . . Majjhimanikaya: I, 371 (Upili-sutta). 
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bard, spinning tales and showing pictures for the entertain- 
ment of local audiences. He was the follower of an old, 
_ established Ajivika sect; eventually he came to be regarded 
as the leader of this sect and as the chief spokesman of the 
“fatalist” doctrines to which it adhered. 

According to the Vyakhyaprajnapti (also known as the 
Bhagavati-sitra),5* a prominent vetambara scripture, 
Gosala heard tales of Mahavira’s miraculous powers, par- 


ticularly his uncanny accuracy in prognostication; wishing - 


to come into contact with such powers himself, the Ajivika 
came to the future Jina and asked to become a disciple. It 
is further related that the two spent six years together. On 
one occasion Mahavira displayed his yogic prowess to his 
companion, when they came across a heretical brahman 
ascetic named Vesiyayana, who was doing penance by 
fasting and sitting with hands upraised to the sun for 
several days. He was covered with lice but was too com- 
passionate to hurt them. Gosala taunted him, saying, “Are 
you a muni (sage), or a host for lice?” When this insult was 
uttered a second time Vesiyayana became enraged; step- 
ping back eight paces, he released in Gosiala’s direction the 
magical heat which he had accumulated through long 
yogic practice. But Mahavira quickly neutralized the ef- 
fects of this deadly heat with a cooling emanation of his 
own. The brahman recognized that he was no match for 
Mahavira. 

Gosala begged to be given the secret of such power. 
Granting his request, Mahavira described the six-month 
penance required for accomplishment of the goal. Gosala 
then left his teacher and pursued his own career; even- 
tually, through the practices that Mahavira had taught 
him, he attained great yogic powers and proclaimed him- 
self a Jina. It is said that he made his headquarters in 
Sravasti at the workshop of the potter woman Halahala, 
with whom he lived under compromising circumstances. 
There he spent his time codifying the Ajivika scriptures 


54. BhS: xv. For a complete account, see Basham 1951: 39-79. 
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and mounting polemics against all rivals, even his former 
companion and instructor. | 
Makkhali Gosala has one other important part to play 
in the life of Mahavira. To observe this we must go ahead 
of the story for a moment to a time long after Mahavira’s 
enlightenment, when the Jina felt it necessary to make 
public the history of his relation with the Ajivika leader 
and to show the latter’s claim to Jinahood for the sham it 
was. Gosala reacted to this “slander” with verbal threats 
against Mahavira’s life. When this produced no effect be- 
yond the refusal of Jainas to associate with Ajivikas, he 
~ sought out and reviled Mahavira, even using his magic 
powers to incinerate two of the Jina’s disciples when they 
tried to oppose him. Finally he turned his power on Maha- 
vira hiraself, accompanying it with a curse: “You are now 
pervaded by my magic forces, and within six months you 
will die of a fever.”°> But Mahavira’s superiority and pur- 
ity protected him; although he did become ill, he was able 
to cure himself.5° As for Gosala, it is said that the evil 


55. tumam nam auso Kasava, mamam tavenam teenam annaitthe samane 
anto chanham masanam pittajjaraparigayasarire dahavakkamtie chaumatthe 
ceva kalam karessasi. BhS: xv, §552. : 

Even Svetambaras have difficulty in dealing with this particular episode. 
They have traditionally shared with Digambaras a belief that~the area sur- 
rounding a Tirthankara is pervaded by peace and good feeling; to accommodate 
this belief with an acceptance of the kind of malice and death manifested in the 
story is no easy task. Hence they classify the whole occurrence as an extra- 
ordinary thing (@carya), an unheard of calamity (upasarga), an event so aston- 
ishing that it could happen only once in billions of years. In fact the Svetambaras 
have noted altogether ten such events described in their scriptures. Of the 
remaining nine, two are points of great controversy with the Digambaras, who 
of course reject them completely: the transfer of embryo episode (see above, 
n. 8) and the attainment of Tirthankara status by a woman (see below, n. 93). 
A list of all ten aécaryas is given in the SthS: §777. 

It should be noted here that the Digambaras have a similar belief, subsumed 
under the doctrine of hundavasarpini. This designates a period during which 
there may occur certain extraordinary events, for example, a calamity befalling 
a Tirthankara. The Tiloyopannatti (k 1615-1623), in which this topic is dis- 
cussed, informs us that the current avasarpini falls into the hunda category, 
but the text remains silent on whether or not any untoward events actuall 
affected Mahavira himself. See JSK: II, 91-92. 

56. The circumstances surrounding this cure are controversial. First of all, 
even Svetambaras would never suggest that the Jina was so attached'to life as 
to personally desire such a cure. The text relates, however, that one mendicant 


¢ 
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power of his attack returned to its source; he became 
delirious and died soon afterwards in the workshop of 
Halahala. 

Both of these tales, found in the Bhagavati-sitra, are 
unknown to, and thus rejected by, the tradition of the 
Digambaras. While they would clearly suppress, on the 
basis of doctrinal considerations, any notion of a perfected 
Jina engaging in worldly dispute, their nearly total lack 
of awareness of the significant place held by Makkhali 
Gosala in Mahavira’s pre-enlightenment career is less easily 
explained.®’ Perhaps the idea of a Jina-to-be associating so 
intimately with a heretic was répugnant to them. Other 


disciple, called Siha, was distraught over the possibility that his master’s iliness 
would prove fatal. To assuage Stha’s anguish, Mahavira sent him to procure a 
particular medicinal substance which would undo the harmful effects of Gosala’s 
attack. The substance in question is called kukkuta-mamsa, which ordinarily 
refers to the flesh of a chicken. But no Jaina can accept the: idea of even an 
‘ordinary mendicant consuming meat, regardless of circumstances; to suggest 
that a Jina might have done so is nothing less than blasphemous. The Svetam- 
bara commentators have therefore gone to great pains to show that the term 
kukkuta-mamsa here refers not to meat at all but to the flesh of a certain seed- 
filled fruit (called bijapiiraka-kataha, perhaps Aegle Marmelos, or bel-phal in 
Hindi) commonly used for medical purposes (to treat dehydration;) such 
“animal” terminology for an herbal substance is often found, for example, in 
the Ayurveda. The fact that this term was not suppressed or eliminated from the 
literature long ago supports their interpretation; those commentators closest in 
time to the original text must have assumed that there would be no danger of 
misunderstanding. Indeed, it was-not until the 1941 publication of Dharma- 
nanda Kosambi's Bhagavan Buddha (in Marathi) that anyone (in India) even 
suggested the possibility of taking kukkuta-mamsa as actual flesh. The contro- 
versy raised among Jainas by Kosambi’s remarks was of course restricted to 
the S vatsrabars community; Digambaras, who deny that a kevalin eats any- 
thing at all (see below, n. 83), found the entire issue irrelevant. 

The controversial passage appears as follows in the BhS: xv (Vaidya ed., 
p. 34.): tam no khalu aham Siha . . . kalam karessam; aham nam annaim sola- 
savassaim jine suhatthi viharissami. tam gacchaha nam tumam Siha, Mendhi- 

gamam nayaram, Revaie gahavainie gihe. tattha nam Revaie.. . mamam 
althae duve kavoyasarira uvakkhadiya, tehim no attho. atthi se anne pariyasie 
majjarakadae kukkudamamsae, tamaharahi, eenam attho. (“marjaro” virala- 
bhidhanako vanaspativiéesas tena “krtam” bhavitam yat tat tatha, kim tat? ity 
aha. “kukkufamamsakam” bijapirakam kataham, “aharahitti” niravadyatvad 
iti.”) Abhayadevasari-vrtti (quoted in Vaidya ed., p. 66). 

57. Digambaras do admit an encounter between the two men shortly after 
Mahavira's attainment of kevalajnana, but they describe Makkhali Gosdla 
(called Makkadi or Masayari) as a mendicant in the tradition of Parsva who 
wished to become one of Mahavira’s ganadharas. Failing to be chosen, he 
established his own school—for which heresy he is said to have suffered rebirth 
in the dismal state of the nigodas (see Ch. IV, n. 7): Masayari-pirana-risino 
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possibilities have been suggested by Hoernle and Basham. 
The former makes the rather sweeping statement that the 
Ajivikas were in fact themselves the earliest form of the 
Digambara movement; this idea seems to be based on cer- 
tain similarities in the dietary practices of the two sects (for 
example, the lack of a begging bowl), as well as on the 
rather unconvincing premise (noted above) that nudity 
was introduced by the Ajivikas.5* Basham’s theory is more 
reasonable, suggesting that many Ajivikas were absorbed 
into the Digambara community in medieval times.° 

In either case, it might follow that the Digambaras 
would thus have quashed all reference to the “heretical” 
background of part of their community in order to ensure 
homogeneity and orthodoxy in the present; this phenom- 
enon is common enough in cases of conversion and as- 


_ similation. It would seem however, that we can understand 


the Digambaras’ glaring omission of so important a figure 
as Gosala without resorting to such speculations. In their 
displeasure over certain portions of the codified canonical 
recension of Pataliputra, they probably rejected so much 
material as to leave themselves with virtually no canon 
whatsoever. This explanation also fits well with the Di- 
gambaras’ extreme emphasis upon aspects of practice (es- 
pecially nudity) rather than literature, for in the absence 
of ancient scripture it was finally only the cade of conduct 
of their sect which could define it as a unique and indi- 
vidual entity. 


Mahavira’s Austerities 
If any single event can be labeled the most significant of 
Mahavira’s life, it must be his attainment of kevalajfiana, 


uppanno Pasanahatitthammi/ siriVirasamavasarane agahiyajhunina niyattena// 
- +. Ma munai jinakahiyasuyam sampai dikkhaya gahiya Goyamao/ vippo 
veyabbhasi tamha mokkham na nanao// Bhdavasangraha: k 76-78. See also: 
siriViranahatitthe bahussudo Pasasamghaganisiso/ Makkadapiranasahi anna- 
nam bhasaye loe// Jinamaggabahiram jam taccam samdarisiina pavamano/ 
niccanigoye patto satto majjesu vivihesu// Darganasara: k 20-23. See Upadhye 
1933: K. P. Jain 1928: 20; Premi 1956: 202; P.S. Jaini1976a. 

58. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics: 1. 259-269. 

59. Basham 1951: 277. 
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_ for it was upon this experience that his entire career as a 
Tirthankara was based. He is said to have pursued the 


austerities leading up to this event with unswerving dedi- | 


cation, never once deviating from their practice. The Aca- 
ranga-sittra has many passages describing such austerities; 


Ceasing to inflict injury on living beings, abandoning concern 
for the body, and having perceived the true nature of the self, 
the Venerable One, houseless, endured the thorns of the vil- 
lages [that is, the abusive language of the peasants]. 


Like an elephant at the head of battle, so was Mahavira ’ 


there victorious. Sometimes, in the country of Ladha, he 
could not even enter a village [to stay overnight]. 

At other times, when he approached a village the inhab- 
itants met him outside and attacked him, saying, “Get away 
from here.” . . 

He was struck with sticks, fists, and lances; he was hit with 
fruit, clods, and potsherds. Beating him again and again, they 
raised a huge din. 

Once when he [sat in meditation], his body unmoving, they 
cut his flesh, tore his hair, and covered him with dirt. They 
picked him up and then dropped him, disturbing his medita- 
tional postures. Abandoning concern for his body, free from 
desire, the Venerable One humbled himself and bore the pain. 
Just as a hero at the head of a battle is surrounded on all sides, 
so was Mahavira there. Undisturbed, bearing all hardships, 
the Venerable One proceeded [on the path of salvation]. 


Or again: 


Being averse to the impressions of the senses, he wandered 
about, speaking little. Sometimes in the cold season the Ven- 
erable One meditated in the shade. 


60. nihdya dandam panehim tam vosajja kayam anagare/ aha gamakamtae 
bhagavam te ahiyase abhisameccd// nao samgamasise va parae tattha se Maha- 
vire/ evam pi tattha Lagdhehim aladdapuvvo vi egada gamo// uvasamkama- 
mtam apadinnam gamamtiyam pi appattam/ padinikkhamittu lisimsu etao 
param palehi tti// hayapuvvo tattha damdena aha va mutthina aha phalenam/ 
aha lelund kavajenam hamta hamta bahave kamdimsu// mamsini chinna- 
puvvaim ofthabhiyde egada kayam/ parissahaim lumcimsu ahava pamsuna 
uvakarimsu// uccdliya nihinimsu aha v4 asando khalaimsu/ vosatthakae pana- 
tasi dukkhasahe bhagavam apadinne// siro samgamasise va samvude tattha se 
Mahavire/ padisevamane pharusdim acale bhagavam rfittha// AS: §$02-507. 


oa 
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In summer he exposed himself to the heat, squatting be- 
neath the blazing sun. He lived on rough foods: rice, pounded 
jujube, and beans. Taking only these three, the Venerable 

- One sustained himself for eight months. Sometimes he drank 
nothing for two weeks or even for a month. And sometimes 
he did not drink for more than two months, or even for six 
months; day and night he was without desire [for food and 
water]. Even when he did eat, his food was always of a taste- 
less kind. Sometimes he ate only every sixth day, or every 
eighth, or every tenth, or every twelfth; free of desires, he 
remained engrossed in meditation. He meditated free from 
aversion or desire, attached neither to sounds nor to colors; 
though still in bondage (chadmastha), he never behaved care- 
lessly during his wanderings.°! 


Thus: 


With supreme knowledge, with supreme intuition, with 
supreme conduct, with supreme uprightness, with supreme 
valor, with supreme dexterity, with supreme patience... 
with supremé contentment, with supreme insight, on the 
supreme path to that final liberation which is the fruit of 
truthfulness, restraint, and good conduct, the Venerable 
One meditated for twelve years on the nature of the self.*? 


Jainas point with pride to the fact that Gautama Bud- 
dha, unlike his Nigantha counterpart, gave up extreme 
austerities and followed the “middle path”; they suggest 
that this model of less than single-minded purpose led the 
Buddhist order (samgha) to fall eventually into various 
sorts of laxity from which the Jaina community, based 
upon the example of Mahavira, remained free. 


The Enlightenment 


Mahavira’s actual attainment of kevalaifana: took place 
precisely twelve years, six months, and fifteen days after 
he set out upon the mendicant's path: 


61. AS: §512-521. According to Svetambara commentators, during the 
more than twelve years that Mahavira wandered prior to his enlightenment, 
he took food on only 349 days. At other times he fasted completely. See 
Devendra’s Kalpa-siitra: 185. 

62. tassa nam bhagavamtassa... appanam bhavemanassa duvalasasam- 
vaccharaim vikkamtaim. KS: §120. 
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During the thirteenth year, in Vaisakha, in the second month 
of summer (May/June), on the tenth day of the waxing moon, 
when the shadow had turned towards the east .. . Outside 
the town of Jrmbhikagrama, on the bank of the river Rjupa- 
lika, not far from an old temple, in the field of the house- 
holder Samaga, when the moon was in conjunction with the 
constellation Uttaraphalguni, (the Venerable One) sat with 
joined heels, exposing himself to the heat of the sun. After 
fasting for two-and-a-half days, taking not even water, en- 
gaged in deep meditation, he reached the highest jfana 
(knowledge) and dar§ana (intuition), called kevala, which is 


infinite, supreme, unobstructed, unimpeded, complete, and 
full.* 


When the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira had become a Jina and 
an arhat (worthy of worship), he was a kevalin, Omniscient, 
comprehending all objects. He saw and knew whence they 
had come, where they would go, and whether they would be 
reborn as men, animals, gods, or hell beings. He knew the 
ideas and thoughts, the food, doings, desires, and deeds of all 
the living beings in the world.® 


Upon attaining the omniscient state Mahavira became, 
as we have noted earlier, the twenty-fourth and final Jina 
of the present cycle. In order to understand exactly what 
this means, it is necessary to digress once more from the 


63. terasamassa samvaccharassa amtara vattamdnassa je se gimhanam mase 
cautthe pakkhe vaisahasuddhe tassa nam... dasamie . . . Jambhiyagamassa 
nagarassa bahiya Ujuvaliyaye naie tire viyavattassa ceiyassa adiirasamamte 
Samagassa gahavaissa kattakaranamsi salapayavassa ahe godohiyae ukkuduya- 
Nnisijjae Ayavanade Zyavemanassa chatthenam bhattenam hatthuttharahim nak- 
khattenam jogam uvagaenam jhanamtariyde vattamanassa anamte anuttare 
nivvaghae niravarane kasine padipunne kevalavarananadamsane samuppanne. 
KS: §120. See also: bhagavan Vardhamano ‘pi nitva dvadagavatsaran/ chadma- 
sthyena jagadbandhur Jrmbhikagramasannidhau// Rjukilanaditire manohara- 
vanantare/ maharatnaéilapatte pratimayogam Avasan// sthitva sasthopavasena 
so ‘dhastat salabhiruhah/ vaisakhe masi sajyotsnadasamyam aparahnake// 
. . » paramatmapadam prdpat paramesthi sa Sanmatih// UP: Ixxiv, 348-355. 

64. tae nam se bhagavam araha jae jine kevali savvannii savvadarisi sadeva- 
manuy4@surassa logassa pariyayam janai pasai, savvaloe savvajivanam agaim 
gaim thiim cavanam uvavayam takkam mano manasiyam bhuttam kadam 
padiseviyam 4vikammam rahokammam araha arahassabhagi tam tam kalam 
manavayanakayajoge vatfamananam savvajivanam savvabhave janamane pa- 
samane viharai. KS: §121. 
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life of Mahavira, this time to explore the larger cosmo- 
logical system of which that life is a part. 


The Jaina Universe and 

the Role of the Tirthankaras 

Jainas envision the universe as a vast but finite three- 
dimensional structure, somewhat resembling a man with 
arms akimbo and legs apart. Within this structure are three 
main tiers, ordered vertically. The middle tier, called 
Madhya-loka, is of primary concern to us, for here exist 
the “worlds” in which all human activity takes place. These 
worlds are arranged in countless (asamkhyata) concentric 
rings of land surrounding a central island (dvipa); each 
ring is separated by water, much in the manner of coral 
reefs. The land of the second ring from the center of this 
system is divided into inner and outer halves by a range 
of huge mountains. It is usually believed that human be- 
ings cannot be born anywhere beyond this range;*> out- 
lying regions are hence the domain solely of the animals 
and the vegetable kingdom. 

The central island is called Jambidvipa, after the jambi 
tree which stands, atop Mount Meru, at its very center. 
Jambidvipa comprises seven varsa or “continents”: Bha- 
rata, Haimavata, Ramyaka, Videha, Hari, Hairanyaka, 
and Airavata.*® These continents are separated from one 
another by six great mountains. Of the seven continents, 
only Bharata, Airavata, and half of Videha are karma- 
bhumi, or realms of action, that is, places in which moksa 
can be attained. Actions which bring about rebirth in the 
highest heaven or the lowest hell are also limited to these 
karma-bhimis. The remaining four-and-a-half continents 
are bhoga-bhimi, realms of enjoyment, where there occurs 


65. The upper and lower tiers are for the most part occupied by gods and hell 
beings, respectively. For details, see below, Ch. IV, the sketch of loka-akaéa. 

66. pran Manusottaran manusyah/ TS: iii, 35. Puskaravaradvipabahuma- 
dhyadeégabhagi valayavrtto Manusottaro nama éailah. tasmat prag eva manusya 
na bahir iti. 5S: §434. 
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nothing but the experiencing of sense pleasures; such places f 
are not, of course, conducive to renunciation.°” an : 
The first ring surrounding Jambidvipa is called Dhataki- | 2) 
khanda; its land mass-is twice that of Jambi, and it has an 3) a 
identical arrangement of continents and bhiimis. Next is 4) s 
Puskaravara, which is in turn double the size of Dhataki- 5) s 
khanda; it too has an analogous internal structure. (As we 6) s 
have seen, however, only the interior half of this ring is avasary 
inhabitable by human beings. Questions of action [karma] 1) s 
versus enjoyment [bhoga] thus become irrelevant beyond : 
this point.) Given the fact that Jinahood can only be at- 4) 
tained in a karma-bhimi area, we are now ina position to 5) « 
tentatively calculate how many continents are “available,” 6) ¢ 
as it were, to the appearance of a Tirthankara. Jainas per- 
form this calculation by taking the continent-size of Jam- The 
biidvipa as the standard of measurement. _.” ant 
Thus we have: laya ( 
are no 
Jambidvipa | last fo 
22 karma-bhimi continents tancy 
Dhatakt-khanda increas 
_ 5 karma-bhimi continents (2% x 2, since each continent is ingly | 
twice the size of its Jambidvipa counterpart) believes 
Puskaravara half-c} 
5 karma-bhimi continents (22 x 4=10x % =5, since each Zz nor of 
continent is four times the size of its Jambidvipa counterpart, | The p 
but only half the land is inhabitable by human beings) | sufficic 
This gives a total of twelve-and-a-half continents conceiv- | oe 
ably suitable for the arising of a Jina. The situation is ee se 
complicated further, however, by the Jainas’ belief that | ig it 
karma-bhimi areas are subject to an endless temporal 3 has (tl 
cycle, half progressive and half regressive. These half- 
cycles, called utsarpini and avasarpini, respectively, are - 68. S 
themselves each divided into six time stages (kala) as Pe She 
follows. | | Ls Aad 
67. .. . krsyaddilaksanasya . . . tatraivarambhat karmabhimivyapadeso they wien 
mae gee ee tu... kalpavrksgakalpitabhoganubhavanad bhogabhimayah _ on the st 
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utsarpini (progressive half-cycle): 
1) dusama-dusama (extremely unhappy) 
2) dusama (unhappy) 
3) dusama-susama (more unhappy than happy) 
4) susama-dusama (more happy than unhappy) 
5) susama (happy) 
6) susama-susama (extremely happy) 
avasarpini (regressive half-cycle): 
1) susama-susama (extremely happy) 
2) susama (happy) 
3) susama-dusama (more happy than unhappy) 
4) dusama-susama (more unhappy than happy) 
5) dusama (unhappy) 
6) dusama-dusama (extremely unhappy) 


The utsarpini and avasarpini follow directly upon one 
another in unbroken succession; there is no period of pra- 
laya (demanifestation) during which the karma-bhimis 
are not in one of the above stages. These half-cycles each 
last for a vast but finite number of years. The life expec- 
tancy of human beings dwelling in the karma-bhimis 
increases with each stage of the utsarpini, and correspond- 
ingly decreases with each stage of the avasarpini. It is 
believed that only during the third and fourth stages of a 
half-cycle, when there is neither an extremity of happiness 
nor of unhappiness, can anyone possibly attain moksa. 
The point is that only at such a time are human beings 
sufficiently short-lived and unhappy to understand imper- 
manence and suffering, yet free enough from misery to 
conceive of and pursue moksa. Jainas claim that there will 
be precisely twenty-four Jinas during each half-cycle;*? this 
is true for every karma-bhimi continent except the Vide- 
has (that is, the “half-in-karma-bhimi” areas of each 


68. SS: §418. 

69. Some of the Jina’s followers may also attain to kevalajiana, hence 
moksga, during this period. But they are known as kevalin or arhat, not Jina. 
The distinction here derives not only from the fact that they do not become 
teacher-propagators, as Jinas do, but also that without the Jina’s assistance 
they would not have reached so exalted a state in the first place. For a discussion 
on the status of an arhat in Jainism and Buddhism, see Ch. VIII, n. 31. 
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dvipa), which are said to be always in a condition equiva- 
lent to the end of the third stage. This latter claim underlies 
the further contention that at every moment there is a 
living Jina somewhere. In other words the path of salvation 
"is open at any time; one need only be born into one of the 
Videhas in order to have an immediate chance for moksa.”° 
At the present time our earth (Bharata-ksetra) is in a 
descending or regressive half-cycle, an avasarpini. The 
first Tirthankara of this avasarpini was Rsabha, who is 
said to have introduced agriculture, the caste system, law, 
monarchy, and the spiritual path of the mendicant. Thus 
he was, in the Jaina view, not only the first to undertake 


the holy life in this era, but also responsible for laying the 


groundwork of our entire civilization. After living for an 
extremely long period, approximately 600,000 years, he 
obtained moksa on the summit of Mount Kailasa. The cult 


of Rsabha has long been extremely popular among Jainas; 


indeed, during the medieval period, this cult was so well 
known in India that the Hindu text Bhagavata Purana 
included Rsabha as an améavatara (minor incarnation of 
Visnu).”! 

We may thus assume that the first Tirthankara has been 
the object of more worship than even Mahavira; but it is 
probably not correct to infer that he was ever considered 
the teacher of our era; this role has belonged to Mahavira 
alone. One interesting tale, found in the later Puranas, 
links these two Jinas by suggesting that Rsabha’s grandson, 


Marici, was later born as Mahavira.” It is further related _ 


how this Marici became full of vanity and conceit upon 
hearing a prophecy of his future Jinahood; such excessive 
pride necessitated that he become the last (shortest-lived) 
Jina of the cycle. Scholars like Hiralal jain have tried to 


70. Such acaryas as the famous Kundakunda are reputed to have traveled 
to these “continents” by yogic methods, obtaining first-hand clarification on 
doctrinal matters from the Tirthankaras living there. See Pravacanasara: intro. 6. 

71. Srimad Bhagavata: V, iii-vii. See P. S. Jaini 1977a. 

72. See Visesavasyaka-bhasya: k 1781-1812; AP: xviii, 61-65; TSPC:'1, vi, 
1-52. 
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bring the first Jina, and thus the beginnings of Jainism, into 
historical times, maintaining that the name Rsabha (having 
the sense of “bull”) appears as an honorific term in the 
-Rgveda and could there refer to the Jaina lawgiver.”? More 
convincing theories, taking note of the yogic, sramanic, 
and anti-Vedic underpinnings of Jaina tradition, have 
sought to discover the roots of this tradition in pre-Aryan 
Indic civilizations. Nude standing images found in the In- 
dus Valley ruins bear a striking resemblance to the oldest 
Jaina sculptures;”4 further, there may be a link between the 
Indus bull-seals and the bull-insignia of Rsabha. 

Of the remaining Tirthankaras, only three can in any 
way be connected with historical evidence. The twenty- 
second, Nemi, seems to have flourished in Saurashtra, 
near the famous Girnar mounts (site of the ASokan inscrip- 
tions), and to have been a contemporary of Krsna.’> Paré- 
va, as we have seen, lived and taught in Banaras; he was 
of course followed in the same area some 250 years later 
by Mahavira.”* Thus, while Jainism may very well be pre- 
Vedic, the geographical location of at least its two most 
recent teachers does not suggest an origin in the Indus 
valley. A. N. Upadhye has proposed that in light of the 
other ramana sects (Ajivika, Buddhism, the antiritualistic. 
Upanisadic tradition, and so on) which flourished in the 
Magadha region along with Jainism, we can reasonably 
postulate a distinct Magadhan religious complex, devel- 


73. H. Jain 1962: 11-18. 

74. “Another familiar motif is that of a nude man represented as a repeat 
motif in rigidly upright posture, his legs slightly apart, arms held parallel with 
the sides of his body, which recurs later as the Jain Tirthankara, repeated row 
upon row. The hieratic style favoured by that religious community . . . its 
rigid conformism, and its utilitarian outlook, so resemble the Harappan culture 
that it appears more than likely that the prehistoric traits were handed down 
over many centuries.” Lannoy 1974: 10. 

75. “Even more remarkable is the traditional contemporaneousness of Nemi 
and the divine hero Krsna . . . Krsnaism seems to have left its mark on Jaina 
legend, a Krsnaism which we must assume . . . to be an earlier form than that 
described in the Brahmanical texts.” Renou 1953: 114. See Jacobi 1884: 276-279; 
and Ch. IX, no. 54. 

76, Paréveéatirthasantane paficasad dvisatabdake/ tad abhyantaravartyayur 
Mahiaviro ‘tra jatavan// UP: Ixxiv, 279. - 
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oped at the foot of the Himalayas where Aryans from the 
Punjab encountered the non-Vedic cultures of the Ganges 
Valley.”’ 


Mahavira’s Career as a Tirthankara 

All these questions remain open to debate. Our aim here 
is not to solve such problems, but to gain some feeling for 
the position of Mahavira in the overall Jaina scheme of 
universal cycles and Tirthankara lineages. It is said that 
Mahavira was born when seventy-five years, eight-and-a- 
half monihs were left in the fourth stage of the current 
avasarpini, and that he remained in the world for exactly 
seventy-two years. Thus the fifth stage began less than 
three years after his death; no more Jinas will appear in 
our world until it enters the third stage of the upcoming 
utsarpini. As the fifth and sixth stages last 21,000 years 
each, it will be a long time before the next half-cycle even 
begins, and far longer before it reaches its third phase. 
Hence, despite the fact that there has been an infinite num- 
ber of Jinas and that somewhere in the universe a Jina is at 
this very moment preaching the path of salvation, the 
accomplishment of Mahavira nevertheless assumes majes- 
tic proportions when considered from the limited perspec- 
tive of the average person. By attaining the omniscient 
state, he reached a position so rare and exalted that we 
can hardly be surpsied to find that most Jainas view him 
- as something more than human. 

As we have seen, the Digambaras adopt this “more than 
human” position doctrinally as well as on the level of con- 
ventional belief. They describe Mahavira after his enlight- 
enment as totally free from the eighteen defects of human 
existence—hunger, thirst, sleep, sweat, fear, disease, ag- 
ing, and so on.”* He is said to have engaged, at that time, 
in no mundane activities whatsoever, since omniscient 


77. Seé Upadhye, intro. to Pravacanasara. 


78. For eighteen imperfections (dogsa) from which a kevalin is forever freed, 
see Upasakadhyayana: k 52-56. , 
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cognition and sensory cognition are held to be mutually 
antithetical. Thus he sat in the lotus posture, maintaining 
constant omniscient trance, housed in an assembly hall 
which had been miraculously created by the gods. His 
body, free from all impurities, shone like a crystal on all 
sides.”* Above his head was hoisted the royal insignia of a 
white umbrella, signifying that nothing could be higher or | 
holier than he. A divine sound (divyadhvani) emanated 
from his person for the benefit of the audience. As this 
audience consisted of gods, demi-gods, human beings, and 
animals, the entire assembly was called samavasarana, a 
place of resort for all.*° Although the perfected Jina ini- 
tiated no acts of organization, a Jaina community was 
nevertheless formed through the efforts of the ganadharas 
attracted by his Tirthankara nature. In this sense the Jina 
is conventionally said to have “established” the four-fold 
tirtha: monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen. 
Specifically, according to Digambaras, sixty-six days 
after the enlightenment there appeared on the scene a brah- 
man called Indrabhiti Gautama; although well-versed in 
the Vedas and proud of his knowledge, he could not com- 
prehend the Jaina teachings when they were conveyed to 
him by Indra, king of gods (disguised as a brahman). Thus 
he went to the assembly hall where Mahavira dwelt in all 
his splendor. At the mere sight of the pillar standing before 
this hall, all of Gautama’s pride and vanity disappeared; 
he instantly understood the teachings and became the first 
of the ganadharas.*! His brothers, Agnibhiti and Vayu- 
bhiti, followed his lead. Soon the three of them were 


79. It is said that even the blood which flowed through his veins became 
transparent or milky in color (gokkhirapandure mamsa-sonie, SamS: §111). 
Zimmer (1951: 209) suggests that the use of alabaster in making Jina images, 
as well as the practice of pouring milk over these images during the abhiseka, 
can be traced to this belief. 

80. For a description of the samavasarana, see AP: xxii, 76-312; TSPC: I, 
iii, 452-477. See below, pl. 10. 

81. Pillars which stand before Digambara temples are thus called mana- 
stambha (that which brings an end to pride); these typically include at their 
apex a four-faced Jina in samavasarana. For further details, see Fergusson 
1891: 276-278, U. P. Shah 1955: 60ff. See below, pl. 23. 
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joined by eight other brahmans. These eleven ganadharas 
formed the nucleus of the new order; having mastered the 
Jina’s doctrine upon hearing his divine sound, they in turn 
composed all the Jaina litanies, rules of conduct, and so on. 
According to the Svetambaras, Mahavira’s first audience 
after his enlightenment consisted only of gods, to whom he 
preached his doctrine for a short time. After a while he 
approached a ceremonial enclosure, where a Vedic sacri- 
‘fice was in progress. There he delivered a sermon on the 
virtue of nonharming and was subsequently able to con- 
vert three of the brahman priests, Indrabhiti Gautama 
and his two brothers. These’ three, along with their 1,500 
disciples, were immediately received into the new mendi- 
cant order. Soon thereafter, eight other brahmans were 
converted, completing the “inner circle” of eleven chief 
disciples, the ganadharas.®? The addition of their many 
followers to the Jaina order swelled its ranks to over 4,000. 
Countering the Digambara belief that a person endowed 
with kevalajfiana does not partake of ordinary human 
food (kavala-ahara, literally “food made into morsels”) 
but subsists merely on the (involuntary) intake of some 
subtle food, such as that partaken by the gods,*? Svetam- 
baras maintain that existence in the state of embodiment 
requires even the most exalted one to obey bodily laws. 
Hence they suggest that the Jina must eat and perform 


other mundane activities; but these activities are said to in 


~ no way interfere with his omniscient cognition." 
Consistent with their belief in the relatively “human” 

characteristics of the Jina, the Svetambaras have preserved 

a meticulous record of Mahavira’s travels during and after 


82. See Solomon 1966; Visesavasyaka-bhasya: k 1993-2080. 

83. For the Digambara position on this as well as on strimukti see Pravacana- 
sara |Tatparyavrtti): i,20; iii,25. For a refutation of the Digambara views (by 
Yapaniyacarya Sakatayana) see Strinirvana-Kevalibhuktiprakarane. 

84. Svetambara commentators have sought to “refine” these activities in 
the case of the Jina by adding that he did not beg; food was brought to him by 
the disciple Loharya. It is held, moreover, that no one ever saw him eat or 
engage in other bodily functions; these were carried out in absolute privacy: 
pacchanne aharanihare adisse mamsacakkhuna/ SamS: §111. 
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his enlightenment. The following passage, for example, 
lists the various places in which he resided during the forty | 
rainy seasons of his teaching career: 


At that time, the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira stayed the first 
rainy season in Asthikagrama, three rainy seasons in Campa 
and Prsticampa, twelve in Vaisali and Vanijagrama, four- 
teen in Rajagrha and the suburb of Nalanda, six in Mithila, 
two in Bhadrika, one in Sravasti, and one in the town of Papa 
in King Hastipala’s office of the scribes; that was his very last 
rainy season.*° 


Regardless of their dispute over the location and method 
of his preaching, both Digambaras and Svetambaras agree 
that during Mahavira’s career as a Tirthankara the Jaina 
congregation grew to a large number: ostensibly, 14,000 
monks, 36,000 nuns (under the supervision of the chief nun 
Candana), 159,000 laymen, and 318 000 laywomen.®* The 
preponderence of female followers probably resulted from 
the fact that many men had more than one wife, and that 
these wives became nuns when their husbands took the 
vows of a monk.*” | 


Mahavira’s Death | 

It is agreed by both traditions that at the age of seventy- 
two the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira passed into nirvana; 
he thus became a siddha, one who is fully liberated, for- 
ever free of embodiment. Svetambara records tell us that 
this event took place at the office of scribes maintained by 
King Hastipala in the town of Papa, identified with mod- 
ern Pavapuri, near Patna. The traditional date of Maha- 
vira’s death is fixed near the end of the rainy season in 
527 B.C.; it is from this date that Jainas count the Vira- 
* nirvana period, the longest continuous “era” in Indian 


85. KS: §122. 

86. Ibid.: §133-135. 

87. This step seems to have been preferable to functional widowhood. The 
Jainas were probably the first religious sect in India to open their ranks in this 
manner to the female relatives of initiates. er Ch. VIII n. 8. 
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history.** At the time of Mahavira’s departure from this 
earth, only two of the eleven ganadharas—Indrabhiti 
Gautama and Sudharman—still lived.*° It is believed that 
Indrabhiti Gautama attained omniscience in a matter of 
hours after his teacher had passed away. These two nearly 
simultaneous events are celebrated by the Jainas in their 
Dipavali (Festival of lights), following a tradition sup- 
posedly begun by the local kings on that very ets so many 
years ago. As the Kalpa-siitra says: 


On that night during which the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira 
died . . . cut asunder the ties of birth, old age, and death, 
became a siddha, finally liberated. . . his oldest disciple, the 
monk Indrabhiti of the Gautama gotra, obtained the highest 
knowledge and intuition, called kevala, which is infinite, 
supreme... and full.” 


_ And on that night during which the Venerable Ascetic Ma- 
havira died . . . the eighteen confederate kings of Kasi and 
Koala, the nine Mallikas and nine Licchavis instituted an illu- 
mination on the day of the new moon, which was a fasting 
day; for they said: “Since the internal (bhava) light (of intel- 
ligence) is gone, let us make an illumination with the external 
(dravya) light (of matter).”% 


Points of Controversy 

between the Two Major Sects 

In the account above many examples of conflict have been 
noted between the Digambara and Svetambara traditions 


88. One Jaina source (Hemacandra’s Parisistaparva: viii, 341) places this 
event at 427 B.c.; this is somewhat closer to the approximate date of 477 B.c. 
put forth by Jacobi (1932: intro. vii). See Basham 1951: 77ff. H. Jain (1974: 
50-52) refutes these vjews in favor of the traditional date. 

89. For details concerning the ganadharas, see Ch. II. 

90. KS: §126. 

91. jam rayanim ca nam samane bhagavam Mahavire . . . java dukkhappa- 
hine tam rayanim ca nam nava Malli nava Licchavi Kasi-Kosalaga attharasa vi 
ganarayano amavase parabhoyam posahovavasam patthavaimsu, gate se bha- 
vujjoe davvujjoyam karissamo. KS: §127. Compare: tatas tu lokah prativarsam 
adarat, prasiddha-di ipalikaydtra bhdrate/ samudyatah pijayitum jine$varam, 
jinendranirvanavibhitibhaktibhak// Harivaméapurana: |xvi, 21. 
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of Jainism. It might now be helpful to categorize these 
points of controversy in a general way.”? Three issues seem 
paramount: 

1. The nature of the omniscient Jina. For Digambaras, 
such a being engages in no worldly activity and rio bodily 
functions (eating meals, for example), since these are con- 
sidered antithetical to omniscient cognition. He “preaches” 
by means of a magical “divine sound.” Svetambaras see 
the Jina as engaging in normal human activities and func- 
tions while simultaneously enjoying omniscient cognition. 

2. The role of nudity in the holy life: Digambaras, as 
their name implies, stress the practice of nudity as an ab- 
solute prerequisite to the mendicant’s path—the only mode 
of conduct through which one can become truly free of 
shame and sexuality and thus hope to attain moksa. Sve- 
tambaras emphasize the optional nature of this practice; 
while they decry attachment to clothing, they do not admit 
that clothing per se is an obstacle to salvation. The Digam- 
baras hold that retaining any possession is functionally 
equivalent to retaining all possessions, that is, to remaining 
a householder. Hence they deny that Svetambara monks 
are monks at all. 

3. The position of women. Digambaras believe that a 
woman lacks the adamantine body necessary to attain 
moksa; hence, she must be reborn as a man before such an 
attainment is possible. Svetambaras take the opposite posi- 
tion, stating that women can be born with such bodies and 
thus are capable, in the present lifetime, of the same spiri- 
tual accomplishments as men. Indeed, they claim that the 

92. Gunaratnasiri, a Svetambara writer (circa 1400), summarizes the main 
features of the various Jaina sects as follows: Jainah dvividhah Svetambara 
Digambaraé ca. tatra Svetambaranam rajoharana-mukhavastrikalocadi lingam, 
colapattakalpadiko vegah . . . Digambara punar nagnyalingah panipatraé ca. 
te caturdha Kasthasamgha-Milasamgha-Mathurasamgha-Gopyasamgha- 
bhedena. Adyds trayo ‘pi samghah.. . strinam muktim kevalinam bhuktim 
sadvratasyapi sacivarasya muktim ca na manvate, Gopyas tu.:. . strinam 
muktim kevalinam bhuktim ca manyante. Gopya Yapaniya ity apy ucyante 

. . §egam acare gurau ca deve ca sarvam Svetambarais tulyam, nasti-tesam 


mithah éastresu tarkesv aparo bhedah. Saddarsanasamuccaya: iv, 1. For a 
history of the three samghas mentioned in this passage, see Johrapurkar 1958. 
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nineteenth Tirthankara, Malli, was a woman.” These con- 
flicting doctrines seem to grow mainly out of the social 
implications of the nudity issue. The idea of a woman 
appearing naked in public, particularly while subject to 
the menstrual cycle, is unacceptable to Indian society at 
large; neither of the Jaina traditions allows its nuns to go 
about sky-clad.“ For the Svetambaras, of course, this 
poses no doctrinal difficulty with regard to salvation, but 
for the Digambaras it is an automatic disqualification. 
Other important differences in practice between the two 
traditions which should be noted here concern begging and 
eating habits. Svetambara monks carry small pots and beg 
food door-to-door. They may not enter a house to eat; all 
_ food and water must be collected in bowls, taken back to 
the monastery, and there entirely consumed. A Digambara 
monk, on the other hand, has no pot or bow]; he receives 
93. In addition to its unique claim that Tirthankarahood is available to 
women, the Svetambara legend of Malli provides useful insight into Jaina ideas 
on the factors leading to a female birth. It is said that the soul which later 
became Malli was in a former life a male, specifically, a king named Maha- 


bala. This king, together with seven friends, renounced the world and became 
a Jaina mendicant. All eight made a solemn agreement to undertake an identical 


number of fasts as part of their austerities. Mahabala, however, constantly 


found excuses (ill health, and so on) to skip meals; he thus abrogated the 
agreement by deviously accumulating a larger number of fasts than his friends. 
His conduct being in all other ways quite faultless, and including the several 
virtues prerequisite to Tirthankarahood, he attained in the second subsequent 
birth to the destiny,of a teacher-savior. The prior misdeed of “cheating” on a 
pact, however, could not go without retribution. Thus the soul of -this being, 
although ready for the exalted status of a Tirthankara, was born as a female, 
Malli. During her youth she was sought after by numerous lustful suitors, 
some of whom went to war over her. Disgusted both by being regarded as a 
sexual object and by being the cause of violence, she renounced the world, 
became a nun, attained to kevalajfiana, and propagated the Jaina doctrine. Both 
Digambaras and $vetambaras, while disagreeing over the verity of this par- 
ticular story, share the notion that such vices as cheating, capriciousness, 
geet and cunning are the fundamental causes of rebirth as a woman. For the 

vetambara account of Malli, see Jfiatrdharmakatha-sitra: viii; TSPC: VI, vi, 
19-213. For the Digambara version, see UP: Ixvi, 1-65. For a sculptural repre- 
sentation of the female Malli, see U. P. Shah 1956. See below, pl. 9. 

94. Agadhara, a Digambara writer of the thirteenth century, approved of 
administering vows of nudity to a woman on her deathbed; he appears to have 
been Sa only apvbarily to adopt such a position, however: yad aursanaieam 
anyad va lifgam uktam jinaih striyah/ pumvat tad isyate mrtyukale svalpi- 
krtopadheh// SD; vii, 38. Matai Sim a na : 


cae 
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offerings in his upturned palms, called pani-patra (hand- 
bowl). He may enter a house and eat if he has gone there 
only to beg, without any prior invitation.*> Even inside, 
however, he must use no plate or utensils. Finally, the 
Svetambara monks beg and take food two or three times 
daily; Digambaras are restricted to a single meal. 


Thus ‘concludes this brief introduction to the founda- 
tions of the Jaina faith and to the two traditions through 
which this faith has manifested itself. We have seen the 
ways in which these traditions differ: one a bit more con- 
servative, with a doctrine that rests heavily upon faith; 
the other tending to be more liberal, relaxed, pragmatic, 
and oriented toward scriptural and historical evidence. But 
in the remainder of this book we shall discover that on 
many levels, from the layperson’s daily practice to the 
logical intricacies of the philosopher-monk’s most abstruse 
formulations, it is in fact a combination of essential con- 
tributions from both traditions that has sustained the vital 
flow of the Jina’s teachings through so many centuries. 


95. For details on the rituals pertaining to this practice, see Ch. VII. 


II 


The First Disciples and 
the Jaina Scriptures 


The “Divine Sound” of the Tirthankara 
Earlier, the Jaina belief that the sermons of a Jina take the 
form known as divyadhvani, the divine sound, was al- 
luded to. It is said, moreover, that this sound manifests 
artha, the meaning or import of a Jina’s teachings. Artha 
_ is in turn translated into siitra, the canonical scriptures, by 
the several ganadharas or chief disciples;! these ganadharas 
must have taken their mendicant vows. in the presence of 
the Jina and must be endowed with such purity as to attain 
nirvana in that very life.? All Jainas accept the fact that 
their scriptures originated in this way. There is sectarian 
disagreement, however, over the precise nature of the 
events involved. Whereas Digambaras imagine the divya- 
dhvani as a monotone—like the sound of om—which only 
the ganadharas are able to comprehend, Svetambaras sug- 
gest that the Jina speaks in a human language that is divine 
in the sense that men of all regions, and animals, can bene- 
fit from hearing it.? In the latter interpretation, the role 
1. “attham bhasai araha suttam gamthamti ganahara niunam/ sasanassa 
hiyatthde tao suttam pavattai//” Quoted in NS-ADS: intro. 11 (from Avasyaka- 
niryukti: k 92). Compare: arahamtabhasiyattham ganaharadevehim gamthiyam 
savvam/ panamami bhattijutto sudananamahovayam sirasa// ]P: 465.. 
_ 4. “sagapadamilammi p-divannamahavvayam mottina annam uddissiya 
divvajjhuni kinna pavatta:{ sahaviyado.” JSK: II, 430 (quoted from Dhavala) 
3. The Svetambara scriptures maintain that Mahavira spoke Ardhamagadhi, 
a Prakrit dialect of Magadha: bhagava ca nam Addhamagahie bhasae aikkhai, 


sa vi ya nam Addhamagahi bhasijjamani tesim savvesim ariyamanariyanam 
appano hiyasivasuhayabhasattde parinamai . . . SamS: §111. The Digambaras 
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of the ganadharas would be less one of translation than 
simply of compiling and organizing the Jina’s words into 
a comprehensive and systematic body of teachings. 


The Ganadharas: the Chief Disciples of Mahavira 

Tradition has preserved the names and brief accounts of 
the lives of Mahavira’s ganadharas.* These men belonged 
without exception to the brahman caste, a fact which might 
seem unusual in light of the pro-ksatriya bias among Sra- 
mana sects noted above in discussing Mahavira’s birth. 
Even so, the pattern of a ksatriya monarch surrounded by 
brahman ministers was typical in India at the time, and 
thus may well have been an acceptable norm even for 
Jainas. These ganadharas came from the neighborhood of 
modern Patna and were new converts to the Jaina faith. 
Rather than graduating from the lay state to mendicancy, 
the normal procedure under Jaina law, they took all mo- 
nastic vows on the same day, at the very moment of their 
conversion, and adopted the practice of nudity as pre- 
scribed by Mahavira. At this time, five of the eleven 


ow “a 
. 


seem to have similar views on the nature of this “language”: “yojanantaradira- 
samipasthastadaSabhasasaptaSatakubhasayutatiryagdevamanusyabhasakara. . . 
‘vagatiSayasampannah . . . Mahaviro ‘rthakarta.” JSK: II, 431 (quoted from 
Dhavala). 

‘4. padhamettha Imdabhii bio puna hoi Aggibhii tti/ taie ya Vayubhii tao 
Viyatte Suhamme ya// Mamdiya-Moriyaputte Akampie ceva Ayalabhaya ya/ 
Meyajje ya Pabhase ya ganahara humti Virassa// NS-ADS: k 20-21. Compare: 
Indrabhitir iti proktah prathamo ganadharinam/ Agnibhitir dvitiyas ca Vayu- 
bhitis trtiyakah// Sucidattas turiyas tu Sudharmah pajicamas tatah/ sasto 
Mandavya ity ukto Mauryaputras tu saptamah// astamo ‘kampanakhyatir 
Acalo navamo matah/ Medaryo dagamo ‘ntyas tu Prabhasah sarva eva te// 
Harivaméapurana: iii, 41-43. For further biographical information on these 
ganadharas, see Solomon 1966: 22-32. Both traditions depict the ganadharas 
as endowed with great yogic powers and adamantine bodies. The following 
description of Indrabhiti Gautama seems to have been taken as a model for 
the others: samanassa bhagavao Mahavirassa jetthe antevasi Indabhii namam 
anagare Goyamasagottenam sattussehe samacauramsasamthanasamthie vaijjari- 
sahanarayasamghayane kanapulaganibhasapamhagore uggatave dittatave tatta- 
tave mahatave orale ghore ghoragune ghoratavassi ghorabambhaceravasi 
ucchiidhasarire samkhittaviulateyalese coddasapuvvi caunanovagae savvakkha- 
rasannival samanassa bhagavao Mahavirassa adirasamante uddhamjana aho- 
sire jhanakotthovagae samjamenam tavasa appanam bhavamane viharai. BhS: 
i, 7 (§7). 
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(namely, Indrabhiti Gautama, Arya Vyakta, Sudharman, 
Mandika, and Mauryaputra) were in their early fifties and 
four (Agnibhiti, Vayubhiti, Akampita, and Acalabhrata) 
were in their forties; Metarya was thirty and Prabhasa, 
the youngest, was only sixteen. 

With the exceptions of Indrabhiiti Gautama and Su- 
dharman, all attained to omniscience (kevalajfiana) after 
approximately twelve years of mendicancy. The youthful 
Prabhasa became a kevalin at the remarkable age of 


twenty-four and died, that is, went to nirvana, in his 


fortieth year. This life-span of sixteen years after the at- 
tainment of kevalajiiana was fairly typical for the other 
ganadharas as well. These kevalin disciples had reached a 
level of perfection equivalent to that of their master; they 
were the Jina’s equals in every respect, but did not preach 
the doctrine and were not surrounded by the miraculous 
phenomena that attend a Tirthankara.’ With the attain- 
ment of omniscience their clerical activities came to an 
end; thereafter they were ganadharas in name only. Thus 
it would seem that whatever “transmission” of the Jina’s 
teachings these ganadharas had performed must have tak- 
en place during their “pre-omniscience” careers as ordinary 


mendicants. Digambaras and Svetambaras are in basic 


agreement on this point, although the former take a more 
strict position, maintaining that the ganadharas, like any- 
one who has become a kevalin, ceased to partake of any 
food after reaching that state. Svetambaras believe that 
the disciples continued to take food until one month before 
death, eventually laying down their bodies in Rajagrha at 
a park named Gunaéila. 

Agnibhiati, Vayubhiati, Arya Vyakta, and Metarya died 
a few years before Mahavira; Mandika, Mauryaputra, 


5. A Tirthankara is said to be distinguished from an ordinary kevalin by 
the presence of the following eight pratiharyas (miraculous phenomena):aSoka- 
vrksah surapuspavystir divyadhvanié cimaram dsanafi ca/ bhamandalam dun- 
dubhir atapatram satpratiharydni jinesvarandm// JP: 85. For a more elaborate 
list, comprising some thirty-four items, see SamS: §111; JSK: I, 141. 
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Akampita, and Acalabhrata passed away in the same year 

as did their master. The effective leaders of the samgha 

during the ke-valin period of these chief disciples were the 

two ganadharas, Indrabhiti Gautama and Sudharman, | 
who had not yet attained to kevalajiana and were thus 

still “available” to lead the community after the death of 

Mahavira. It is likely, therefore, that the extant Jaina 

canon comprises the recensions of only these two gana- 

dharas, who must have previously absorbed the recensions 

of the others (if there were any), and who therefore figure 

in the canon as the major interlocutors to whom Maha- 

vira’s answers are directed. Indrabhiti Gautama, like his 

contemporary Ananda,° chief attendant of Gautama the 
Buddha, was unable to attain arhatship due to his deep 
attachment to his master. Even the practice of severe aus- 
terities, which earned him the title ghoratavassi, could 
not overcome the bonds of this devotion. The tenth lecture 
of Uttaradhyayana, a subsidiary canonical text, is said 
to have been delivered by Mahavira on the last day of his — 
life with the specific aim of curing his chief disciple of this 
weakness. In words which move the hearts of Jainas to 
this day, Mahavira exhorted Indrabhiti Gautama not to 
linger on the path and not to miss the moment (samaya) of 
self-realization: - 


As the fallow leaf of the tree falls to the 
ground when its days are gone, even so the life 
of men [will come to its end]; 
Gautama, be careful all the while! 
As a dewdrop clinging to the top of a blade 
of KuSa-grass lasts but a short time, 
even so the life of men; 
Gautama, be careful all the while! 
You have crossed the great ocean; why do 
- you halt so near the shore? Make haste 


6. See Malalasekera 1938: I, 264. 
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to attain the other side; 
Gautama, be careful all the while!’ 


Tradition is unanimous in asserting that Mahavira died — 


soon after giving this sermon, and that Indrabhiti Gau- 
tama, “cutting off love and hatred,” attained the noble 
goal of omniscience on that same day, making it a doubly 
memorable one for followers of the Jina. He lived on as a 
kevalin for twelve years, finally entering nirvana in Raja- 
grha at the age of 92. 

Since the kevalin neither administers nor preaches, Su- 
dharman must have assumed the-leadership of the Jaina 
order upon Indrabhiti Gautama’s attainment of omni- 
science. He also remained sole custodian of the scripture, 
which now contained, in addition to his own version, ‘the 
recension handed down in the tradition of Indrabhiti Gau- 
tama. This body of sacred material he taught to his disciple 
Jambi. Most sermons of the extant canon thus begin with 
Sudharman saying to Jambi: “Oh long-lived One! Thus 
have I heard the following discourse from the Venerable 
[Mahavira]” (suyam me avusam! tenam bhagavaya evam 
akkhayam). Sudharman taught the scriptures for some 
twelve years after Mahavira’s nirvana; in the thirteenth 
year he himself reached omniscience. 

With Sudharman’s death in that year (his hundredth), 
the first generation of the disciples of Mahavira came to 
an end. Jambi then succeeded to leadership of the order 
and taught for eight years. Upon attaining kevalajiiana 
and entering nirvana in the sixty-fourth year after Maha- 
vira’s death, he became the last person in this time cycle to 
reach moksa. The tradition of oral transmission was Car- 
ried on for a century and a half by his successors in the line. 
of Prabhava, Sayyambhava, Yasobhadra, and finally Bha- 


_ 7. dumapattae pamduyae jaha nivadai rdiganana accae/ evam manuyana 
‘iviyam, samayam Goyama ma pamayae//1// kusagge jaha osabimdue, tho- 
vam citthai lambamanae/ evam manuyana jiviyam, samayam Goyama ma 
pamayae/ [2/ / tinno hu si annavam maham, kim puna citthasi tiramagao/ 
abhitura param gamittae, samayam Goyama ma pamayae//35// UtS: x, 1-2, 35. 
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drabahu, in whose time, as we have seen, the Jaina com- 
munity was scattered by famine and suffered a major loss 
of its canon.’ 


The Literature 

The canonical literature (agama) of the Jainas is known 
variously as Nigantha-pavaydana (sermons of the Nirgran- 
tha), gani-pidaga (basket of the ganadharas), suya-nana 
(scriptural knowledge), or merely siddhanta (doctrine).? It 
consists of some sixty texts divided into three groups of 
works known as pirva, anga, and angabahya, all handed 
down in an ancient Magadhan language called Ardhama- 
gadhi:?° | 


Agama 


I Purva II Anga III Angabahya 
(14 texts) (12 texts) (34 texts) 


(a) Upanga  (b) Chedasiitra  (c) Milasitra 
(12 texts) (6 texts) (4 texts) 


(d) Prakirnakasitra (e) Calikasitra 
(10 texts) (2 texts) 


I. The fourteen Pirvas (all extinct) 
(1) Utpada (Uppada); (2) Agrayani (Agganiya); (3) Vir- 
ya (Viriya); (4) Astinastipravada (Atthinatthi-pavaya): 
(S) JAGnapravada (Nana-p.); (6) Satyapravada (Sacca- 
p.); (7) Atmapravada (Aya-p.); (8) Karmapravada 


8. For a Jaina history of the patriarchate from Jambi to Bhadrabahu, see 
Jacobi 1932: intro, xxxviff. 

9. For histories of Jaina literature, see Winternitz 1933: II, 424-595; Kapadia 
194]; Schubring 1962: §37-50; Folkert 1976. _ 

10. Ardhamagadhi was employed only in the most ancient times; the lan- 
guage of extant Svetambara texts is very close to Maharastri Prakrit and is often 
referred to as Jaina Maharastri by modern scholars. Digambaras adopted 
another dialect called Sauraseni Prakrit, the language of the Satkhandagama and 
other works. See NS-ADS: intro, 19. 

11. The original Prakrit titles are given in parentheses. | have used Sanskrit 
equivalents throughout, following the practice adopted by the Jainas: 
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(Kamma-p.); (9) Pratyakhyanapravada (Paccakkhana- 


p.); (10) Vidyanuvada (Vijja-p.); (11) Kalyanavada ' 


(Kallanavada—also known as Avanjha); (12) Prana- 
vada (Panavada); (13) Kriyavisala (Kiriyavisala); (14) 
Lokabindusara (Logabindusara). 

II. The twelve Angas 

(1) Acaranga-siitra (Ayaramga-sutta); (2) Siitrakrtanga 
(Stiyagadamga); (3) Sthananga (Thanamga); (4) Sama- 
vayanga (Samavayamga); (5) Bhagavati Vyakhyapraj- 
_ fapti(Bhagavai Viyahapannatti); (6) Jnatrdharmakatha 
(Nayadhammakahdo); (7) Upasakadasah (Uvasagada- 
sao); (8) Antakrddaéah (Amtagadadasao); (9) Anuttara- 


upapatikadasah (Anuttarovavaiyadasao); (10) Prasna-— 


vyakarana (Panhavagaranaim); (11) Vipakasruta (Viva- 
gasuyam); (12) Drstivada (Ditthivaya), extinct. 
Ill. a. The twelve Upangas 
(1) Aupapatika (Uvavaiya); (2) Rajaprasniya (Rayapa- 
senaijja); (3) Jivajivabhigama (Jivajivabhigama); (4) 
Prajnapana (Pannavana); (5) Siiryaprajnapti (Siriya- 
pannatti); (6) Jambudvipaprajnapti (Jambuddivapan- 
natti); (7) Candraprajnapti (Camdapannatti); (8) Nira- 
yavali (Nirayavalt); (9) Kalpavatamsikah (Kappava- 
damsiao); (10) Puspikah (Pupphiao); (11) Puspacilikah 
(Pupphaciliao); (12) Vrsnidasah (Vanhidasao). 

b. The six Chedasitras 
(1) Acaradasah (Aydaradasao); (2) Brhatkalpa (Biha- 
kappa); (3) Vyavahara (Vavahara); (4) Nisitha (Nistha): 
(5) Mahanisitha (Mahdanisiha); (6) Jitakalpa (Jiyakappa). 

c. The four Milasitras 
(1) Dagavaikalika (Dasaveyaliya); (2) Uttaradhyayana 
(Uttarajjhayana); (3) Avasyaka (Avassaya); (4) Pinda- 
niryukti (Pimdanijjutti). 

d. The ten Prakirnakasitras 
(1) CatuhSarana (Causarana); (2) Aturapratyakhyana 
(Aurapaccakkhana); (3) Bhaktaparijnia (Bhattaparinna); 
(4) Samstaraka (Samthara); (5) Tandulavaicarika (Tam- 
dulaveyaliya); (6) Candravedhyaka (Camdavijjhaya); 
(7) Devendrastava (Devimdatthaya); (8) Ganividya 
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(Ganivijja); (9) Mahapratyakhyana (Mahapaccakkha- 
na); (10) Virastava (Viratthaya). 

e. The two Cilikasiitras 
(1) Nandi-sutra (Namdi-sutta); (2) Anuyogadvara-sitra 
(Anuogaddaraim).'? 


I. THE PORVAS (OLD TEXTS) ; 
The Pirvas include fourteen works of great antiquity, 
claimed by the Jainas to go back to the time of Paréva. 
These texts are no longer extant, but brief descriptions of 
their contents have survived in the later literature. They 
seem to have included the most ancient Jaina speculations 
on the nature of the cosmos, doctrines pertaining to the 
bondage of the soul by matter, and polemics against con- 
temporary philosophical schools. They also contained a 
great deal of Jaina astrology and astronomy, as well as 
esoteric methods of attaining yogic and occult powers. The 
Purvas were transmitted in an oral tradition (ruta) and are 
said to have been. preached anew by Mahavira and sys- 
tematized by the ganadharas. Eventually, much of this 
material was probably integrated into-the Anga texts, 
which originated with Mahavira himself. Indeed, Jainas 
believe that the twelfth Anga, called Drstivada, contained 
the main Pirva teachings.’° 

Partly because it was thus incorporated into the Angas, 
and perhaps due to the esoteric nature of its subject matter, 
this branch of the canon appears to have been mastered by 

12. All forty-five extant texts referred to here are accepted as canonical by 
the Svetambaras. Members of the Sthanakavasi sect (see Ch. IX), however, 
recognize only thirty-one of these as authentic: the eleven Angas, twelve 
Upangas, six Chedasitras, and four texts from various categories (Dasavaika- 
lika, Nandi-siittra, and Anuyogadvara-siitra). They also include in this category 
one work known as Avasyaka-siitra, which seems to be a collection of material 
culled from various Prakirnakasitras. Digambaras, while retaining identical 
names for the Pirva and Anga texts, do not admit that any of these have 
survived in authentic form. Among all the remaining works, they recognize 
only a few of the Prakirnakasitras as valid scripture. 

It should be noted here that in the Svetambara tradition, several extra- 
canonical texts have gained a status functionally equivalent to that of the 
scriptures themselves; notable among these are Rsibhdsitani (Isibhasiyaim) and 


Angavidya (Amgavijja). For details, see Schubring 1962: §56. 
13. On the possible contents of the Drstivada, see Alsdorf 1973. 
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very few. The Jaina tradition is unanimous in affirming 
that the great pontiff Bhadrabahu (circa 300.c.) was the 
last person who knew all fourteen Pirvas by heart. After 
him, knowledge of the Pirvas was lost; most of those men- 


dicants who had memorized portions thereof perished in” 


the great Magadha famine. Thus no more than a small part 
of the Drstivada seems to have been recited at the first Jaina 
council, held under the leadership of Sthilabhadra. 

Even this incomplete Drstivada was totally lost from the 
Svetambara tradition in a subsequent period. But the 
Digambaras were able to preserve a few sections dealing 
with karma theory from the third book, called Pirvagata 
(That which belongs to the Pirva). These were transmitted 
by the Digambara mendicant Dharasena (circa A.D. 156) 
to his disciples Puspadanta and Bhitabali, who in turn 
committed the teaching to writing. The resulting work, 
known as Satkhandagama (Scripture in six parts), was 
probably the first written scripture of the Jainas. Soon 
thereafter another Digambara mendicant named Gunabha- 
dra, drawing upon the same sources as had Dharasena, 
compiled a second work called Kasayaprabhrta. Both cf 
these early texts deal with Jaina theories of bondage of the 
soul, and were probably comprehensible only to the most 

advanced mendicant scholars of the day. Voluminous 
commentaries are reported to have been written on them, 
most notably Virasena’s Dhavala (The luminous) on the 
Satkhandagama (a.p. 800) and Jinasena’s Jayadhavala 
(The victoriously luminous) on the Kasayaprabhrta (a.p. 
820).%* The:texts and their commentaries run altogether to 
some 120,000 verses; preserved on palm-leaf manuscripts 
(perhaps the oldest of their kind to have been found in 
India), they have only recently been critically edited and 
published. 


14. This entire literature consists of some thirty-eight volumes (16 volumes 
of the Dhavala, 7 of the Mahadhavalé, and 15 of the Jayadhavala). It compares 
well with the Svetimbara literature on the doctrine of karma, known as the 


Karmagrantha of Devendrasiri (fourteenth century), vols. I-VI. See Glasenapp 
1942: xii-xx. 
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The Satkhandagama and Kasayaprabhrta are the only 
canonical works that the Digambaras possess;'* followers 
of this tradition have consistently maintained that the 
Anga and Angabahya texts were “totally lost” as early as 
the second century A.D. 

Fortunately, however, the loss was not really “total.” 
The Digambaras perhaps first adopted this expression in 
order to reject, for reasons discussed earlier, the authen- 
ticity of scriptures retained by their Svetambara rivals. It 
is also likely that the former sect actually did lose whatever 
canonical materials they may have possessed during their 
migration to the south and subsequent isolation from the 
bulk of the Jaina mendicant community. Whatever the 
case, the Svetambaras who had inherited the scriptures 
that had been approved at the Pataliputra council were 
able to preserve large portions of the Anga and the Anga- 
bahya materials, even though they had lost the Pirvas and 
the Drstivada Anga. We do not know the earliest date at 
which they began to put the canon into written form; this 
must have taken place prior to the second council, which 
was held at Mathura in the fourth century a.p. under the 
guidance of Pontiff Skandila (a.p. 300-343). | 

The Svetambara tradition that speaks of this council 
also alludes to another synod held concurrently at Valabhi 
(in Saurashtra) under the supervision of one acarya Naga- 
rjuna. It is said that the two leaders could not meet in order 
to resolve the differences in their recensions at that time; 

such a resolution was accomplished, however, by a third 
and last council, again in Valabhi, which took place either 
980 or 993 years after Mahavira’s nirvana (that is, either 
in A.D. 453 or 466).'* The leader of this meeting, Devardhi- 


15. In medieval times this literature was known as siddhanta, and one who 
mastered it was honored by the title siddhanta-cakravarti. The famous author 
Nemicandra (A.D. 950) was a scholar of this type; his Gommatasara was con- 
sidered the most sacred of available Digambara texts until the recent discovery 
of the works noted above. For an analysis of the Gommatasara, see Jindal 
1958: 94-186. 

16. See Kapadia 1941: 63. 
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gani Ksamasramana, compiled the final redaction of the 
extant canon and had it committed to writing in its 
entirety.?” 


II. THE ANGAS (LIMBS) 

The Angas, so called because they were seen as compo- 
nents of the body of scripture, include twelve texts; of 
these only the twelfth, the aforementioned Drstivada, is 
no longer extant. There is also a subsidiary canon, the 
Angabahya (Outside the limbs), which is a collection of 
miscellaneous texts that in some cases originate not from 
Mahavira directly but from certain Elders (sthaviras) of a 
later date. The overall canon in its present form cannot be 
claimed to go back to the times of Mahavira. Hermann 
Jacobi, who prepared the first critical edition and transla- 
_tion of the Acaranga (the first Anga),1®* has established 
that the canon was recited neither in a single period nor by 
a single individual. The appearance of different spellings 
for the same word indicate Prakrit recitations from various 
periods. It is also possible to find long, archaic chapters 
side by side with relatively modern ones in a-single work; 
this strongly suggests the attempt to fill in a previously 
incomplete version.!? There are even entire texts (for ex- 
ample, the tenth Anga, called Prasnavyakarana) the con- 
tents of which are at variance with the descriptions applied 
to them in older sources, indicating that later substitutions 
were made for materials lost in the process of oral trans- 
mission. In spite of all such omissions, additions, and 


17. “$riDevarddhiganiksamaéramanena &riVirad agityadhikanavaéata (980) 
varse jatena dvadaéavarsiyadurbhiksavasad bahutarasadhuvyapattau bahuéru- 
tavicchittau ca jatayam.. . bhavisyadbhavyalokopakaraya érutabhaktaye ca 
srisanghagrahad mrtavasistatadakalinasarvasadhin Valabhyam akarya tanmu- 
khad avicchinnavasistan nyanadhikan trutitanutrutitan 4gamalapakan anukra- 
mena svamatya sankalayya pustakaradhah krtah. tato milato ganadharabhasi- 

_ tanam api 4gamanam karta $riDevarddhiganiksamaéramana eva jatah.”: Quoted 
in Kapadia 1941: 63, n. 1 (from the Samacarisataka of Samayasundara). 
Cea The Ayaramga Sutta of the Svetambara Jains, London, 1882, tr. Jacobi 

19, Compare, e.g., the eighth lecture of AS (§462-522), bk. I, with the 
obviously older materials of lectures 1-7 (§1-461). 
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modifications, a considerable portion of the extant canon 
must be considered authentic, reflecting (at least in those 
discussions where sectarian conflict is absent) the earliest 
and most basic teachings of Mahavira. 


The eleven Anga texts can be broadly categorized into 
four areas: ecclesiastical law; the examination of false 
views; doctrine; and finally, narratives for the edification 
of the laity. The first Anga, appropriately called Acara 
(Conduct), forms the law book for Jaina monks and nuns. 
It regulates their conduct by delineating the obligatory 
vows (such as the vow to avoid injuring even the most 
minute forms of life), and also by giving specific instruc- 
tions pertaining to permissible methods for obtaining such 
requisites as food, clothing, lodging, and medicine. The 
Acaranga is accorded great reverence, not only because 
its explication of the law forms the very foundation of 
mendicant conduct, but also because it contains what is 
certainly our most authoritative account of the life of 
Mahavira. The work has been judged on linguistic and 
metrical grounds to comprise the oldest portion of the 
extant canon, and it may well have preserved Mahavira’s 
own words on the cardinal doctrine of ahimsa (noninjury). 

A person may enter monastic life with the noblest of 
motives and yet be led into “wrong” paths by advocates of 
“false,” that is, heretical, doctrines. A critical examination 
of teachings opposed to that of the Jina is therefore under- 
taken in the Sitrakrta, the second Anga.?° Niyativada 
(fatalism), ajfidnavada (agnosticism), and several types of 
akriyavada (nonaction)—Samkhya eternalism, Carvaka 
annihilationism, and others—are discussed in this Anga; 
all are rejected as being one-sided (ekantavada) and thus 
inferior to the comprehensive (anekanta) Jaina view of 
reality. 

The third Anga volume, entitled Sthana (Cases), is a 
kind of encyclopedia; it considers an almost bewilderingly 


20. Translated by Jacobi 1895: 235-435. 
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detailed variety of doctrinal issues in a schematic way, 


calculated to aid in their memorization and comprehension. 


The fourth Anga, Samavaya (Putting together), is a 
continuation of the third. It preserves what is probably 
the earliest record of the contents of the twelve Angas, 
and is therefore of great importance in determining the 
authenticity of the extant canon. 

The fifth, Vyakhydaprajnapti (Proclamation of explana- 
tions) is by far the most voluminous work of the entire 
canon.”* Countless questions, asked by Indrabhiti Gau- 
tama, fill the text. Mahavira’s answers demonstrate his 
unique method of responding to each question with a 
statement “subject to qualifications” (syadvada).?2 This 
practice was to have a profound effect upon the develop- 
ment of Jaina philosophy; thus we find the Vakhyapraj- 
napti held in high esteem and referred to as Bhagavati, 
the venerable. The Bhagavati is also of great historical 
importance, containing the controversial episodes of Ma- 
havira’s encounters with the Ajivika teacher Makkhali 
Gosala and the events that culminated in the latter's tragic 
death. 

The remaining Angas, with the exception of the tenth, 
can be grouped under the genre of kathda, narratives in- 
tended for the edification of the laity. The sixth, Jnatr- 
dharmakathah,?? sets the tone for such religious ‘tales 
(dharma-katha), which came to be a favorite genre among 
Jainas of the medieval period.** Of special importance in 
this text is the narrative concerning Malli, the female Tir- 
thankara of the Svetambara sect. The next (seventh) Anga, 


21. For a study and analysis of this work, see Sikdar 1964; Deleu 1970: 
intro. 17-50. 

22. The following provides a good example of such a dialogue: jiva nam 
bhamte! kim sasaya, asdsaya? Goyaméal jiva siya sdsaya, siya asasaya. se 
kinatthenam bhamte! evam vuccai “jiva siya sasaya, siya asasaya’? Goyamal 
davvatthayae sasaya, bhavatthay3e asdsayd; se tenatthenam Goyama! evam 
vuccai”. . . java siya asasaya.” BhS: vii, 2 (§273). 

23. See Schubring 1962: §46. 

24. For a survey of the Jaina narrative literature (katha), see Upadhye's 
intro. to the Brhatkathakoga; Ghatge 1934. 
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Upasaka-dasah,”* sets forth the lives of ten exemplary lay- 
men; we will have occasion to look more closely at one of 
these, the tale of Ananda, in a later chapter. 

The Antakrddasah (eight) and the Anuttaraupapatika- 
dasah* (nine) recount legends of monks undergoing ex- 
treme austerities. The former describes individuals whose 
practice leads them to nirvana, while the latter deals with 
those who attain rebirth in the highest heavens. The An- 
takrddasah contains several stories set in the time of Nemi, 
the twenty-second Tirthankara. The famous Hindu ava- 
tara Krsna is here integrated into Jaina mythology by being 
described as the nephew of Nemi; several stories deal with 
his exploits. | 

The tenth Anga, called Prasnavydkarana, delineates the 
mahavratas. As above, the content of the extant text does 
not agree with that ascribed to it in the Samavaya. The 
style too betrays a later hand, and it seems likely that the 
version which has come down to us was not composed 
until after the last Valabhi council (A.D. 450).?” 

The eleventh and last Anga is the Vipakaégruta. This 
work deals with the irrevocable law of karma; the sorts of 
results (vipaka) that follow from good and bad deeds per- 
formed in previous lives are vividly described. The tale of 
Miyaputta, born with a terribly deformed body due to 
previous sinful conduct, dominates the collection. These 
stories, which depict ten good and ten evil “outcomes,” 
must have acted both as powerful deterrents to wrong- 
doing and as inducements to undertaking the holy life of 
a mendicant. 


III. THE ANGABAHYA 
The Angabahya (Subsidiary canon) originates not with 
the ganadharas but with the sthaviras, mendicant authors 


25. Translated by A. F.R. Hoernle 1890. 
26. Translated by L. D. Barnett 1907. 
27. See NS-ADS: intro. 28. 
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of a subsequent period.?* In ancient times this collection 
was also known as Prakirnaka (The miscellaneous)?’ and 
contained some eighteen texts, mostly employed in confes- 
sional rites; a large number of these have survived.?° This 
group formed the nucleus of the extant Svetambara Anga- 
bahya, which probably reached its present form at or 
_around the time of the Valabhi council and comprises 
thirty-four texts arranged in five groups: Upanga, Cheda- 
sutra, Mulasitra, Prakirnakasiitra, and Cilikasitra. 


a. The Upangas.—The Upanga (Subsidiary to the Anga) 


consists of twelve texts, mostly narratives addressed to the _ 


laity. The first, Aupapatika, opens with a beautiful de- 
scription of the grand reception accorded Mahavira by 
King Kinika and his subjects when the Jina arrived in a 
park outside the city of Campa. This section is called sama- 
vasarana (The coming together), a term that figured sig- 
nificantly in later ideas of the “holy assembly” of the 
Tirthankara; representation of such an assembly, more- 
over, became an important feature of Jaina art and temple 
architecture. | 

The main story of the Aupapatika concerns the extra- 
ordinary behavior of a group of non-Jaina mendicants 
(parivrajakas). Finding themselves in a forest with no 
access to any laypersons (the only acceptable source of 
alms), they bravely chose to face death by fasting rather 


28. ganadharakayamamgagayam, jam kata therehi bahiram tam tu/ niya- 
tam vamgapavittham, aniyayasuyabahiram bhaniyam// Quoted in Nandisitra 
[Haribhadra’s Vrtti]: §79. 

29. See NS-ADS: intro. 23. 


30. Two ancient lists have survived: (1) Umasvati’s Tattvarthabhasya (i, ° 


20) accepted only by the Svetambara tradition as an authentic work of this 
author) enumerates the following texts under the category of Angabahya: 
Samayika, Caturviméatistava, Vandana, Pratikramana, Kdyavyutsarga, Prat- 
yakhyana, Daégavaikdlika, Uttaradhyayana, Dasa, Kalpa-vyavahara, Nigitha, 
Rsibhasita, and so on. (2) Virasena’s Dhavalatika, accepted by the Digambara 
tradition, gives a somewhat different version: tattha Angabahirassa coddasa 
atthahiyara, tam jaha Samaiyam, Cauvisatthao, Vamdana, Padikammam, 
Venaiyam, Kidiyammam, Dasaveyaliyam, Uttarajjhayanam, Kappavavaharo, 
Kappakappiyam, Mahakappiyam, Pundariyam, Mahapundariyam, Nisthiyam 
cedi. Poa aan I, 96. For a concordance of these two lists, see NS-ADS. 
intro. 21ff. 
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than breaking their vow of adattadana-virati (not taking 
what is not given).?? Although these mendicants belonged 
to a brahmanical order, they had at one time been disciples 
of a Jaina layman named Ammada; thus they now decided 
to take refuge in Mahavira (becoming his disciples by in- 
voking his name) and to fast to death.? This holy conduct 
brought about their rebirth (upapdta) in heavenly abodes. 

It should be noted here that Jainas admit the possibility 
of any mendicant, regardless of sectarian affiliation, at- 
taining to the heavens, so long as he keeps his vows; the 
Aupapatika even provides specific information about the 
kinds of heavens that are open to members of various 
heretic orders.*> This story, moreover, goes beyond a mere 
generalized emphasis upon adherence to vows; by depic- 
ting even death as preferable to improper conduct, it un- 
derlines the belief of Mahavira’s followers that no other 
mendicants are as strongly committed as they to the rules 
of the holy life. 

The second Upanga, called Rajapragniya, is a dialogue 
between a Jaina mendicant named KeSi and one King Paesi 
(Prasenajit) of Seyaviya concerning the existence of the 
soul. This work is of great historical importance for two 
reasons: it resembles, in both form and content, the Paya- 
sirajafinasutta of the Buddhist canon (Dighanikaya: II.x.), 
and it employs a disciple of Paréva as a proponent of Jaina 
doctrine. The story begins with a description of the king, 
who is a ruler bereft of righteousness. Harsh and cruel, the 
destroyer of many animals, he shows no respect to brah- 
mans or ascetics and scourges his subjects with unbearable 


32. On this holy practice, called sallekhana, see Ch. VII. 

33. Ajivika mendicants, for example, are said to attajn an exalted heavenly 
abode called Acyuta-kalpa: se je ime gamagara java samnivesesu Ajivika 
bhavamti . . . tenam eyarivenam viharenam viharamana bahaim vasaim pari- 
yayam paunitta kalamase kalam kiccd ukkosenam Accue Kappe devattae uva- 
vattaro bhavamti . . . Aupapatika-siitra: §40. 
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taxation. At one time, this king sent his charioteer Citta 
to the neighboring city of Sravasti, where it happened that 
Keéi, a lifelong celibate (kumara-sramana) ordained in the 
_ discipline of Parsva (Pasavaccijja), was also in temporary 
residence.** Upon listening to the mendicant’s sermon on 
the four-fold restraint, Citta became Keéi’s disciple;** re- 
turning to Seyaviya, he persuaded the king to visit his 
new teacher. 

The subsequent exchange between Keéi and the skeptical 
Paesi is valuable in that it brings to light various popular 
notions regarding the soul, as well as the Jaina theories 
that were put forth to counter those of the materialists and 
of the brahmanical schools.?* The Rajaprasniya presents 
an important Jaina concept regarding the “dimensions” of 
the soul, stated in what is probably its most ancient form. 
Almost every soul-affirming Indian system holds that the 
soul, being nonmaterial, is totally free from limits and 
therefore all-pervasive (vibhu). Only the Jainas have pos- 
ited a soul which is nonmaterial and yet subject to con- 
traction and expansion when in its mundane state; such-a 
soul is therefore of the same dimension as its body (sva- 
deha-parimana). King Paesi asks, pertinently, whether 
such a soul would not lose weight when reincarnating from 
a large body into a small one, and if this process would not 
eventually result in its destruction. KeSi responds by intro- 
ducing an important Jaina technical term, agurulaghutva, 
which designates a quality (guna) whereby there is neither 
gain (guru) nor loss (laghu) in the innate extent of a soul 

34. tenam kalenam tenam samaenam Pasavaccijje Kesi namam kumara- 
samane jaisampanne kulasampanne . . . caudasapuvvi caunanovagae pamca- 
him anagarasaehim saddhim samparivude . . . Savatthie nayarie bahiya kotthae 
ujjane . . . samjamenam tavasa appanam bhavemane viharai. Rajaprasniya- 
sutra: §48. : 

35. tae nam se Kesi kumarasamane Cittassa sarahissa tise mahaimahdliyae 
mahaccaparisde caujjamam dhammam parikahei. tam jaha: savvao panaivay4o 


veramanam, savvao musavaydo veramanam, savvao adinnadanao veramanam, 
savvao bahiddhadando veramanam. Ibid.: §50. 


36. “Paesi, amham samandnam Nigganthanam esa sanna. . . jahd anno 
jivo annam sariram no tam jivo tam sariram.” Ibid.: §61. 
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even when it undergoes fluctuations to “fit” one particular 
body or another.” Such a process is illustrated by the 
example of a piece of cloth, which retains its original mass 
whether it is folded or spread out. 

The notion of agurulaghutva became especially signifi- 
cant in later literature, when Jaina scholastics began grap- 
pling with the fundamental problem of change. The fact 
that this doctrine of “no essential change in the soul, even 
under conditions of defilement” is here enunciated not by 
Mahavira, but by a member of the older school, seems 
calculated to lend it greater authority by virtue of increased 
antiquity. The Rajaprasniya goes on to tell us that King 
Paesi was converted and became a Jaina layman (upasaka). 
His queen, who like her husband had for many years been 
dedicated to the hedonistic life, could not bear the king's 
new austerity and poisoned hii. But Paesi had changed 
so completely that he went immediately to the public hall 
of fasting (posaha-sala) where, taking the vows of a men- 
dicant, he peacefully laid down his body; not a single 
thought of ill will towards his wife had entered his mind, 
and he was instantly reborn in a heavenly abode.** The 
story ends with the prophecy that Paesi will eventually 
become a mendicant and attain nirvana. 

The third Upanga, Jivajtvabhigama (Understanding the 
sentient and the insentient), is devoted to a discussion of 
these two modes of being, which together describe the 
totality of existents set forth in Jaina ontology. The work 
opens with a salutation to the twenty-four Tirthankaras,*° 

37. evameva Paesi, jivassa agurulahuyattam paducca jivamtassa va tuli- 
yassa muyassa va tuliyassa natthi kei anatte va-java lahuyatte va . . . Ibid.: §67. 

38. taé nam se Paesi raya Siriyakamtde devie attanam sampaladdham 
janitta Siriyakamtae devie manasa vi appadussamane jeneva posahasala 
teneva uvagacchi...dabbhasamtharagam samtharei.. . samahipatte kala- 
mase kalam kicca . . . Ibid.: §76. 

39. namo Usabhaiyadnam titthayaranam. iha khalu jinamayam .. . jinade- 
siyam ... anuviiya tam... roemana thera bhagavamto Jivajivabhigamana- 
mam ajjhayanam pannavimsu. Jivajivabhigama-siitra: §1. For the nomes of the 


Tirthankaras, as well as a description of their iconographic representations, see 
Ch. VI n. 19. 
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indicating that widespread belief in these exalted figures: 


goes back to a very early period. The Jivajivabhigama is 


a virtual compendium of Jainism presented in dialogue ~ 


form; the chief interlocutor, just as in the Vyakhydpraj- 
napti Anga, is Indrabhiti Gautama. | 

The fourth Upanga, called Prajriapanad (Explanations), 
claims to present the essence of the long-lost Drstivada or 
twelfth Anga. Being the sole representative of the extinct 
Parva traditions, as well as of the Drstivada, the Prajna- 
pana is viewed with great reverence by Svetambaras, who 
refer to it as Bhagavati (a title normally applied only to 
the Anga text Vyakhyaprajnapti). In both style and con- 
tent the Prajnapand resembles the Satkhandagama of the 
Digambaras, indicating that both derive from similar, if 
not identical, traditions.*° The work is rather voluminous, 
consisting of some thirty-six chapters in which the author 
considers the jiva (soul) in its manifold aspects: births 
(gati), sense organs (indriya), bodies (Sarira), language 
(bhasa), sexual feelings (veda), passions (kasaya), karma, 
the spiritual path (samvara), and so on. It is further distin- 
guished by the fact that its authorship is known; the writer 
was apparently a monk called Arya Syama, who flourished 
circa 79 B.c.*! 

The next three Upangas, Jambidvipaprajnapti, Sirya- 
prajnapti and Candraprajnapti, deal respectively with cos- 
mology, movements of the sun, and movements of the 
moon. Jambiidvipa, as we have seen earlier, is the center 


of the universe (loka-aka$a); it is of primary interest to the | 


Jainas in that it contains the “continent” of Bharata (Bha- 
rata-ksetra), one of the few areas of habitation where 
Tirthankaras are born and where other human beings may 
obtain moksa by following their teachings. The Jambid- 
40. For a comparison of the two texts, see Malvania 1969. 
41, suyasagara vineina jena suyarayanamuttamam dinnam/ sisaganassa 
_ bhagavao tassa namo Ajjasamassa// ajjihayanaminam cittam suyarayanam 


Ditthivayanisamdam/ jaha vanniyam bhagavaya ahamavi taha vannaissami// 
Prajnapana-sittra: §i, 4-5. On the date of Arya Syama, see Malvania 1969: 43ff. 
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vipaprajnapti furnishes a great mass of information on the 
progressive (utsarpini) and regressive (avasarpini) time 
cycles; it also discusses the dawn of current human civiliza- 


tion, when Rsabha, first Tirthankara of our period, estab-_ 


lished the new tirtha. The legends of Rsabha are of great 
significance, expressing the Jaina attempt to show that the 
first Jina was also the first lawgiver, the individual who 
set up secular as well as spiritual laws for mankind. At a 
later time, Jaina teachers proclaimed Rsabha to be the 
originator of even the caste system; this idea, as we shall 
see in a subsequent chapter (IX, nn. 24-28), was promul- 
gated with the aim of protecting the Jaina laity from total 
absorption by brahmanical institutions. 

Of still greater importance is the legend pertaining to 
Rsabha’s eldest son, Bharata, the first cakravartin (Uni- 
versal monarch), after whom the Jainas’ “Bharata-ksetra” 
(probably identical with the Indian subcontinent) 
named. Although he had conquered the entire realm, 
Bharata is said to have been an ideal Jaina king, adhering 
to the layman's vow of nonviolence and unattached to his 
wealth and domain. So pure was his heart, so perfect his 
conduct, and so firm his faith in Jaina doctrine that the 
seemingly trivial event of seeing a ring fall accidentally 
from his finger made him realize the futility and vanity of 
worldly wealth; then and there, even without formally 
renouncing the household life, he attained to kevalajfiana. 
The story of Bharata is unique in that the canon nowhere 
else suggests the possibility of achieving omniscience with- 
out first taking the mendicant vows.” 

Digambaras totally reject this particular episode as con- 
trary to the Law, but they do consider Bharata a man of 
great purity who attained to kevalajfiana as soon as he 
had actually become a monk. He reigns supreme in their 


42. See Jambidvipaprajnapti-sitra: §70. Later Svetambara literature does 
refer ‘to other instances of such an achievement; see, e.g., the story of Maru- 
devi, below, Ch. VII n. 25. 
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puran2s and romances as a sage among kings, an ideal 
layman whose true vision (samyak-dargana) was never 
flawed by the vicissitudes of worldly existence.*? 

The remaining five Upangas (Nirayavali, Kalpavatamsi- 
kah, Puspikah, Puspacilikah and Vrsnidaéah) ** may have 
originally formed the nucleus of the entire collection; they 
are mainly narratives describing various laymen and lay- 
women who engage in good and evil actions and then reap 
the fruits appropriate thereto. The last text, Vrsnidagsah, is 
of particular interest in that it contains legends pertaining 
to Nemi; like the eighth Anga (Antakrddaégah), it incor- 
porates many stories about members of the Vrsni clan, 
especially Krsna and Balarama. 


b. The Chedasiitras.—Another important group of works 
is that of the Chedasitras, which. could collectively be 
called a Jaina “book of discipline” (Vinaya Pitaka). This 
_ group originally consisted of seven texts, Acaradagah, 
Brhatkalpa, Vyavahara, Niéitha, Mahanisitha, Pancakal- 
pa, and Jitakalpa, of which all but the sixth are extant. The 
Brhatkalpa, Vyavahara, and Nisitha are known to be the 
works of Bhadrabahu (circa 3008.c.). 

Cheda is a technical term in Jaina ecclesiastical law; it 
refers to a reduction in a monk’s seniority, accompanied 
by appropriate expiation (usually fasting), for offences 
committed. The first text, Acaradagah* (also dalled Daéga- 
Srutaskandha), is a compendium of such rules. It lists, for 
example, twenty-one offences (Sabala) against the vows of 
monkhood, thirty-three kinds of disrespects (a$atana) to 
the elders (particularly those shown by a student to his 
preceptor), eight qualifications (sampada) of a leader (ga- 
nin) of the order, and twelve kinds of progressively more 
difficult austerities (bhiksu-pratima). There is also a fairly 

43. Especially noteworthy is a Kannada romance by Ratnakara Varni (circa 
1500) entitled Bharatesavaibhava, which seeks to synthesize the paths of renun- 
ciation and lay discipline. 


44. See Deleu 1969. 
45. See Caillat 1965, 1968; and Schubring 1966. 
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detailed account of the eleven stages of laymanship (upa- 
saka-pratima). These stages together make up a course of 
increasingly more comprehensive renunciation of worldly 
activities, eventually bringing the layman to the brink of 
mendicancy.*° 
The eighth chapter of Acaradagah, entitled Paryusana- 
kalpa or Samacari, gives rules for monastic life during the 
rainy season. Since monks and nuns are obliged to remain 
in a particular place while the monsoon continues, they 
must at that time undergo an unusual amount of contact 
with lay society. The spiritual hazards of such extended 
contact are well-known; hence the strictures laid down by 
the Samacari serve a useful and highly regarded function 
in the life of the mendicant. The chapter has in fact been 
made into a separate book, to which are appended both 
a collective biography of the Jinas (Jinacarita) and a lineage 
of successors to the ganadharas (Sthaviravali). These three 
short works together comprise the so-called Kalpa-siitra,*” 
which is recited even today during the annual ceremony of 
public confession and forgiveness known as samvatsari.*® 
_ The remaining portions of the Chedasiitras are devoted 
to further codification of monastic law.‘? They furnish 
details on what constitutes transgressions, as well as setting 
forth appropriate proceedings (vyavahara) to be brought 
against offenders. Although of little interest to the general 
reader, these texts are tremendously useful to anyone 
studying the growth of the monastic community. They 


46. See Ch. VI. 

47. Translated by Jacobi 1884: 217-311. 

48. On samvatsari, see Ch. VII. 

Tradition holds that the Kalpa-siitra has been used in public recitation for 
over 1,500 years, ever since Devarddhigani chanted it before King Dhruvasena 
of Valabhi to relieve the latter's grief over the death of his son. Indeed, no 
other text has achieved such popularity among Jainas; the many ornate and 
beautifully illustrated manuscripts of the work that have come down to us 
attest to this esteem. See Brown 1934. (See pl. 12.) 

49. For details on the Vyavahara and Nisitha, see Schubring (with Caillat) 
1966; for Mahanigitha, see Hamm (with Schubring) 1951 and Deleu (with 
Schubring) 1963. 
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also provide valuable insight into the numerous restrictions 
imposed upon itself by that community, mainly in order 
to preserve its integrity in the face of increasing depen- 
dence upon the laity. 


c. The Milasttras.—Of the four Milasitras, three have 
been preserved. One, the Dasavaikdlika,®° contains ten 
lectures (adhyayana) and two appendices (cilika) which 
together formed the material for study “beyond the pre- 
scribed hours” (vaikalika). The work is ascribed to Arya 
Sayyambhava (circa 429 B.c.), who is said to have com- 
piled it for his son Manaka. It begins with a declaration 
that dharma, the Law, consists of ahimsa, samyama (re- 
straint), and tapas (austerity), and that even the gods bow 
down to one who abides by this.Law.*! : 

The lectures are mostly in verse and cover a variety of 
topics pertaining to the monastic life. The first, called 
Druma-puspika (Trees and flowers), compares the begging 
habits of a mendicant to the activity of a bee, who gathers 
honey by moving gently from flower to flower without 
ever becoming a burden. The second warns that a monk 
should guard his senses, for “How will he remain an ascetic 
if he does not shun sense-pleasure? Sinking at each step, 
he will fall under the control of lustful thoughts.”*? It goes 
on to tell a famous story concerning Rajimati, bride of 
Prince Nemi. When Nemi abandoned her to follow the 
mendicant path (for he was to become the twenty-second 
Tirthankara in that very life), Rajimati took the vows of 
a nun. At some later time she was caught in a sudden 
rainstorm and retired to a cave to dry her clothing. There 
she was faced with amorous advances by Nemi’s younger 
brother, himself a monk; rather than give in to the man’s 


50. Translated by K. C. Lalwani 1973. 

51. dhammo mamgalam ukkittham, ahimsa samjamo tavo/ deva vi tam 
namamsamti, jassa dhamme siya mano// Daégavaikdlika-siitra: §i, 1. 

52. kaham nu kujja simannam, jo kame na nivarae/ pae pae visiyamto, 
samkappassa vasam gao// Ibid.: §ii, 1. 
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desires, she admonished him in terms that well illustrate 
the Jaina attitude towards those who fall away from their 
vows: 


Shame on you, who seek defeat! Shame, that you should 
crave for that which has been once abandoned. It would be 
better for you to die keeping your vows than to live in dis- 
grace! And if you continue to feel desire whenever you see a 
woman, surely, oh unfortunate one, you will lose stability 
and will be destroyed like a boat assailed by strong winds!® 


This legend has formed the basis of several popular dramas 
and narratives, still widely read and told among Jainas 
today. | | 

The third lecture, entitled Ksudrakacara-katha, enumer- 
ates fifty-two kinds of conduct that are not permitted to 
members of the mendicant community.** A Jaina renun- 
ciant must not, for example, receive food. from the palace 
of a king, or food which is specially cooked or bought for 
him; neither may he store it nor eat it after sunset. He must 
neither bathe nor brush his teeth, nor sponge his body; he 
may not fan himself, or wear sandals, or use an umbrella. 
He must not live with a householder, or serve him, or 
assist him in his profession. Jaina ascetics are prdised for 
their austerity and commended for “suffering heat in the 
summer, remaining uncovered in the winter, and remain- 
ing within shelters, fully restricted, during the rainy 
season.’”55 

In the fourth lecture we read of the six kinds of living 
beings (sat-jtva-nikaya) and of the duty of a mendicant to — 
refrain from hurting them. This lecture also contains sev- 
eral highly inspiring verses which admonish the monk to 


53. dhiratthu te ‘jasokami, jo tam jiviyakarana/ vamtam icchasi aveum, 
seyam te maranam bhave// jai tam kahisi bhavam, ja ja icchasi nario/ 
vayaviddhovwva hado, atthiappa bhavissasi// Ibid.: $ii, 8-10. 

54. Ibid.: §iii, 1-10. 

55. ayavayamti gimhesu, hemamtesu avavuda/ vasasu padisamlina, dhuya- 
mohd jiyimdiya// Ibid.: §iii, 12. 
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“walk mindfully, stand mindfully, sit and sleep mind- 
fully.’’5* He must know the nature of the self and of others: 
“First knowledge, then compassion; thus does one remain 
in full control. How can an ignorant person be compas- 
sionate, when he does not know good from evil?’5” 

Knowledge leads to compassion; compassion is mani- 
fested in behavior: : 


Whatever beings there aré, whether moving or non-moving, 
thou shall not hurt, whether knowingly or unknowingly . . . 


All beings desire to live; no one wants to die. Therefore a . 


nirgrantha refrains from all acts of injury.* 


The remaining lectures continue in.a similar vein, eulo- 
gizing the ascetic life while warning of its rigors: “It is 
terrible, it is not easy to undertake... nowhere but in 
Mahavira’s order is there such pure conduct, nor shall 
there ever be another Discipline like this one.” 

Another Milasitra, the Uttaradhyayana® (Book of 
later instructions) is claimed to be the last sermon of Ma- 
havira. Probably the best-known Jaina anthology, it. 
seems to include the works of numerous authors, com- 
piled over an extended period. The Uttaradhyayana is a 
mixture--of dialogues, parables, and catechisms, mostly 
in verse. There are thirty-six lectures (adhyayanas), and 
except for the last few of these the text can be considered 


56. kaham care? kaham citthe? kahamase? kaham sae?/ kaham bhumjamto 
bhasamto, pavakammam na bamdhai?// jayam care, jayam citthe, jayamase, 


jayam sae/ jayam bhumjamto bhasamto pavakammam na bamdhai// savva- . 


bhiyappabhiyatsa sammam bhiydi pasao/ pihiyasavassa damtassa pavam 
kammam na bamdhai// Ibid.: §iv, 7. | 

57. padhamam nanam tao dayd, evam citthai savvasamjae/ annani kim 
kahi, kim va nahii seyapavagam// Ibid.: §iv, 10. 

58. tatthimam padhamam thanam, Mahavirena desiyam/ ahimsa niuna 
dittha, savvabhiiesu samjamo// javamti loe pana, tasa aduva thavara/ te 
janamajanam va, na hane no vi ghayae// savve jiva vi icchamti, jivium na ma- 
rijjium/ tamha panivaham ghoram, niggamtha vajjayamti nam// Ibid.: fiv, 11. 

59. hamdi dhammatthakamanam, niggamthanam suneha me/ ayaragoya- 
ram bhimam sayalam durahitthiyam// nannattha erisam vuttam jam loe 
paramaduccaram/ viulatthanabhaissa na bhiiyam na bhavissai// Ibid.: §vi, 4-5. 

60. Translated by Jacobi 1895; 1-232. 
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fairly ancient. It is of historical importance in that it 
contains the controversial dialogue between Keéi and 
Gautama discussed in Chapter I. Portions of the work are 
also valuable for their descriptions of the milieu in which 
the monastic order developed, as well as of the social 
influence exerted by the order. 

It has earlier been noted that all eleven of the original 
disciples of Mahavira were of the brahman caste, also 
that they entered his order together with hundreds of 
their students. This kind of large-scale movement of 
young people into the monastic life must have had a 
tremendous effect upon the society of the time; several 
lectures of the Uttaradhyayana (for example, x, Nemi- 
pravrajya; xiv, Isukariyam; xx, Mahanirgranthiyam; xxi, 
Samudrapaliyam; xxii, Rathanemiyam) attest to the pres- 
ence of a widely felt uneasiness among householders in 
the face of such a phenomenon. Renunciation of the 
world was ordinarily not considered appropriate until an 
individual had fulfilled his social duties and reached a 
fairly advanced age; those who violated this norm to 
follow Mahavira must have done so despite tremendous | 
familial and societal pressures to “enjoy worldly pleasures 
first.” 

Ancient Indian society was also structured around a 
fairly rigid system of castes, in terms of which one was 
born as either a priest (brahman), a warrior (ksatriya), a 
merchant (vaigya), or a wage-earner (Sidra). The breaking 
of caste rules was a very serious transgression, directly 
defying the value system enforced by the Vedic priesthood. 
This system held that caste distinctions were permanent, 
and that only the male members of the upper three castes 
(called twice-born (dvija) because they had received the 
Vedic initiations) were entitled to enter the mendicant life; 
in fact, many considered this vocation almost an exclusive 
privilege of the brahmans. The Jainas of Mahavira’s time 
undoubtedly believed in some kind of caste hierarchy 


1. Rgabha (left) and Mahavira, first and last Tirthankaras ot our age. 
Note the animals symbolic of each teacher—a bull and a lion, respec- 
tively —at the base of the pedestal. Orissa. 13th century. Courtesy 

of the Trustees of the British Museum, London (see p. 14). 
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2. Parsva, seated beneath th 
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pata from Mathura, circa A.1 
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Gary Tartakov (see p. 10). 
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2. Pargva, seated beneath the raised 
hood of a cobra (detail of ayaga- 
pata from Mathura, circa A.D. 200). 
Lucknow Museum. Courtesy of 


Gary Tartakov (see p. 10). 


4. The fourteen dreams of Triéala, 
mother of Mahavira (miniature from 
15th-century illuminated manuscript 
of the Kalpa-siitra). Courtesy of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Freer 


Gallery of Art, Washington D.C. 
(see p. 6). 


3. Svetambara image of Rsabha, 
the first Tirthankara. White marble, 
South Rajasthan, 12th century. The 
von der Heydt collection, Rietberg 
Museum, Zurich. Photo by Ernst 
Hahn. 


5. Relief fragment depicting 
Mahavira’s change of embryo (see 
p. 7). Mathura, circa a.p. 100. 
Lucknow Museum. Courtesy of 
American Institute of Indian Studies, 
Varanasi. 
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6. Mahavira being led in procession 

to the site of his renunciation. From. ‘ 

Helmuth von Glasenapp'’s Der . 
7 Jainismus. Berlin: Alf Hager Verlag, 

1925. 
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7. Mahavira preaching. From il- 
lustrated manuscript of the Kalpa- 
sutra. Courtesy of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Freer Gallery of Art. 
Washington, D.C. 


8. Santinatha, the sixteenth 

Tirthankara, attended by yaksgas. 71 
Courtesy of Victoria and Albert 

.Museum, London. 


9. Stone image of a female ascetic, 
probably depicting the Svetambara 
Tirthankara Malli (see p. 40). 
Courtesy of Lucknow Museum. 
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10. Pictorial representation of the 
samavasarana as envisioned by 
Digambaras (see p. 56). 


11. The Ganadharavalaya-yantra 
(see p. 254n20), a diagrammatic 
representation of the Pirvas and 
Angas, found in a Digambara tem- 
ple, Mudbidre, South Kanara. 

72 Courtesy of Carukirti Bhattaraka 

: Pattacarya, of Mudbidre Jaina Matha. 


12. Page from an illustrated 
manuscript of the Kalpa-sitra. From 
Helmuth von Glasenapp’s Der 
Janismus. Berlin: Alf Hager Verlag, 
1925 (see p. 63). 


13. Candraprabha, the eighth 
Tirthankara (18th century, reddish 
stone). Courtesy of Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. The seven 
heads, unique in Jaina art, probably 
represent the sapta-bhangi of Jaina 
philosophy (see p. 95). 
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(varna); otherwise they would not have suggested the 


superiority of the warrior caste over all others (as demon- | 


strated in the “transfer of embryo” myth related earlier), 
Nevertheless, they made no doctrinal claim of a divine 
origin for the castes, as did the brahmans, nor did they 
hesitate to admit members of any caste into their order; 
even the outcastes, or “untouchables,” were welcomed.*! 

Two lectures in the Uttaradhyayana give a good idea of 
the situation created by violation of caste duties and dis- 
tinctions. Each describes the encounter of a Jaina mendi- 
cant with brahman householders performing a Vedic 
sacrifice. The first narrative (xxv, Yajfiya) concerns the 
monk Jayaghosa, who had been a brahman prior to enter- 
ing the order (and thus losing his caste identity). Wander- 
ing from place to place, he came at one time to Banaras 
and took residence in a park outside the city. He had fasted 
for an entire month; now, begging for alms, he happened 
to approach the house of a brahman named Vijayaghosa, 
who was offering a sacrifice in which brahman house- 
holders were given food as part of the ceremony. Jaya- 
ghosa, however, was given nothing; rather, he was turned 
away by the host with the words: 


I shall not give you alms, mendicant; beg somewhere else. 
This food is meant only for brahmans, who are well versed 
in the Vedas and well grounded in the sacrificial science; they 
are the ones who deserve charity, because they save them- 
selves and others.°? 


The Jaina monk became neither angry nor disheartened; 
instead he calmly stated the qualities of the “true brah- 


61. For later modifications, especially among the Digambaras, see Ch. IX 
n. 32. 

62. aha se tattha anagare, masakkhamanaparane/ Vijayaghosassa jannam- 
mi, bhikkhamattha uvatthie// samuvatthiyam tahim samtam, jayago padise- 
hhae/ na hu dahami te bhikkham, bhikkhi, jayahi annao// je ya veyaviu 
vippa, jannattha ya je diya/ . . . je samatthad samuddhattum, paramappana- 
meva ya/ tesim annaminam deyam, bho bhikkhi savvakamiyam// UtS: xxv, 
5-8. ’ 
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man,” adding that only a Jaina monk, such as Mahavira, 
was worthy of that designation: 


He who is exempt from love, hatred and fear, and who shines 
forth like burnished gold, purified in fire, him we call a brah- 
man. He who thoroughly knows living beings, those which 
move about (trasa) and those which do not (sthavara), and 
does not injure them, him we call a brahman. 

He who does not take anything that is not given him, be it 
small or large, him we call a brahman. He who is not defiled 
by pleasures (of the senses), just as a lotus grows on the water 
and yet is nct immersed in it, him we call a’ brahman.°® 


The redefinition of the term brahman coupled with the 
claim that the Jaina mendicant’s vows. constituted the 


essence of brahmanhood was an important milestone in | 


the development of Jaina society; it made conduct (caritra), 
rather than birth (jati), the basis for determining the super- 
iority of one person or group over another. It is for this 
reason that Mahavira, although a ksatriya, is often called 
a mahana (Prakrit for Sanskrit brahmana).* 

The importance of conduct is further emphasized in the 
second tale, called HarikeStya (lecture xii). This account 
centers around one HarikeSa, who had been a Svapaka 
prior to becoming a monk. Svapakas, also known as 
candalas, make up. the lowest community in the Indian 
social hierarchy; they are called “untouchables,” and any 
contact with them is considered ritually polluting by the 
rest of the society. Harikesa was given to great austerities; 
like Jayaghosa, he had just completed a long fast when, in 
search of alms, he came to the enclosure of a brahmanical 


63. jayarivam jaha mattham, niddhamtamalapavagam/ ragadosabhayai- 
yam, tam vayam bima mahanam//22// tasapane viyanetta, samgahena ya 
thavare/ jo na himsai tivihena, tam vayam bama mahanam//23// jaha pomam 
jale jayam, novalippai varina/ evam alittam kamehim, tam vayam bima 
mahanam//28// Ibid.: §xxxv, 22-28. 

64. kammuna bambhano hoi, kammuni hoi khattiyo/ vaisso kammuna 
hoi, suddo havai kammuna// ee paukare buddhe, jehim hoi sinayao/ savva- 
kammavinimmukkam, tam vayam bima mahanam// Ibid.: §xxv, 33-34. 
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sacrifice. Recognizing an untouchable at the holy place, the 
brahmans—referred to by the text as “killers of animals, 
rigid with the pride of birth”—reviled the sage, adding: 
“Better this food and drink should rot, than that we should 
give it to you.’”® | 

When the Jaina monk did not leave, but stated in a firm 
and yet peaceful manner that their behavior was improper, 
they “rushed forward and beat the sage with sticks, canes 
and whips.”** Bloodshed was prevented by the interven- 
tion of a demigod (yaksa) on the monk’s behalf. Seeing this. 


supernatural being, the brahmans begged Harikeéa for 


forgiveness. He pardoned them and proceeded to preach 
his views on the true meaning of sacrifice. Sacrifice was 
said tc mean not bathing in-holy waters or kindling the 
fire or offering animals to the gods, but rather guarding 
one’s purity by means of the samvaras, the restraints of 
a Jaina monk.°*’ , 
Such internalization of the sacrifice was not unknown 
to the Vedic brahmans; it is nevertheless true that external 
rituals, including the sacrifice of animals, formed an essen- 
tial part of their religion. Jainas seldom missed an oppor- 
tunity to condemn this practice as unethical; their constant 
attacks on so important an aspect of Vedic religion earned 
them the undying hostility of the brahmanical community. ' 


d. The Prakirnakasiitras.—The Prakirnaka (The miscel- 
laneous) is a collection of ten short texts containing both 
ceremonial hymns and descriptions of the ritiials to be used . 
in preparation for a holy death.** The subject matter. of 
each text is clearly indicated by its title: (1) Catuhgarana 


65. jaimayapaditthaddha, himsaga ajiyimdiya/ abambhacarino bala, imam 
vayanamabbavi//5// .. . ajjhavayanam_padikilabhasi, pabhasase kim nu 
sagasi amham/ avi eyam vinassau annapanam, na ya nam dahamu, tuvam 
nigamtha//16// Ibid.: §xii, 5-6. 

66. ajjhavayanam vayanam sunetta, uddhaiya tattha bahia kumara/ dam- 
dehim vettehim kasehim ceva, samagaya tam isi talayamti// Ibid.: §xii, 19. 

67. susamvuda pamcahim samvarehim, iha jiviyam anavakamkhamana/ 
vosatthakaya suicattadeha, mahajayam jayai jannasittham// Ibid.: §xi, 42. 

68. For details on the Prakirnakas, see Winternitz 1933: 459-461. 
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(Taking the four refuges); (2) Aturapratyakhyana (Renun- 
ciation by the sick); (3) Bhaktaparijria (Renunciation of 
food); (4) Samstaraka (Preparing the deathbed); (5) Tan- 
dulavaicarika (Contemplation on rice, that is, on food and 
the conditions of a living being); (6) Candravedhyaka 
(Hitting the mark, that is, retaining consciousness at the 
last moment of life); (7) Devendrastava (Praise of the Jinas 
by the king of gods); (8) Ganividya (Knowledge of propi- 
tious times for monastic activities); (9) Mahapratyakhyana 
(Renunciation at the time of death); (10) Virastava (In 
praise of Mahavira). 


e. The Culikasiitras.—The final portion of the Angabahya 
is entitled Culika, Appendix. It contairis two works: the 
Nandi-siitra, ascribed to Devavacaka, and the Anuyoga- 
dvara-sittra, by an Elder named Arya Raksita.*? Both 
include valuable section-by-section summaries of the ma- 
terial found in most of the other canonical texts. 


Thus concludes the list of works that constitute the basic 
Jaina canon. This canon was extensively studied by the 
monks, who produced scores of commentaries and sub- 
commentaries thereon during the seven centuries after its 
compilation at Valabhi. The earliest forms of such com- 
mentarial literature were the Niryuktis and Bhasyas, 
composed in Prakrit verse; these were followed by the 
Ciirnis in Prakrit prose and finally by the Tikas in Sanskrit 
prose.”° Most famous among the commentators were Bha- 
drabahu (author of the Acaranga-niryukti, fifth century 

A.D.) and Jinabhadra (author of the Visesavasyaka-bhasya, 
_ sixth century a.p.). Other important figures were Jinadasa 
(seventh century), Haribhadra (seventh century), Silanka 
(ninth century), Abhayadeva (eleventh century), Mala- 
dhari Hemacandra (twelfth century), and finally Malaya- 
giri (thirteenth century). 


69. For a critical study of the Anuyogadvara, see Hanaki 1970. 
70. On the exegetical literature, see Kapadia 1941: 171-205. 
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The Anuyogas (“Expositions”) 
As noted earlier, the Digambaras preserved only a small 
portion of the original canon, the portion dealing mainly 
with the doctrine of karma; most of their scriptures (aga- 
ma) are thus the postcanonical compositions of various 
learned acaryas. Most of these monk-scholars came from 
the south of India, principal region of Digambara strength 
since the time of Bhadrabahu. Their literary output was 
enormous, resulting in the body of works called Anuyoga 
(The expositions), which have long enjoyed canonical 
status in the Digambara tradition. 

Svetambara monks produced a comparable secondary 
_ canon, also called Anuyoga, to supplement the older ma- 
terials already in their possession. Taken together, these 
“expositions” of the two schools constitute one of the 
greatest collections of non-Vedic-Indian literaturé. The 
collection is divided into four categories, sometimes styled 
“the four Vedas” of the Jainas. 


THE PRATHAMANUYOGA 

The first of these Anuyogas is called Prathamanuyoga, the 
primary exposition. It contains biographies of the Jinas 
and of certain famous mythological figures; these biog- 
raphies, as the title suggests, form the basis of religious 
teaching for the layperson. Most notable of the Digambara 
writings in this category are the Adipurana of Jinasena 
(eighth century) and the Uttarapurana of Gunabhadra 
(ninth century); among the Svetambara texts, the Trisasti- 
Salakapurusacaritra™ of Hemacandra (twelfth century) is 
best known. Such works were highly influential in popu- 
larizing and spreading the Jaina faith among the masses. 


THE KARANANUYOGA 
The ‘second of the four categories, Karananuyoga (expo- 
sition on technical matters), contains treatises on such 


71. Translated by Helen M. Johnson 1931-1962 (6 vols.). 
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' ancient sciences as cosmology and astronomy. This group 


is represented by the Trilokaprajfiapti (seventh century), 
Trilokasara (eleventh century), Jambiidvipaprajnapti (thir- 
teenth century), and similar works. 


THE CARANANUYOGA 

Third is the Carananuyoga, exposition on discipline. The 
discipline referred to is twofold; one set of rules applies to 
the mendicant, the other to the layperson. The most im- 
portant Digambara work on mendicant discipline (anagara- 
dharma) is the Malacara of Vattakera. A collection of 
1,243 verses arranged in twelve chapters, it has often been 
called the “Digambara Acaranga.” Another influential 
Digambara text on ecclesiastical law is the Bhagavati Ara- 
dhana of Sivarya, which contains 2,116 verses: Both works 
are fairly ancient (circa second century A.D.), and both 
contain materials not strictly in keeping with the Digam- 
bara rules on nudity; this may indicate some connection 
with the Yapaniya sect.” 

Orthodox Digambara tradition is best represented in 
the works of Kundakunda, who lived sometime in the 
second or third century A.D. He is credited with the author- 
ship of several Prakrit texts which together form the most 
authoritative source for the study of the Digambara faith. 
Most important of these are Niyamasara and Pravacana- 
sara, which deal at great length with the @vasyakas (essen- 
tial duties) of a monk. Also well known are the eight short 
prabhrta (“gifts”) texts, respectively called Dargana (Right 
view), Caritra (Conduct), Sutra (Scripture), Bodha (Knowl- 
edge), Bhava (Internal practice), Moksa (Liberation), Linga 
(The emblem), and Sila (Purity); these emphasize the es- 
sential aspects of inner development.” 

While they paid great attention to monastic law, Jaina 
acaryas did not fail to provide rules and regulations for 
the conduct of the laity as well. This fact is demonstrated 


- 72. See Premi 1956: 56-86. 
73. See Upadhye, intro. to the Pravacanasara. 
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by the large number of Sravakdacaras (books of the lay- 
man’s discipline) that have come to light.”* Earliest of these 
in the Digambara tradition is probably the Ratnakaranda 
of Samantabhadra (fifth century), followed by such works 
as the Sravakacara of Amitagati (eleventh century) and 
the Purusarthasiddhyupaya of Amrtacandra (twelfth cen- 
tury).”> One discipline text worthy of special notice is the 
Sagaradharmamrta of Asadhara (thirteenth century), the 
only such work known to have been written by a layman. 
The same author also produced a manual on mendicant 
law entitled Anagaradharmamrta. Among Svetambara 
texts we may mention the Dharmabindu of Haribhadra 
(eighth century), as well as Hemacandra’s Yogasastra’® 
(twelfth century). i: | 

The Jaina discipline (acara) is heavily oriented towards 
tapas (austerities) and ritualized. confession (pratikramana, 
and so on). Such activities aim mainly at bringing the 
aspirant to a state of pacification, but lay little stress upon 
the spiritually more important aspect of insight. One ex- 
pects to find, therefore, a set of works relating more di- 
rectly to meditation and similar practices. In this area the 
foremost writer is again Kundakunda, who espouses a 
niscaya-naya (nonconventional point of view) that con- 
centrates on the “innate” purity of the soul rather than on 
the “conditioned” state of its bondage. His Samayasara,”’ 
along with Amrtacandra’s celebrated Atmakhyati com- 
mentary thereon, emphasizes this nonconventional view- 
point more than any other Jaina text; it must certainly be 
considered the pioneer work on Jaina yoga. The Anupreksa 
of Kartikeya, Samadhigataka of Pijyapada, and Para- 
matmaprakasa of Yogindu, all from the sixth century, 
carried on the tradition of Kundakunda. 

74. For a complete bibliography, see ]Y: intro. xxvii-xxx. 

75. Translated by Ajit Prasada 1933. 

76. Translated by Windisch 1874. For a brief survey of the main $ravaka- 
cara works of both the Svetambara and Digambard sects, see']Y: 1-31. 


77. Translated by Chakravarti 1971. On the vyavahara and nigcaya-naya 
in Kundakunda’s works, see Bhatt 1972. 
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As for the Svetambara approach to yogic discipline, it 
found its ultimate expression in the works of Haribhadra 
(eighth century). His Yogagataka, Yogabindu, and Yoga- 
drstisamuccaya not only set forth the tenets and practices 
of Jaina yoga, but also represent the only attempt to com- 
pare these with other yogic systems prevalent in the India 
of Haribhadra’s day.”® 


DRAVYANUYOGA 

The fourth and final group of texts making up the sec- 
ondary canon is that called Dravyanuyoga. Dravya is a 
technical term meaning “substance” or “existent.” Jainas 
enumerate six kinds of such existents,.namely, souls (jiva), 
material atoms (pudgala), the principle of motion (dharma- 
dravya), the principle of rest (adharma-dravya), space 
(akasa), and time (kala). The Dravyanuyoga literature, in 
considering these factors, touches upon almost every es- 
sential aspect of Jaina. philosophy: ontology, epistemology, 
psychology,*and so on. 

Although Kundakunda’s works probably have as much 
bearing on the existents (dravya) as on practice (carana), 
the honor of systematizing Jaina canonical teachings into 
an integrated dargana (philosophical’ school) belongs to 
the acarya Umasvati (second century A.p.). His Tattvartha- 
sutra”? is the first Jaina text written in Sanskrit, the lan- 
guage of the brahmanical scriptures. Umasvati's choice of 
this language indicates that the Jainas had by that time 
begun to write their texts not simply for the benefit of their 
own community, but also in order to dispute with pro- 
ponents of rival darSanas. The Tattvartha-sitra is also the 
first Jaina work to use the terse, aphoristic mode of pres- 
entation known as siitra style; its place in Jaina philos- 
ophy is comparable to that of Patafijali’s Yoga-siitras and 
Badarayana’s Vedanta-siitras in the Yoga and Vedanta 

78. For Haribhadra’s comparative studies on yoga, see Sanghavi- 1963; 


S]P: 293-304. 
79. Translated by Jacobi 1906. 
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traditions, respectively. Umasvati manages to synthesize 
virtually the entire Jaina doctrinal system into a mere 350 
sutras, arranged in ten chapters as follows: (1) the path of 
salvation (moksa-marga); (2) the states of thesoul (bhava), 
(3) the lower worlds and the human abodes (naraka and 
dvipa); (4) the celestial abodes (deva); (5) the insentient 
existents (ajiva-dravya); (6) karmic influx (a@srava); (7) 
wholesome and unwholesome karmas ($ubha-agubha kar- 
ma); (8) karmic bondage (bandha); (9) stoppage of karmic 
influx and disassociation: from karmic bondage (samvara 
and nirjara); (10) liberation of the soul from the bondage 
of embodiment (moksa). 

The Tattvartha-sitra also has the distinction of i 
the one text recognized as authoritative by Digambaras 
and Svetambaras alike. Both sects claim Umasvati as one 
of their own, and their respective versions of his work 
show predictable disagreement on such controversial mat- 
ters as the nudity of the mendicant.and the partaking of 
food by the kevalin. Each tradition has produced its own 
commentaries on the text; although these developed inde- 


pendently, they nevertheless present almost identical expli-_ 


cations of Jaina doctrine. 

Umiasvati is credited by the Svetambaras with having 
written an autocommentary, the Svopajiia-bhasya.*° Two 
major subcommentaries (vrtti) on this bhasya (commen- 


tary) appear among Svetambara writings, one by Siddha- - 


sena (also called Gandhahastin, eighth century) and 
another by Haribhadra-Gani (ninth century). Digambaras 
have disputed the authenticity of the Svopajiia-bhasya, 
since it contains certain sections not in accord with their 
views. The earliest extant Digambara commentary. on the 


Tattvartha-sitra is the Sarvarthasiddhi,* an encyclopedic 


80. See Tattvartha-sittra, Hindi exposition, by Sanghavi 1952: intro. 33-83. 
For a Digambara refutation of the Svetambara claim, see Sarvarthasiddhi, 
Hindj tr. by Phoolchandra 1971: intro. 

81. Translated by S. A. Jain 1958. 
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work produced in the sixth century by the grammarian 
Devanandi (known popularly as Piijyapada). It was fol- 
lowed by two other commentaries, Akalanka’s Rajavart- 
tika (A.D. 780) and the Slokavarttika of Vidyananda (ninth 
century). These three works even today comprise the basic 
textual materials used by advanced students in Digambara 
monasteries. 

One other important writer is claimed equally by both 
Jaina schools; this is Siddhasena Divakara (fifth century), 
who actually seems to have been a member of the Yapa- 
niya sect.*? Divakara authored two pioneering works in 
the field of Jaina logic: the Nyayavatdara and the Sanmati- 
sutra. The latter is a short Prakrit treatise which seeks to 
establish the validity of the various viewpoints (naya) 


when approached in the spirit of syadvada (qualified asser-- 


tion), as well as their nonvalidity when put forth in the 
absolutist (ekanta) manner of non-Jaina systems. Jainas 
were probably drawn into the field of formal logie by the 
challenge of the Mimamsakas, who staunchly supported 


the “infallible authority” of the Vedas, taking great excep- . 


tion to the Jaina claim that human Jinas are omniscient 
and able to show the path to heaven or salvation. 

The first Jaina work to specifically take up this challenge 
seems to have been the Aptamimamsa, composed in the 
fifth century by the Digambara acarya Samantabhadra. 
The Aptamimamsa (An examination of the perfect teacher) 
is a brief work of 114 verses written in stotra style, a sort 
of philosophical hymn; thus it was also known as the 
Devagamastotra. Here Samantabhadra critically examines 
the nature of a Jina, pointing out that the true test of 
Jinahood consists not in the miracles that attend him (for 
example, devagama, the arrival of gods at a holy gather- 
ing), but rather in his conduct and his teachings. He must 
be perfectly free from attachment and aversion (vitaraga), 


82. For a bibliographic review, see Nyayavatara, Upadhye intro. 
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and the tenets of his system must be uniquely capable of 
withstanding the critical application of logic (yukti-éastra- 
avirodhi-vak).*> This position leads Samantabhadra to 
formulate an appropriate syllogism to “establish the om- 
niscience” of the Jina, as well as to examine the validity of 
similar claims made by Buddhists for the Buddha and by 
theists for their God. 

By dealing directly with the problem of how a given 
teacher could be legitimately claimed as final authority, 
the Aptamimamsa introduced a major point of controversy 
into Indian philosophical dispute. This controversy in- 
spired several Jaina logicians to produce extensive com- 
mentaries on Samantabhadra’s work; most notable were 
the Astasati of Akalanka (eighth century) and the Asta- 
sahasri of Vidyananda (ninth century). These commenta- 
tors were net-content merely to expand upon the writings 
_ of their predecessors; each later produced several indepen- 
dent works of high quality. Akalanka, through such con- 
cise and .closely reasoned texts as the Laghiyastraya, 
Nyayaviniscaya, Siddhiviniscaya, and Pramanasangraha, 
established a reputation as the outstanding critic of the 
Buddhist logician Dharmakirti of Nalanda.** Vidyananda 
wrote four “Examinations,” entitled Aptapariksa, Prama- 
napariksa, Patrapariksa, and Satyasdsanapariksa, in which 
he developed a sophisticated refutation of the doctrines 
espoused by contemporary philosophical schools, espe- 
cially with reference to their theories on epistemology. 

Subsequent Digambara scholastic activity was devoted 
mainly to clarifying the material of these texts and assimi- 
lating the results into two manuals on Jaina logic. Impor- 
tant works of the latter type were the Pariksamukha of 
Manikyanandi (eleventh century); Prabhacandra’s com- 


83. devagamanabhoydnacamaradivibhitayah/ mayAvisv api drsyante natas 
tvam asi no mahan//1// tirthakrtsamayanam ca parasparavirodhatah/ sarve- 
sam aptata nasti kaécid eva bhaved guruh//3// sa tvam evasi nirdogo yukti- 
$4stravirodhivak/ avirodho yad istam te prasiddhena na badhyate//6// Apta- 
mimamsa: k 1-6. 

84. For Akalanka’s critique of Dharmakirti, see N. J. Shah 1967. 
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mentary thereon, entitled Prameyakamalamartanda (elev- ' 
enth century); and the same author's substantial Nyayaku- N 
mudacandra commentary on Akalanka’s Laghiyastraya.*® Ve 
§ 
The Svetambaras also became involved in rigorous fs 4 "i 
philosophical writing, particularly after the appearance of FP 
Siddhasena’s Sanmatitarka.** This work inspired a 2,500 ba 


verse tika (commentary) by Abhayadeva (eighth century). 

Of those Svetambara writers who produced independent 
works, the best known are Mallavadin (author of Naya- 
cakra) and of course the celebrated Haribhadra; the latter’s 
originality and level of erudition are especially evident in 
his Saddarsanasamuccaya.®’ Haribhadra also has the dis- 

tinction of being one of the few Jaina scholars to have 
written a commentary on a non-Jaina text, the Nyaya- 

pravesa of the Buddhist logician Dignaga (fifth century). 

The Svetambara tradition produced numerous logicians; ' 
foremost among them was Hemacandra (twelfth century). 

His Pramanamimamsa®®* and Anyayogavyavacchedika, 

the latter made famous by Mallisena’s Syadvadamanijari 
commentary,*? have been widely studied as the outstand- 
ing Jaina contributions to the “old” Nyaya tradition. The 
Navya, or “new” school of logic is represented by Yaéo- 

vijaya, an eighteenth-century philosopher-monk whose 

Jainatarkabhasa,®° Jnanabindu, Nyayaloka, and other 

works show that even at this late date the level of Jaina 

scholarship remained high. 


Stotras.—The final body of literature to be included under 
the Dravyanuyoga is the stotra, poetical hymns in praise 


85. For a detailed study of the major Jaina logical works, see Kailashchandra 
1966. ? 
86. Translated by Sanghavi (with Doshi) 1939. 

87. For a critical evaluation of this work, see Malvania’s intro. to Saddar- 
ganasamuccaya (ed. M. K. Jain 1969). 

88. Text and tr. Mookerjee (and Tatia) 1970. 

89. Translated by Thomas 1960. Text ed. J. C. Jain 1970 (1st ed. 1935). 

90. Text and tr. Bhargava 1973. 
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of one or more Jinas (addressed either individually or col- 
lectively).* Strictly speaking, the only praiseworthy thing 
about a Jina is his preaching of the doctrine; hence the 
stotra assumes the nature of a philosophical poem, glorify- 
ing the Jina’s doctrines (for example, ahimsa, anekanta 
[manifold aspects], syadvada, aparigraha [nonpossession], 
and so on) and criticizing those of the ekantavadins (who 
hold an absolutist doctrine). One expects to find the sort 
of flowery embellishments called for by standard Indian 
works on poetics in a romantic drama, or perhaps in an 
ode to nature. For the Jainas, who produced virtually no 
such secular literature, the finest ornamentations (alankara) 
of the poets found expression purely in texts that strove 
to refute rival philosophies. Canonical materials were, in 
practice if not in theory, accessible only to the mendicants, 
while the various scholarly works, although available to 
the laity, were by and large beyond the comprehension of 
ordinary people. The stotras thus became an excellent 
means not only of popularizing the cultic worship of the 
Jinas, but also of introducing members of the lay commun- 
ity to abstruse philosophical doctrines. 

Samantabhadra’s Svayambhistotra provides a fine ex- 
ample of such a work. He praises the twenty-four Jinas 


individually (with an average of five verses apiece), each » 
time taking up some new aspect of doctrine and expanding . 


it in a scholarly manner. The clarity of his presentation is 
matched throughout by its poetical beauty. Other out- 
standing works of this type are Siddhasena Divakara’s 
Dvatrimsika (thirty-two hymns of thirty-two verses each), 


Amrtacandra’s Laghutattvasphota (A brief exposition of ~ 


reality), containing twenty-five hymns of twenty-five 
verses each),*? Hemacandra’s Anyayogavyavacchedika 
(Rescinder of other systems, in thirty-two verses),”? and 


91. For a list of approximately twerty-five Jaina hymns in Prakrit, San- 
skrit, and Apabhraméa, see H. Jain 1962: 122-127. 

92. Text and tr. P.S. Jaini 1978. 

93. Translated by Thomas 1960. 
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the more popular Upasargahara, Bhaktamara, Akalanka, 
and Visapahara stotras associated with certain miraculous 
events in the lives of their respective authors.” All of these 
fall under the Dravyanuyoga because they deal with the 
existents as taught by the Jina. They form, moreover, the 
basic recitations performed by a devout Jaina, thus sustain- 
ing his interest in both the cultic and intellectual aspects 
of his religion. The stotras also serve to maintain the liter- 
acy of the community at a high level, thereby assuring an 
unbroken tradition of canonical scholarship. 


Even so incomplete a sketch of the Jaina literary tradi- 
tion as presented here gives some idea of the immense 
vitality which has pervaded this tradition throughout its 
history. This phenomenon is due in part to the strong 
intellectual influence of brahmans, traditionally oriented 
towards scholarly pursuits, within the Jaina order, begin- 
ning with the eleven ganadharas and continuing through 
such great acaryas as Bhadrabahu, Siddhasena Divakara, 
Piijyapada, Haribhadra, and Jinasena. We must be careful, 
however, not to overemphasize this influence, since to do 
so would invite acceptance of the traditional Indian preju- 
dice that only brahmans are fully suited for religious 
scholarship. Such outstanding Jaina writers as Samanta- 
bhadra, Akalanka, Somadeva, and Hemacandra, none of | 
whom came from brahman families, make it very clear 
that the vigor of Jaina literature was by no means purely 
a matter of caste. Perhaps even more important than the 
scholarly interest of the acaryas was their highly developed 
sense of missionary zeal, which caused them to focus care- 
ful attention on the spiritual needs of their laity; thus they 
were led to produce great popular narratives which com- 
peted successfully with the Hindu epics and Puranas.’ 


94. For the texts of these and several other popular hymns in daily use 
among the Jaina laity, see JP. 

95. For an exhaustive survey of the Jaina Purana literature, see H. Jain 
1962: 127-180. 
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The Unity of Jaina Doctrine 

We have seen the longstanding and perhaps irreconcilable 
differences that separate the two sects of Jainism. These 
sects have been very alike, however, in their remarkable 
unwillingness to. depart from their basic doctrines and 
practices. No movement towards a more catholic view- 
point or liberalized discipline, no “Jaina Mahayana,” was 
ever allowed to develop among either the Digambaras or 
the Svetambaras. One does find canonical reports of cer- 
tain disagreements over doctrine, but they failed to gen- 
erate the rise of new sects; such heterodox views were 
simply labeled nihnava (falsehoods) and quickly died 
out.°° As for arguments between acaryas over minor 
philosophical issues, these have traditionally been accom- 
modated within the spirit of syadvada. 

The basic Jaina doctrines thus show an extraordinary 
uniformity through the centuries; indeed it is possible to 
consider them as a coherent whole, with little reference to 
questions of interpretation or chronology. Students of 
such internally diverse traditions as Vedanta or Buddhism 
will be particularly struck by the degree to which Jainism 
lacks such diversity. . 

We have had a brief look at the literature through which 
the core teachings of Jainism have found expression.°’ Let 
us now examine the teachings themselves, keeping in mind 
their universal acceptance by, and hence profound in- 
fluence upon, members of the Jaina community. 

96. The SthS lists the following seven schisms: samanassa nam bhagavao 
Mahavirassa titthamsi satta pavayananinhaga pannatta, tam jaha: Bahuraya 
Jivapaesiya Avattiya Samuccheyiya Dokiriya Terasiya Abaddhiya. eesi nam 
sattannam pavayananinhaganam satta-adhammayariya hottha tam haja: Jamali 
Tisagutte Asadhe Asamitte Gamge Chalue Gotthamahile. eesi nam sattannam 
pavayananinhaganam satta uppattinagara hottha, tam jaha:.Savatthi Usabha- 
puram Seyaviya Mihila-Mullagatiram/ Purimamtaramji Dasapura ninhaga- 


uppattinagaraim// SthS: §744. For further details, see Sen 1931: 44; P.R. Jain 
1956: 61-73. 

97. Mention should be made here of the considerable contribution of Jainas 
to Indian narrative literature (particularly in Tamil and Kannada), ‘as well as 
to their work in such scientific fields as astronomy, mathematics, rhetoric, 
and grammar. (See Chakravarti 1974; E. P. Rice 1921; Saletore 1938: 111. Jaina 
themes also dominate the surviving Apabhraméa materials. (See H. Jain 1962: 
153-164, 181-200.) 
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The Nature of Reality 


The Theory of Being (Sat) | 
The religious experience of one who follows the Jaina tra- 
dition cannot be properly understood without first grasp- 
ing the theory of “existents” developed by that tradition. 
Not being a theist, the Jaina is unable to support himself 
through faith in “divine grace”; he is forced to rely a great 
deal on his own initiative and effort, both for his worldly 
requirements and for his salvation.’ He is therefore in need 
of a philosophical system that neither demands too much 
unquestioning faith nor is at variance with everyday 
experience. 

The authority of the Jaina teachings rests ultimately 
on the fact that they were preached by an omniscient 
being; thus they are every bit as unverifiable and dogmatic 
as those accepted by an orthodox Hindu or Christian. 
Nevertheless, Jaina teachers claim that only the teachings 
of the Jina can stand the scrutiny of reason; they further 
contend that in comparison with other religions (for ex-: 
ample, Vaisnavism or Saivism) Jaina doctrines are most 
consistent with the actual conduct demanded of the faith- 
ful.?, Almost all the works mentioned in Chapter II, par- 
ticularly those included under Dravyanuyoga, make a 

1. Jaina arguments against the theory of a world-creating God are basically 
twofold. (1) Creation is not possible without a desire to create, and this implies 
imperfection on the part of the alleged creator. (2) If karma is relevant in the 
destinies of human beings, then God is irrelevant; if he rules regardless of the 
karma of beings, then he is cruel and capricious. See Thomas 1960: 29-36. 


2. For the Jaina rejection of the “divinity” of Hindu gods and the “‘asceti- 
cism” of Saiva and Vaisnava mendicants, see Handiqui 1949: 326-376. 
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point of critically examining the doctrines of other philo- 


sophical schools. While these doctrines are invariably 
described as “wrong” on account of their one-sidedness, 
it is neveitheless held that from the proper perspective 
(that of syadvada, discussed below), they can be well 
integrated into the Jaina system. 


The Doctrine of Anekanta (Manifold Aspects) 

The Jaina term for “existent” is sat (literally, being). This 
term designates an entity comprised of three aspects: sub- 
stance (dravya), quality (guna), and mode (paryaya). By 
substance the Jaina understands a support or substratum 
(asraya) for manifold qualities (gunas). The qualities are 
free from qualities of their own (otherwise they would 
themselves become substances), but invariably they under- 


go modifications (parinama) in the form of acquiring (ut- 


pada) new modes (paryaya or bhava) and losing (vyaya) 


old modes at each moment.’ Thus, any existent must be 


seen on three levels: the modes, which last only a moment 
and belong to the qualities; the qualities, which undergo 
changes and yet inhere forever in their substances; and the 
substance, which remains the abiding common ground of 
support for the qualities and their modes. 

A material atom (pudgala-paramanu), for example, is 
considered by the Jaina as a substance. It possesses at all 


times four qualities, namely,.a color (varna), a taste (rasa), - 


a smell (gandha), and a certain kind of palpability (sparsa, 
touch). These qualities will vary from one moment to 
another—for example, .a red color being replaced by blue, 
or a sweet taste by bitter—but an atom will never be found 
without these qualities or without some mode of each one 
of them. The same rule applies to an animate entity like 
a soul (jiva). A soul is designated as substance (dravya) in 
that it is the locus of innumerable qualities such as knowl- 

3. sad dravyalaksanam/ utpadavyayadhrauvyayuktam sat/ gunaparyaya- 


| vad dravyam/ TS: v, 29, 30, 38. For a discussion of the Jaina theory of sub- 
stance, see Padmarajiah 1963; Matilal 1976. 
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edge (jfiana), bliss (sukha), energy (virya). The knowledge- 
quality, for example, will increase and decrease, but there 
is never a time when the soul is without knowledge; other- 
wise it would become by definition a nonsoul, a material 
atom. The states of imperfection and perfection, expressed 
by such terms as matijfiana (mind-based knowledge) and 
kevalajfiiana (omniscience), are in turn modes of this qual- 
ity. The other qualities of the soul similarly undergo 
constant change. These changes do not take place merely 
on a surface level; rather, their cumulative effect so trans- 
forms the soul that we can distinguish various states— 
bound and free, pure and impure, and so on—and yet 
relate them to one and the same soul. | 

Because the qualities are innumerable and their modes 
are infinite, stretching from the beginningless past to the 
endless future, it is not possible for an ordinary (non- 
omniscient) person to perceive the existent in its entirety. 
At a single moment he can be aware either of the persist- 
ing unity (ekatva) of the substance or the transient multi- 
plicity (anekatva) of its modes. This complexity of the 
existent—its simultaneous unity and multiplicity, eternity 
and transience—finds expression in the Jaina term ane- 
kanta, manifold aspects, which purports to fully describe 
the existént’s nature.° 


Criticism of Non-Jaina Systems 

Jainas claim that non-Jaina systems (darSanas) are defec- 
tive in that they view Being (sat) in only a single aspect 
(ekanta), either as eternal (nitya) or noneternal (anitya), 


4. dravyam dravyantarad yena visisyate sa gunah. tad yatha—jivah pudga- 
ladibhyo jnanadibhir gunair visisyate, pudgaladayas ca riipadibhih. tesam 
vikara visesatmana bhidyamanah paryayah. ghatajfianam patajianam krodho 
mano... ity evam adayah. tebhyo ‘nyatvam kathamcid 4padyamanah samu- 
dayo dravyavyapadegabhak. SS: §600. 

5. tattvam paramarthabhitam vastu jivajivalaksanam anantadharmat- 
makam eva. anantas trikalavisayatvad aparimita ye dharmah sahabhavinah 
kramabhavinaé ca paryayah. ta evatma svaripam yasya tad anantadharmatma- 
kam. yad anantadharmatmakam na bhavati tat sad api na bhavati. SM: k 20. 
For a critical study of the anekanta-vada, see Mookerjee 1944. 
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unchanging (aparinamin) or changing (parinamin). The 
monistic (Advaita) school of the Vedanta system main- 
tains, for example, that Being is unitary (eka) and that this 
Being, called Brahman, is eternal and absolutely unchang- 
ing. It denies the existence of the phenomenal world, that 
is, multiplicity and change, relegating it to the realm of 
illusion (vivarta). Another school of the Vedic tradition, 
the Samkhya, on the other hand, is a dualist who postu- 
lates two kinds of Being: one an eternal but constantly 
changing (parinami-nitya) mind-matter complex (prakrti), 
the other a multiplicity of eternal and totally incorruptible, 
unchangeable (kitastha-nitya) souls (purusas). Here pra- 
krti is conceived ina manner very similar to the Jaina view 
of the total range of Being, but purusa resembles the. Brah- 

_man of Advaita. Consequently, the Samkhya too ends up 
by saying that “bondage” of purusas by the prakrti is 
illusory and not to be taken as real.* 

The Jaina maintains that both these schools can be cate- 
gorized as “extremist” (ekantavada), propounding a one- 
sided dogma of eternalism (nityavada). They are said by 
the Jaina to perceive only the substance aspect of the 
existent, denying its modal aspect; thus they cannot ex- 
plain the true nature of bondage and are unable to teach 
the path of salvation. 

The Buddhist—particularly the Abhidharmika, who up- 
holds a doctrine of discrete (niranvaya) and momentary 
(ksanika) elements (dharmas)—is considered an ekanta- 
vadin of the other type, one who follows the dogma of 
noneternalism (anityavada). He denies the reality of an 
abiding substance (the dravya, or the atman), accepting 
the existence only of what would in Jaina doctrine be called 
modes. This denial of substance, according to the Jaina 
critique, makes it impossible for Buddhists to explain 
logically either bondage by karma (samsara) or the release 


6. tasman na badhyate ‘ddha na mucyate napi samsarati kaécit/ samsarati 
badhyate mucyate ca nanaéraya prakrtih// Samkhyakarika: k 62. 
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from this bondage (nirvana). Such a doctrine, being anni- 
hilationist (ucchedavadin), must be rejected.’ 


Partial Truths (Nayas) 

In condemning the Vedantin, Samkhya, and Buddhist as 
extremists, the Jaina is not saying that their views are 
totally wrong. In fact he will admit that these views are 
valid when seen as nayas, or partial expressions of truth; 
they become false only when considered to possess an 
absolute and exclusive validity.® . 

The eternalist takes what the Jaina calls a synthetic view 
(sangraha-naya) of reality;? the noneternalist adopts an 
analytical standpoint (rjusiitra-naya—“‘straight thread,” or | 
pinpoint view).’° For the Jaina, both positions are partially 
valid and must be accorded an equal place in describing 
the existent. Jainism maintains that an existent may simul- 
taneously be both eternal (as substance) and non-eternal 
(as modes), but that it can be fully described only in a 


7. naikantavade sukhaduhkhabhogau, na punyapape na ca bandhamoksau/ 
durnitivadavyasandasinaivam parair viluptam jagad apy aSesam// Anyayoga- 
vyavacchedika: k 27. ekantavade nityanityaikantapaksabhyupagame na 
sukhaduhkhabhogau ghatete. na ca punyapape ghatete. na ca bandhamoksau 
ghatete . . . tathahi—ekantanitye atmani tavat sukhaduhkhabhogau nopapa- 
dyete . . . kimca, sukhaduhkhabhogau punyap4panirvartyau. tan nirvartanam 
carthakriya. sa ca kitashtanityasya kramena akramena va nopapadyate . .’. 
evam anityaikantavade ‘pi sukhaduhkhady anupapattih. anityam hi atyantoc- 
chedadharmakam. tathabhite catmani punyopadanakriyakarino niranvayam 
vinastatvat kasya nama tatphalabhitasukhanubhavah? . .. evam bandha- 
moksayor apy asambhavah . . . niranvayanasabhyupagame ha a 
bhavat santanasya cavastavatvat kutas tayob sambhavanamatram api? . 
SM: k 27. 

8. niyate paricchidyate ekadeSavisisto tthe: abhir iti nitayo nayah. ... ‘sad 


iti nayah. sad eveti durnayah. . . tathahi—durnayas tavat sad eveti braviti 
. . ayam vastuni ekantastitvam ‘evabhyupagacchan itaradharmanam tiraska- 
rena svabhipretam eva dharmam vyavasthapayati .. . mithyarupatvam tatra 


dharmantaranam satam api nihnavat. Ibid.: k 28. 

9. svajatyavirodhena aikadhyam upaniya paryayan skrantabhedan avise- 
sena samastagrahanat sangrahah. sat, dravyam, ghata ity adi. SS: §243. 

10. rjum pragunam sitrayati tantrayati ti rjusitrah. pirvaparams trika- 
lavisayan atigayya vartamanak4lavisay4n adatte atitanagatayor vinastanutpan- 
natvena vyavaharabhavat. tac ca vartamanam samayamatram. tadvisaya- 
paryayamatragrahyam pipsttrab. Ibid.: §245. 
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sequential order; the emphasis of the speaker (vivaksa) 
will then determine which particular aspect receives pre- 
cedence.1 To describe the multidimensional existent solely 
as eternal or noneternal would be to deny the other aspects 
not expressly stated by the speaker. The Jaina recognizes 
this unavoidable limitation of language and seeks to over- 
come it by a device known as syadvada, according to 
which a statement is correct only when it is qualified by 
the indeclinable syat, reinforced by another indeclinable, 
eva. Syat ordinarily has the optative sense of “might 
be” but in the Jaina usage is best rendered as “in some 
respect.” ? The further addition of eva (in fact) to an asser- 
tion qualified by syat gives that assertion a certain neces- 
sary emphasis: that is, it is this particular perspective on 
reality (of the several which syat implies) that the speaker 
has chosen to adopt. 

Thus the statement “the soul is eternal,” when read with 
syat and eva, would mean: “In some respect—namely, that 
of substance and not of modes—the soul is in fact eternal.” 
By qualifying the statement in this manner, the Jaina not 
only makes a meaningful assertion, but leaves room for 
other possible statements (for example, “it is not eternal’) 
that can be made about the soul. This “balancing act” 
between two (or many) alternatives (nayas) in order to get 
at the truth is pictured as analogous to churning curds in 
order to obtain butter: the Indian milkmaid, rope in hand, 
draws one end taut as she slackens the other. 


The Sevenfold Application of Syadvada 
(Conditional Assertion) | 

The endeavor to be precise in making statements that do 
not violate the anekanta-vada has led to a system known 


11. tadyatha—ekasya Devadattasya pita putro bhrata bhagineya ity 
evamadayah sambandha janakajanyatadinimitta na virudhyante; arpanabhedat. 
putrapeksaya pita, pitrapeksaya putra ity evam adih. tatha dravyam api 
samanyarpanaya nityam, visesarpanaya ‘nityam iti nasti virodhah. Ibid.: §588. 

12. vakyesv anekantadyoti gamyam prati vigéesanam/ sy4n nipato ‘rtha- 
yogitvat tava kevalinam api// Aptamimamsa: k 103. 
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as sapta-bhangi-naya, the sevenfold application of syat.™3 
The Jaina maintains that every assertion, whether positive 
or negative, is made within the framework of a certain 
situation defined by four factors: the specific being (sva- 
dravya), the specific location (sva-ksetra), the specific time 
(sva-kala) and the specific state (sva-bhava) of the referent. 
When one says, for example, “the book exists,” it is under- 
stood that existence is not being asserted for all books in all 
places, times, and states, but only for a particular book (at 
a particular place, and so on). The term syAat indicates this 
complex set of conditions, which must be referred to if the 
predication “exists” is to be valid. At the same time, eva 
precludes other conditions in terms of which the book may 
be called nonexisting: the being, location, time, or state of 
other objects (para-dravya/ -ksetra/ -kala/ -bhava). 

Thus we may have the two statements “‘in some respect’ 
the book in fact exists” (syad asti eva) and “in some respect 
the book in fact does not exist” (syad nasti eva). A third 
statement, combining the two but expressed in a sequential 
order (krama), is also possible: “In some respect the book 
in fact exists, and in some further respect in fact does not 
exist” (syad asti-nasti eva). If the speaker wants to express 
both aspects simultaneously (yugapat), he encounters the 
difficulty imposed by the law of contradiction; thus, rather 
than saying “in some respect the book in fact both exists 
and does not exist,” one can assert only that “in some 
respect the (ontological situation of the) book is in fact 


13. atha ke ‘mi saptabhangah . . .? ucyate. ekatra jivadau vastuni ekaika- 
sattvadidharmavisayaprasnavasad avirodhena ‘pratyaksadibadhapariharena 
prthagbhitayoh samuditayos ca vidhinisedhayoh parydlocanaya krtva syac 
chabdalafchito saptabhih prakarair vacanavinyasah saptabhangiti giyate. 
tadyatha—(1) syad asty eva sarvam iti vidhikalpanaya prathamo bhangah. 
(2) syan nasty eva sarvam iti nisedhakalpanaya dvitiyah. (3) syad asty eva 
syan nasty eveti kramato vidhinisedhakalpanaya trtiyah. (4) syad avaktavyam 
eveti yugapad vidhinisedhakalpanaya caturthah. (5) syad asty eva syad 
avaktavyam eveti vidhikalpanaya yugapad vidhinisedhakalpanaya ca pajica- 
mah. (6) syan nasty eva syad avaktavyam eveti nisedhakalpanaya yugapad 
vidhinisedhakalpanaya ca sasthah. (7) sydd asty eva syan nasty eva syad 
avaktavyam eveti kramato vidhinisedhakalpanaya yugapad vidhinisedhakal- 
Panaya ca saptamah. SM: k 23. 
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Thus we may have the two statements “in some respect: 


the book in fact exists” (syad asti eva) and “in some respect 
the book in fact does not exist” (syad ndsti eva). A third 
statement, combining the two but expressed in a sequential 
order (krama), is also possible: “In some respect the book 
in fact exists, and in some further respect in fact does not 
exist” (syad asti-nasti eva). If the speaker wants to express 
both aspects simultaneously (yugapat), he encounters the 
difficulty imposed by the law of contradiction; thus, rather 
than saying “in some respect the book in fact both exists 
and does not exist,” one can assert only that “in some 
respect the (ontological situation of the) book is in fact 


13. atha ke ‘mi saptabhangah . . .? ucyate. ekatra jivadau vastuni ekaika- 
sattvadidharmavisayaprasnavaésad ‘avirodhena’ ‘pratyaksadibadhapariharena 
prthagbhitayoh samuditayos ca vidhinisedhayoh parydlocanaya krtva syac 
chabdalafchito saptabhih prakarair vacanavinyasah saptabhangiti giyate. 
tadyatha—(1) syad asty eva sarvam iti vidhikalpanaya prathamo bhangah. 
(2) syan nasty eva sarvam iti nisedhakalpanaya dvitiyah. (3) syad asty eva 
syan nasty eveti kramato vidhinisedhakalpanaya trtiyah. (4) syad avaktavyam 
eveti yugapad vidhinisedhakalpanaya caturthah. (5) syad asty eva syad 
avaktavyam eveti vidhikalpanaya yugapad vidhinisedhakalpanaya ca pajica- 
mah. (6) syan nasty eva syad avaktavyam eveti nisedhakalpanaya yugapad 
vidhinisedhakalpanaya ca gsasthah. (7) syad asty eva syan nasty eva syad 
avaktavyam eveti kramato vidhinisedhakalpanaya yugapad vidhinisedhakal- 
panay4a ca saptamah. SM: k 23. 
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inexpressible” (syad avaktavyah eva). A further combina- 
tion of the fourth statement with each of the first three 
yields the fifth, sixth, and seventh nayas, thereby complet- 
ing all possible ways in which an object can be described 
on the “existence” dimension."4 

The sapta-bhangi is admittedly a rather cumbersome 
method of characterizing the existent, and is employed by 
the Jaina only in philosophical discourse. The spirit of this 
approach, however, guards him at all times from extreme 
viewpoints, especially illusionism (mayavada, the basis of 
many Hindu sects), determinism (niyativada, in which the 
Jaina includes all forms of theism), and annihilationism 
(ucchedavada, best represented by modern notions of 
materialism). Jainas are encouraged to read extensively in 
the treatises of other schools—a practice that probably 
accounts for the richly varied libraries of Jaina monasteries 
—in order to identify extreme views ‘and to apply the 
proper corrections.'* This practice probably does not 
really increase tolerance of others’ views;. nevertheless it 
has generated a ‘very well-informed (if not always valid) 
sort of criticism. It also seems likely that the failure of any 
significant doctrinal heresy to appear during nearly 3,000 
years of Jaina tradition can be largely attributed to this 
highly developed tendency towards critical analysis and 
partial accommodation of extremes. } 

In terms of conduct, any doctrine which preaches the 
unreality of either bondage, the universe, or the self cannot 
consistently attach importance to worldly behavior; it 

14. For illustrations of these combinations, see H. Bhattacharya 1953. On 
the concept of avaktavya, see Tripathi 1968. 

15. The following verses demonstrate the spirit of accommodation, gener- 
ated by the doctrines of anekantavada and syadvada, through which Jaina 
teachers sought to integrate different schools of Indian philosophy into their 
own system: “Bauddhanam rjusitrato matam abhid Vedantinam sangrahat/ 

-Samkhyanam tata eva naigamanayad Yaugas ca Vaiéesikah// Sabdabrahma- 
vido'pi Sabdanayatah sarvair nayair gumphitah/ Jaini drstir ittha saratarata 
pratyaksam udviksyate// ... yasya sarvatra samata nayesu tanayesv iva/ 
tasyanekantavadasya kva nyiinadhikasemusi// tena syadvadam Alambya 


 sarvadarsanatulyatam/ moksoddeSavisesena yah paéyati sa éastravit//" SM: 
' intro, 31-32 (quoted from Adhydtmasara). 
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must make salvation contingent solely upon insight (jfiana) 
into this unreality. At the other extreme, we may find total 
reliance upon the efficacy of action (karma), taking such 
forms as the Mimamsa performance of Vedic sacrifices or 
the great faith and devotion shown by theists hoping for 
divine grace. The Jaina with his teaching of anekanta and 
its corollaries, nayavada and syadvada, escapes the doc- 
trinal necessity of having to follow a single restricted path. 
All paths can be seen as valid in some respect; thus a Jaina 
is able to coordinate (samuccaya) various methods into his 
path of purification (moksa-marga), which is defined as a 
combination of insight (dargana) into the nature of reality 
(along with faith in this view), critical knowledge (jfana) 
as outlined in the scripture, and pure conduct (caritra). 
This, for the Jaina, is the comprehensively valid path of 
salvation: 


samyag-darsana-jnana-caritrani moksa-margah/ 


Categories of Being | 
The Jainas divide all existents into three main categories: 
(1) those which are sentient; (2) those which are material: 
(3) those which are neither sentient nor material. “Sentient” 
here refers to the jiva or soul, which is characterized by 
consciousness. “Material” designates atoms (pudgala) pos- 
sessing form/color, taste, smell, and palpability. The third 
category, called aripi-ajiva, is understood to include four 
insentient, formless, yet existent substances (drayvas): 
space (akaéa), the principle of motion (dharma-dravya), 
the principle of rest (adharma-dravya), and time (kala). 
Although “soul” is unquestionably the most important 
of these categories for the Jaina, our discussion of the 


16. TS: i, 1, bhavanam yathatmyapratipattivisayasraddhanasangrahartham 
darganasya samyagvisesanam. yena yena prakarena jivadayah padartha vya- 
vasthitas tenevavagamah samyagijfhianam .. . jia@navatah karmadananimitta- 
kriyoparamah samyakcaritram. ajfanapurvakacaranivrttyartham samyagvise- 
ge ... ity etat tritayam samuditam mokgasya saksan margo veditavyah. 

: 95. 
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existents cannot begin there; we must first understand the 
context of temporal, spatial, and material factors in which 
the soul finds itself, the very fabric of bondage from which 
it strives to escape. 


The Nonsentient and Nonmaterial 

Space, although fundamentally unitary, is often described 
in terms of two categories: that which is occupied by other 
substances and that which is not. These are designated as 
“space having worlds” (loka-akaa) and “space without 
worlds” (aloka-akaéa), respectively. The loka-akaéa, 
which is equivalent to the manifest universe, has the out- 
line of a man standing with arms akimbo and legs apart.?” 
All cases of jiva, pudgala, dharma, adharma, and kala 
are said to occur within, or rather define the limits of, this 
three-dimensional shape. Unoccupied space, on the other 
hand, is infinite and totally empty. These “types” of space 
are of course continuous; the division between them indi- 
cates only the finite range of the other existents.1® The 
distinguishing quality of space is its ability to provide a 
locus for such existents; this is true whether it actually does 
so (as in the case of loka-aka$a) or not (as in the case of 
aloka-akasa). Hence there is only one “space”; its extent is 
infinite. Akaga is further described as divisible into infini- 
tesimally small “space-points” (pradega);)* these units have 
some dimension and yet cannot be subdivided.”° In such 

17. For a diagramatic sketch, see Ch. IV. 

18. loka ity ucyate. ko lokah? dharmadharmadini ‘dravy4ni yatra lokyante 
sa loka iti. . . akaSam dvidha vibhaktam lokakaéam alokakaSam ceti. loka 
uktah. sa yatra tal lokakagam. tato bahih sarvato ‘nantam alokakaéam. loka- 
lokavibhagaé ca dharmadharmastikayasadbhavad vijitieyah. SS: §549. 

19. pradiéyanta iti pradeSdh . . . paramanuh . . . yavati ksetre vyavati- 
sthate sa pradeéa iti vyavahriyate. Ibid.; §541. 

20. Basham’s note on pradeéa: “The pradeéga, though it roughly corresponds 
to the point in Euclidean geometry, is not quite the same concept. The Euclidean 
point has no dimension; the pradega has dimensions but they are infinitesimally 
small. It is a sort of atom of space, perhaps comparable to the point in the 
Gaussian system of geometry used by Einstein. The paradoxical ‘dimensional 
point’ is perhaps as good a translation of this difficult term as any other. 
Basham 1958: 77, n. 3. Souls, dharma, adharma, and the loka-ak46a are said to 


possess uncountable (asamkhyata) pradeéas and hence are called asti-kaya 
(having a body, i.e., an extension). 
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terms, occupied space may be said to have a finite (though 
uncountable [asamkhyata]) number of space-points, while 
unoccupied space has an infinity thereof. Again, the dis- 
tinction is a conventional one: the unity of space taken as 
a whole must of course possess an infinite number of 
pradeSas. 

The principles of motion (dharma-dravya) and rest 
(adharma-dravya) seem to be unique to Jaina philosophy. 
Certain scholars have made the reasonable suggestion that 
these principles are traceable to an ancient notion of fluids 
flowing through the universe (compare Vedic rta and 
dharma).?' Others relate dharma and adharma respectively 
to the rajas and tamas principles of Samkhya. The latter 
theory fails to note that none of the four “insentient and 
immaterial” substances of the Jainas undergo the sorts of 
defiled modifications (vikrti) which characterize the Sam- 
khya prakrti (and, for that matter, the souls and material 
atoms posited by Jainas themselves). These four are said, 
rather, to remain always in their “pure state”; thus it seems 
clear that the modal alterations attributed by Jainas to 
these four substances in fact comprise a kind of “undefiled 
change” (svabhava-parinama). 

This sort of change is totally free of contact with, hence 
defilement by, any other substance. Such a phenomenon 
is said to be possible because of the special nature of these 
third-category existents. The principle of movement 
(dharma-dravya), for example, does not itself set the souls 
and material atoms in motion; rather it provides the me- 
dium, the external efficient cause (nimitta-karana), through 
which movement can occur. The jiva and pudgala are 
described as analogous to fish moving through the water 
of dharma-dravya; they possess by nature the capacity to 
‘move (the material cause [| upadana-karana]), and yet can- 
not realize this potential unless dharma-dravya is present. 
Similarly, the principle of rest (adharma-dravya) is com- 
pared to the shade of a tree, which provides an appropriate 


21. See Schubring 1962: §10. 
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situation or environment (and efficient cause) for someone 
to stop and relax. Both dharma-dravya and adharma- 
dravya are unitary substances which extend (again in 
terms of “an uncountable but finite number of space- 
points”) throughout occupied space. They themselves 
undergo neither movement nor rest, “functioning” only 
insofar as other substances either move through space or 
come to a stop there.?? 

Jaina philosophers have not unanimously accorded the 
status of “independent substance” to time (kala). While 
Digambaras definitely place it in this category, Svetam- 
baras remain divided on whether or not to do so. Like 
akasa, dharma-dravya, and adharma-dravya, kala is a 
kind of efficient or instrumental cause. It is seen as neces- 
-sary for the occurrence of change in all other substances, 
and yet it in no way either generates. these changes or is 
“touched” by them.?? Now, if kala is itself a substance, a 


logical problem arises, for substances by definition go- 


through constant change. Thus it seems that another kala 
would be necessary to make possible the occurrence of 
this change in the first one, and so forth into an infinite 
regress. 

A further problem is posed by the Jaina notion that 
each “point” of time, one for every space-point (pradeSa) 
of the loka-aka$a, is unable to combine with other time- 
points (kalanu).24 These points are seen as forever sep- 

22. gatiparinaminam jivapudgalanam gatyupagrahe kartavye dharmastika- 
yah sadharanaérayo jalavan matsyagamane. tatha sthitiparinaminam . . . 


adharmfastikayah sadharanaéSrayah prthividhatur ivaévadisthitav iti. SS: §559. 
23. dharmadinam dravyanam svaparyAayanirvrttim prati svatmanaiva 


vartamananam bahyopagrahad vina tadvsttyabhavat pravartnopalaksitah kala. 


iti krtva vartana kalasyopakarah. Ibid.: §569. A question could be raised con- 
cerning the possibility of change in modes on the part of the substance “space,” 
since time units are not present beyond the loka-akaéa. But if it is recalled that 
there is really only one continuous body of space, the problem disappears, for 
the existence of the time substance in any part of the whole is then “in contact,” 
as it were, with any other part. The presence of time in each pradeéa of the loka- 
akaéa is only necessary to make change possible for the other substances existing 
there, substances which are not unified in the way that space is. 

24. lokakagasya yavantah pradesas tavaatah kalanavo niskriya ekaika- 
kaéapradeée ekaikavrttya lokam vyapya vyavasthitah. Ibid.: §602. 


1 
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arate, like a heap of unjoined pearls. Hence time cannot 
have extension in the ordinary sense; that is, it is not a 
vast unity (asti-kaya) like space, but has an uncountable 
(asamkhyata) number of discreet, dimensionless units. 
Under such conditons it is hard to imagine the time- 
continuum implicit in such notions as past-present-future. 
Because of these difficulties with the idea of “time as 
substance,’, some acaryas have asserted that kala is only 
a convention (vyavahara) or designation, rather than a 
separate dravya.?> But most Jainas adhere to the “sub- 
stance” view and tend to ignore the logical questions it 
entails. 


MATTER (PUDGALA) . 

The Jaina term pudgala is traditionally said to be derived 
from pum- (joining) plus -gala (breaking). This gives an 
idea of how Jainas envision the formation and destruction 
of matter: through atomic aggregation (samghata) and 
disjunction (bheda), respectively. Atoms (paramanu) are 
indivisible and infinite in number; being, furthermore, 
without extension, they are invisible and do not fill up 
even a single space-point of the loka-akaéa. Each atom 
has the four material qualities noted above—form/color, 
taste, smell, and palpability (defined in terms of moist 
versus dry and heavy versus light). These qualities, more- 
over, undergo constant changes of modes along their 
respective continua. 

Although atoms do not have extension, they are said 
to be capable of combining with other atoms to form 
aggregates that do. This process of combination can oc- 
cur because of palpability differences between various 
atoms, specifically those along the moisture-dryness di- 
mension (snigdha-ruksatva). Hence atoms that are equally 
moist cannot be joined together, while one that is very 
dry will forge a strong bond with one that is very moist. 
In this way material aggregates (pudgala-skandha) are 


25. For further details on this controversy, see N. J. Shah 1968. 
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formed.”® These aggregates are capable of producing the 
effects (that is, the visible formations) of earth, water, 
fire, and air, as well as sound, darkness, shade, light, 
heat, and various shapes.?” Most significantly, they pro- 
vide the body, speech, mental organ, and vital breath 
which house the soul in the state of embodiment.” They 
also form the generalized karmic matter which, after 
being defiled in various ways by the force of volitions, 
constitutes the physical basis (karmana-Sarira)?? of bond- 
age itself. 


THE SENTIENTs (JIVA) 
Occupied space (loka-akaa) contains an infinite number 


of immaterial souls (jiva). Unlike atoms (pudgala), these. 


souls do not lack dimension; each has an uncountable 
(asamkhyata) number of space-points (pradesa) and exists 
within the physical limits of its current corporeal shape, 
just as a lamp illuminates only the room in which it stands. 
This adaptation to a particular body's dimensions, how- 
ever, is said to involve no change in the nature of the soul; 
whether a given body is as large as the entire loka-akaéa 
or as small as the tiniest object imaginable, the number of 
the soul’s space-points remains the same.*° As noted earlier, 
this phenomenon is compared to the case of a cloth, which 
can be folded into various shapes.without any alteration 
of its mass. 


26. dvayoh snigdharuksayor anvoh parasparaélesalaksanabandhe sati dvya- 
nukaskandho bhavati. evam samkhyeyasamkhyeyanantapradegah skandho 
yojyah. SS: §590. 

27. spar$arasagandhavarnavantah pudgalah/ sabdabandhasauksmyastha- 
ulyasamsthanabhedatamaschayatapodyotavantaé ca/ TS: v, 23-24. 

28. Sariravanmanahpranapanah pudgalanam/ sukhaduhkhajivitamarano- 
pagrahaé ca/ Ibid.: v, 19-20. 

29. See Ch. IV n. 55. 

30. pradeSasamharavisarpabhyam pradipavat/ TS: v, 16. amirtasvabha- 
vasyatmano’nadibandham pratyekatvat kathamcin mirtatam bibhratah kar- 
manaéariravaéan mahad anu ca fariram adhitisthatas tadvasat pradeSasamhara- 
navisarpanasvabhavasya tavatpramanatayam satyam asamkhyeyabhagadisu 
vrttir upapadyate, pradipavat. SS: §557. For a Jaina critique of the VaiSesika 
views about the size of the soul. see Thomas 1960: 52-56. . 


~= 
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Orthodox Indian systems (darganas) have generally de- 
scribed the soul either as omnipresent (vibhu) or as atomic 
(anu); but both descriptions stress the absolute unchange- 
ability of this most important of all existents. While Jaina 
soul-theory per se does not fall easily into a general “hetero- 
dox” category (it accepts, for example, the kind of karmic- 
ally generated retribution and bondage rejected by the 
Carvaka materialists and also contradicts Buddhist views 
by postulating a real substance beyond momentary modes), 
it is nevertheless true that the Jaina suggestion—indeed 
requirement—of some form of change in the soul-substance 
constitutes a unique and significant departure from the 
mainstream of Indian thought. The sort of dimensional 
change described above is only one example of the ramifi- 
cations of this position, as closer examination of Jaina 
statements about the jiva will show.+? 

First of all, a Jaina regards the existence of a bound and 
changeable soul as self-evident; such a soul is the reality 
without which his entire world-view and quest for salva- 
tion would be meaningless. External demonstrations or 
proofs for this reality are considered redundant and super- 
fluous; the simple experience of self-awareness (ahampra- 
tyaya) is proof enough. Even doubt—for example, “is 
there really a self here?’”—supports this view when one 
asks the further question, “who is it that has the doubt?” 
The answer given, of course, is jiva, the basic “I” that 
stands behind all human actions.” 


31. The following verse enumerates eight characteristics of jiva: jivo uva- 
ogamao amutti katta sadehaparimano/ bhotta samsarattho siddho so vissa- 
soddhagai// Dravyasangraha: k 2. Each of these is said to refute one of the 
“false” views held by various Indian schools: “jivasiddhih Carvakam prati; 
jhanadarsanopayogalaksanam Naiyayikam prati; amirtajivasthapanam Bhatta- 
Carvakadvayam prati; karmakartrtvasthapanam Samkhyam prati; svadeha- 
pramitisth4panam Naiyayika-Mimamsaka-Samkhyatrayam prati; karmabhok- 
trtvavyakhyanam Bauddham prati; samsarasya vyakhyanam Sadaéivam prati; 
siddhatvavyakhyanam Bhatta-Carvakadvayam prati; irdhvagatisvabhavaka- 
thanam Mandalikagranthakaram prati, iti matartho jhatavyah.” SM: 201 
(quoted in the notes from the Dravyasangrahavrtti). 

32. On the problem of the existence of the soul, see Ganadharavada: k 
1549-1605 (Solomon 1966: 35-46). 
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Consciousness. —A soul is said to have three main qualities 
(guna) or functional aspects: consciousness (caitanya), bliss 
(sukha), and energy (virya). Of these, consciousness is 
central, representing what is in effect the distinguishing 
characteristic of the soul. It is through operation of this 
quality that a soul can be the knower (pramatr), that 
which illuminates both objects and itself. The application 
of consciousness is referred to as cognition (upayoga), 
which is twofold: perception (dargana), that is, first con- 
tact, indistinct awareness, or what might be called pure 
apprehension; and knowledge (jfiana), that is, compre- 
hending the details of what has been perceived.?? Since in 
the mundane state darSana and jfiana invariably operate 
in sequence, and are affected by different types of karmas, 
they are generally considered to be two distinct qualities 
(gunas) of the soul rather than aspects of a single quality. 
In spite of certain controversies over this distinction, it 
will hereafter be employed with reference to the soul's 
cognitive functions.*‘ .That is, reference will be made to 
both “perception” and “knowledge,” rather than simply 
to “consciousness.” 


-Bliss:—The next important quality of the soul is bliss 
(sukha), which can be experienced by the jiva through self- 
knowledge. This quality is said to be fully manifest only 
when the soul attains perfect purity; the extent to which it 
is experienced corresponds directly to the degree of that 
purity. Strictly speaking, “pure bliss” is simply a label for 
the perfected, self-contained (svabhava-sthita) state of the 
soul;** bliss is impure or defiled (vibhava), on the other 
hand, when the soul harbors a desire to reflect external 


33. upayogo laksanam/ TS: ii, 8. ubhayanimittavasad utpadyamanaé cai- 
tanyanuvidhayi parinama upayogah . . . sa upayogo dvividhah, jnanopayogo 
daréanopayogaé ceti . . . tayoh katham bhedah? sakaranakarabhedat. sakaram 
jfianam anakaram daréanam iti. tat chadmasthesu kramena vartate, niravara- 
nesu yugapat. pirvakalabhavino ‘pi daréandj jfianasya prag upanyasah, abhya- 
rhitatvat. SS: §271-274. 

34. For details on these controversies, see S]P: 70-80. 

35. For a study of the contrast between the quality of bliss (sukha) and the 
ordinary “feeling of happiness” (sukha vedana), see P. S. Jaini 1977b. 
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objects. Although such desire is described as antithetical 
to bliss, it must be understood that these two are not 
mutually opposed entities; they are, rather, two ends of 
the same continuum, the defiled (vibhava) and purified 
(svabhava) states of the same quality. This is considered 
analogous to the case of water, which is cool by nature but 
becomes hot in the presence of fire. Taking cooJness as the 
normal or “pure” state of water, hotness becomes an un- 
natural or “defiled” condition, reached in the presence of 
an outside agent. Similarly, the soul is by nature self-con- 
tained (uninterested in external things) and totally blissful; 
it becomes “desirous” through association with certain 
external factors called defiling karmas. 

It is important to note here that bliss is the only quality 
of the soul which can truly be defiled, that is, transformed 
into something of a different nature; other qualities can 
only be “obscured” or “blocked” (aurta) by so-called ob- 
scuring (@varaniya) karmas. (As will be seen below, a 
direct relation obtains between the degrees of obscuration 
and defilement.) Hence the expression “defiled.soul” really 
refers specifically to change along the dimension of the 
bliss-quality. 


Energy.—Another significant quality of the soul is that 
called energy (virya). This functions as a sort of meta- 
quality, an abstract force which energizes, as it were, the 
very operation of the knowledge and perception qualities. 
Thus it will be said that both forms of cognition are mani- 
fested, at a given moment, in exact proportion to whatever 
percentage of the soul's infinite energy is present at that 
moment. Limitations are imposed on the amount of avail- 
able virya by the condition of embodiment itself. This 
karmically produced mundane state also channels or “per- 
verts” the direct expression of energy, causing it to generate 
a certain movement or vibration (yoga) of the soul; such 
vibration draws new karmic matter into association with 
the soul substance. But virya is also the efficient cause by 
which the soul brings about modifications:in the functions 
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of the karmic matter drawn towards the soul. Finally, 
virya is conventionally understood as the soul’s Capacity 
to engage in so-called giving (dana), obtaining (labha), 


enjoyment (bhoga), and repeated enjoyment (upabhoga) 


cf worldly objects. A limited ability to take part in these 
activities during daily life is thought to be due to obstruc- 


tion of virya by particular karmas.?” 


Jainas speak of the “innumerable qualities” of the soul. - 


Nevertheless, it can legitimately be said that the presence 
of those qualities which have been briefly discussed above 
—perception, knowledge, bliss, and energy—are sufficient 
to define the soul as a totally distinct and unique entity, an 
existent separate from all others. | 


Thus concludes this introduction to the basic units of the 
Jaina universe, the living and nonliving factors in terms 
of which all experience must be analyzed and all religious 
meaning found. To approach the integrated concept of 
reality into which the Jaina has molded these factors, we 
must now begin from the same starting point that he does: 
the fact of the soul's long and painful entrapment in the 
chains of bondage, chains forged as much by the soul’s 


own potential for defilement as by the effects of material 
“karma.” 


36. For details, see SJP: 252-254. 
37. danalabhabhogopabhogaviryanam/ TS: viii, 13. 


IV 
The Mechanism of Bondage 


Samsara: The Cycle of Transmigration 

Jaina thinkers have invested a great deal of energy in de- 
scribing the precise mechanism of bondage; no other Indian 
school has been nearly so concerned with the details there- 
of. This phenomenon perhaps reflects an attempt to lessen 
the heavy emotional burden which the Jaina’s view of 
bondage places upon him. He envisions his soul's tor- 
mented ‘involvement with the material universe on a vast 
scale: this involvement has had no beginning, and it is 
likely to continue almost indefinitely.’ He further believes 
it incorrect to imagine that the soul was once pure but 
later became defiled. It has always been impure, just as a 
seam of gold has “always” been imbedded in the rock 
where it is found. (This analogy to gold ore is taken one 
step further: “Absolute purification may be achieved if the 
proper refining method is applied.”) 

Speaking in a general way, the Jaina will say that the 
defiled condition of the soul leads to its continuous rebirth 
in various states of embodiment. Existence in such states, 
characterized by desire, involves activities which draw 
karmic matter; this matter in turn contributes to the soul's 
further defilement, hence to further embodiment. Thus we 
have the basic process through which one is held in the 
cycle of transmigration (samsara).’ 


1. samtano'natio paropparam hetuhetubhavato/ dehassa ya kammassa ya 
Mamdiya! biyamkuranam va// Visesavasyaka-bhdsya: k 1813. 
2. karmavipakavaéad 4tmano bhavantaravaptih samsarah. SS: §801. 
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The Four Stages of Birth 
The samsaric cycle involves an infinity of possible birth- 
states, from the crudest forms of life to the most exalted 
and complex heavenly existences. It is not only said that 
a given soul can be born into uncountable states of every 
type, but that indeed it already has done so and will Carry 
on in virtually endless repetition of these experiences. Four 
main birth categories or destinies (gati) are set forth: those 
of gods (deva), humans (manusya), hell beings (naraki), 
and animals and plants (tiryarica).3 These are often indi- 
cated by the stylized wheel of life called svastika (su-asti- 
ka, well-being), a symbol used thus by Jainas from the 
earliest times and found on nearly all their iconography 
even today.* | 

Three of the four gatis are said to have a corresponding 
realm or “habitation level” in the vertically-tiered Jaina 
universe; thus gods, humans and hell beings occupy the 
higher (heavenly), middle (earthly), and lower (hellish) 
realms, respectively.’ This correspondence is not absolute- 
ly fixed; gods may often “leave home” to appear on earth, 
for example, and a whole class of demigods (for example, 
the Bhavanavasi and Vyantara devas, namely spirits, de- 
mons, celestial musicians (gandharvas), yaksas, goblins) 
is said to dwell not in heaven but in the space between hell 
and earth.* Even so, each of these three higher births is 
generally to be identified with its particular realm. 

But the animal and plant (tiryafica) category constitutes 
a special case. It is first of all the lowest of possible desti- 
nies, characterized by extremely gross sensory activity and 
pervasive ignorance. Among the tiryafica are several sub- 
groups, distinguished on the basis of sense faculties, that 

3. gatié caturbheda, narakagatis tiryaggatir manusyagatir devagatir iti. 
ae pag nagatindmakarmodayan narako bhavo bhavatiti narakagatir audayiki. 


4. For the use of this symbol in the Jaina ritual of worship, see Glasenapp 
1925: 383. See below, Ch. VII (in discussion of devapija). 


5. See a diagrammatic sketch of the Jaina universe at the end of this chapter. 
6. See below, n. 60. 
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is, the number of modalities through which members of 
each group are able to experience the world. At the very 
bottom of this scale, hence comprising the lowest form of 
life, are the so-called nigoda. These creatures are sub- 
microscopic and possess only one sense, that of touch. 
They are-so tiny and undifferentiated that they lack even 
individual bodies; large clusters of them are born together 
as colonies which die a fraction of a second later.’ These 
colonies are said to pervade every corner of the universe; 
in the earthly realms, they inhabit even the tissues of plant, 
animal, and human hosts. Just above the nigoda is another 
group of single-sense organisms whose members take the 
very elements—the subtlest possible units of matter—as _ 
their bodies; hence they are called the earth bodies (prthvi- 
kayika), water bodies. (apo-kayika), fire bodies (tejo- 
kayika), and air-bodies (vayu-kayika), respectively.® 
These too are found throughout occupied space, but they 
do not permeate the bodies of other beings as the nigoda 
may do. 

The remaining tiryafica are classified either as plants 
or animals proper; both groups exist only in the earthly 
realms.’ Plant beings (vanaspati-kaya) may take individual 
(pratyeka) embodiment, but more commonly they assume 

7. sahdranodayena nigodasarira havanti samanna/ te puna duviha jiva 
badarasukumatti vinneya// saharanamaharo saharanamanapanagahanam ca/ 
saharanajivanam saharanalakkhanam bhaniyam// jatthekka marai jivo tattha 
du maranam have anamtanam/ bakkamai jattha ekko bakkamanam tattha’nam- 


tanam// Gommatasara-Jivakanda, k 191-193. For further details on the nigodas, 
see SM: k 29; and JY: 110-116. 

8. prthivyaptejovayuvanaspatayah sthavarah/ TS: ii, 13. prthivikayo 
‘syastiti prthivikayikah. tatkayasambandhavasgikrta atma. SS: §286. Mallisena 
gives several reasons for considering these as animate entities: prthivyadinam 
punarjivatvam ittham sadhaniyam. yatha satmika vidrumasiladirapa prthivi, 
chede samanadhatitthanad, argo’nkuravat. bhaumam ambho’pi satmakam, 
ksatabhisajatiyasya svabhavasya sambhaviat, Saliravat . . . tejo’pi satmakam, 
aharopadanena vrddhyadivikaropalambhat, purusangavat. vayur api satmakah, 
aparapreritatve tiryaggatimatvad govat. vanaspatir api satmakah, chedadibhir 
mlanyadidarsanat, purusangayat. SM: k 29. For Jaina speculations on biology, 
see Sikdar 1974. 

9. “Plants” and “animals” found in the heavens or the underworld are 


thought to actually be gods or hell beings who haye deliberately assumed such 
orms. 
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collective (sadharana) forms; a tree, for example, is said 
to be comprised of many souls. While plants resemble the 
lower tiryafica in that they too possess only the sense of 
touch, they are distinguished by having a longer life-span 
and a more complex physical structure. Animals, for their 
' part, possess from two to five senses.?° Those with all five 
sensory capacities are further characterized as either totally 
instinctive (asamjni/amanaska, literally, without mind) or 
able to reason (samjni/samanaska)." : 

Gods and hell beings, although they occupy widely 
separate worlds, share many characteristics. They are born 
spontaneously (aupapadika), that is, they simply appear, 
with no need for parents, and can alter the appearance 
of their physical bodies at will. In addition to possessing 
the five senses and reasoning powers seen in many earthly 
creatures, they are naturally endowed with special “super- 
knowledges” (avadhijfiana) such as clairvoyance, memory 
of prior incarnations, and the ability to see objects at great 
distances.7 The real difference between a birth in heaven 
and one in hell. revolves around the effect produced by 
these special powers; whereas they increase the pleasure 
of a god's existence (he may remember, for example, his 
good deeds in a former life), they bring nothing but greater 
suffering to the hell being (for he will recall only the evil 
of his actions, the hatred of his enemies, and so on). 

This brief description gives some idea of the great range 
of possible states in which the bound soul can find itself. 


10. krmipipilikabhramaramanusyadinam ekaikavrddhani/ TS: ii, 23. “The 
worm and similar creatures possess the sense of taste in addition to the sense of 
touch. The ant and similar creatures possess the sense of smell in addition to 
the senses of touch and taste. The bee and creatures of that class possess the 
sense of sight in addition to the senses of touch, taste and smell. Man and the 
beings similar to him possess the sense of hearing in addition to the former 
‘ four.” S.A. Jain 1958: 67. 

11. samjfiinah samanaskah/ TS: ii, 24. hitahitapraptiparihdrapariksa . . . 
samjfia . . . SS: §301. It is believed that samjfil animals are capable of receiving 
religious instruction. See below, Ch. V n. 17. 

12. bhavapratyayo'vadhir devanarakanam/ TS: i, 21. yatha patatrino 
gamanam 4kaée bhavanimittam, na SiksA4gunavisesah, tatha devanadrakanam 
vrataniyamadyabbave ‘pi jayata iti bhavapratyayah. SS: §213. 
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Jainas believe that in every such state, no matter how low 
or simple, there will always be some residue of qualities 
that define the soul: perception, knowledge, energy, bliss, 
and so on.!3 Thus, even the huge mass of karmic matter 
which oppresses the very lowest being will not keep its soul 
at such a level forever; the potential for spiritual growth 
(progress to higher states) is never eliminated completely. 
It should be noted, however, that this is not a theory of 
necessary evolution; the Jaina also accepts the possibility 
of retrogression, and thus of eternal bondage. 


The Idea of Karma _ 
For most souls, then, there is the likely prospect of a vir- — 
tually endless journey through.the cycle of destinies; the 
number of existences which one has already been through, 
and must yet experience, are beyond imagining. In such a 
context it is not difficult to understand why Jainas have 
concentrated their attention on the karmic mechanism that 
“runs” this process, for only through accurate analysis of 
the causes of the soul's defilement will the proper means of 
purification be made clear. This analysis is centered, more- 
over, upon the interaction of soul and karma during the 
state of human existence; man’s need to feel that his own 
actions in the present are efficacious, and thus meaningful, 
is doctrinally justified by the tenet that only in the human 
state can one finally cut the bonds that imprison his soul." 
Let us examine the Jaina view of how these bonds are 
formed and how they are manifested in human experience. 

Most Indian systems employ the term karma to desig- 
nate certain traces (vdsana) or seeds (bija) left behind, as 


13. “iha kevalajfianavaranasya svavaryah kevalajianalaksano gunah, sa ca 
yadyapi sarvatmana “vriyate tathapi sarvajivanam kevalajfianasya ‘nantabhago 
‘navrta evavatisthate . . . so ‘pi cavagisto ‘nantabhago . . . mati-Sruta-'vadhi- 
manahparyayajnanavaranair avriyate, tathapi kacid nigodavasthayam api jia- 
namatra ‘vatisthate.” SJP: 240 (quoted from the Karmagrantha). 

14. ...kasmin ksetre siddhyanti? . . . janma prati pafcadasasu karma- 
bhiimisu, samharanam prati manusaksetre siddhih . . . gatya kasyam gatau 
siddhih? . . . manusyagatau . . . SS: §937. 
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it were, by one’s deeds. These residual factors will some- 


day bear fruit in the sense of generating or conditioning 
experience; thus it is said: “Every action must eventuate in 
an appropriate reward or retribution to the performer of 
that action: this is karma.”?* Jainas adhere to the general 
outlines of this view; but they stand alone in asserting 
unequivocally that karma is itself actual matter, rather 
than the sort of quasi-physical or psychological elements 
envisioned by other schools. 

Karmic matter is said to be found “floating free” in every 
part of occupied space. At this stage it is undifferentiated; 


various types (prakrti) of karma, classifiable by function, — 


are molded from these simpler forms only after interaction 
with a given soul has begun.’* We have already seen that 
such interaction takes place because of the soul’s impure 
state, a state which has prevailed since beginningless time. 
The energy quality, “perverted” by this impurity, produces 
vibrations (yoga), which bring about the influx (asrava) 
of different kinds of material karma.!’? The vibrations 
referred to here actually denote the volitional activities of 
the individual. Such activities can be manifested through 
either body, speech, or mind; hence the soul's vibrations 
are said to be of three types, each corresponding to one 
of these modalities. 7 

Vibrations alone, however, do not produce bondage. 
The karmic “dust” which they draw to the soul would 
simply fall away were the soul not “moistened,” as it were, 
by its harboring of the passions (kasayas): desire (raga) 
and hatred (dvesa). Karmas can stick to or bind (bandha)® 

15. Compare: kleSamiilah karmafayo drstadrstajanmavedaniyah/ satimiile 
tadvipako jatyayurbhogah/ Pataifijali’s Yoga-sittra: ii, 12-13. 

16. namapratyayah sarvato yogavisesat siikgmaikaksetravasthitah sarvat- 
mapradeéesyv anantanantapradegah/ TS: viii, 24. 

17. kayavatmanahkarma yogah/ sa asravah/ Ibid.: vi, 1-2. atmapradeéa- 
parispando yogah. sa nimittabhedat tridha bhidyate, kayayogo vagyogo 
manoyoga iti. . . yogapranalikayd 4tmanah karma 4sravatiti asrava iti vyapa- 
deéam arhati. SS: §610-611. ; 

18. sakasayatvaj jivah karmano yogyan pudgalan Adatte sa bandhah. 


TS: viii, 2. mithyadarSanady4vesad ardrikrtasyatmanah . . . pudgalanam 
karmabhavayogy4nam avibhagenopaglego bandha ity akhyayate. SS: §734. 
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a soul that is thus “moistened” but will have no effect upon 
one that is “dry” or passion-free (vitaraga). The latter 
situation occurs only in an omniscient being (kevalin); for 
all other souls, each intentional act leads inevitably to 
further defilement. The precise amount (pradeéa) of karma 
that engulfs the soul after a given activity is said to depend 
upon the degree of volition with which that activity was 
carried out.’® The type of activity, moreover, determines 
the specific nature (prakrti)?° assumed by the theretofore 
undifferentiated karmic matter. One's attempt to withhold 
knowledge from another out of jealousy, for example, 
develops karmas which will at a later time function to 
obscure one’s own knowledge. | | 

As for the duration (sthiti) and result (anubhava) of 
given karmas—how long they will cling to the soul and 
what precise momentary effect they will eventually have 
upon it—-these are fixed by the degree to which'such pas- 
sions (kasaya) as anger and lust colored the original activ- 
ity.2" Once a karma has given its result, it falls away 
(nirjara) from the soul “like ripe fruit,” returning to the 
undifferentiated state and thus to the infinite pool of “free” 
karmic matter;?? eventually it will again become associated 
with the same or some other unliberated soul. Indeed: “The 
soul has successively taken in and cast off every particle 
of [karmic] matter in the universe.” ”* 

It should be made clear that Jainas view the soul's in- 
volvement with karma as merely an “association” (eka- 
ksetravagaha, literally, occupying the same locus); there 
is said to be no actual contact between them, since this 


19. tivramandajnatajnatabhavadhikaranaviryavisesebhyas tad visesah/ TS: 
vi, 6. 

20. prakrtih svabhavah . . . jnanavaranasya ka prakrtih? arthanavagamah. 
darganavaranasya . . . arthanalokanam. darsanamohasya tattvarthasraddha- 
nam. caritramohasyasamyamah . . . tad evam laksanam karyam prakriyate 
prabhavaty asya iti prakrtih. SS: §736. 

21. kasayanimittau sthityanubhavau. Ibid.: §736. 

22. pidanugrahav atmane pradaya . . . avasthanabhavad Karmano nivsttir 
nirjara. Ibid.: §778. 

23. uktam ca—“savve vi puggala khalu kamaso bhuttujjhiya ya jivena/ 
asaim anamtakhutto puggalapariyattasamsare//” Ibid.: §275. 


~ 
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would imply a soul which was, like karma, material by 
nature. Just how a nonmaterial thing can in any way 
interact with a material one is not well clarified. The texts 
simply suggest that we can infer such an association from 
our own “experience” of bondage, just as we infer the 


association of an immaterial consciousness and a material 


object from the experience of perception.”4 


The weakness of this explanation points up the formi- 


dable nature of the problem, which has vexed thinkers of 
virtually every Indian system. Jainas themselves are in 
fact not absolutely rigid in maintaining the immateriality 
of the soul.?° They admit, for example, that a defiled soul 
can actually be “stained” by karmas; it is said to take a 
particular shade (leSya) indicative of its spiritual level.?° 
Thus, souls in the hellish existences are said to be black 
(krsna), blue (nila), or gray (kapota), colors associated 
with the heavy karmic burden of a sinful nature. Lower 
tiryaficas, along with certain demigods of inferior type 
(those located somewhere between earth and hell), may 
possess souls of the above colors or of a yellow (pita) hue. 
Dwellers in the heavenly regions have the yellow (pita), 
lotus-pink (padma), or luminous white (Sukla) tones char- 
acteristic of wholesome karmas. Human souls, as well as 
those of certain animals with five senses, show a very wide 
range of variation in moral development; they may evi-. 
dence any one of the six colors, white ($ukla-lesya) being 


24. amirtasyapy atmano bandho bhavatiti siddhantayati—ripadikai rahi- 
tah pagyati janati ripadini/ dravyani gunams ca yatha tatha bandhas tena 
janthi// . .-. tatha kilatmano niripatvena sparéasiinyatvan na karmapudgalaih 
sahasti sambandhah, ekavagahabhavavasthitakarmapudgalanimittopayogadhi- 
ridharagadvesadibhavasambandhah karmapudgalabandhavyavahiarasadha- 
kastv asty eva. Pravacanasara | Tattvadipikatika]: ii, 82. 

25. na ca bandhdprasiddhih syan mirttaih karmabhir atmanah/ amirter 
ity anekantat tasya mirtitvasiddhitah// anadinityasambandhat saha karmabhir 
atmanah/ amirtasy4pi satyaikye mirtatvam avasiyate// Tattvarthasara: v, 
16-17. , 

26. lebya kagdyodayarafjita yogapravrttih. SS: §265. The notion of several 
soul-types, each with an identifying color, was also propounded by the Ajivika 
sect; this may have been a common belief among various $ramana groups in 
ancient times. See Basham 1951: 245; Zimmer 1951: 229ff. 
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characteristic of those on the highest rungs of the spiritual 
ladder. | 


The Karmic Types 

We have said that the soul's activities transform simple 
karmic matter into appropriate “specific-function karmas,” 
which then interact with the soul in their characteristic 
ways. These karmas fall into two broad categories: (1) - 
ghatiya, those which have a directly negative effect upon 

the qualities of the soul; and (2) aghatiya, those which 

bring about the state and particular conditions of embodi- 

ment. Each category includes karmas of several types. The - 
ghatiyas are divided into four groups on the basis of which 

soul-quality they affect; thus we have perception-obscur- 

ing (darsanavaraniya), knowledge-obscuring (jianavara- 

niya), energy-obstructing (viryantaraya), and bliss-defiling 

(mohaniya) karmas. Aghatiyas are also of four types: 

those pertaining to the pleasure (sata) and pain (asata) of 

mundane experiences (vedaniya), those determining des- — 
tinies and body types (nama), those determining longevity 
(ayu), and those determining environmental circumstances 
(gotra). 

For most Jainas, these distinctions are important mainly 
on the level of conventional morality. It is thought that an 
individual's actions, reflecting the vibrations in his soul, 
will generate consequences specifically related to the mode 
(body, speech, or mind) and nature (wholesome or un- 
wholesome) of the actions. Causing misery to others by 
speaking badly of them, for example, will result in one’s 
own name being slandered at a later time. Selfless effort 
towards the welfare of strangers, on the other hand, will 
bring one unsolicited aid in the future. Such résults are said 
to come “with interest;” just as a great tree will rise from 
a tiny seed, so will the scope and magnitude of a karmic 
effect far exceed those of the act which produced it. 

The link between deed and consequence is not always so 
apparent as in the cases above, particularly with reference 
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to the determination of one’s future destiny. We are told 
that rebirth in hell, for example, results from ferocious, 
unrestrained efforts to obtain power and possessions, 
while the heavens may be attained through zealous per- 
formance of penances, charity, and similar wholesome 
activities. As for those who fall among the tiryajicas, it is 
thought that they must have displayed great cowardice or 
dishonesty in former existences. Finally, future incarnation 
as a human being appears to depend less upon what one 
does than upon how he does it; whereas all other destinies 
are reached by one or another form of excessive behavior, 
the key, to attaining human state is moderation in all 
things.?’ : 


It may well be said that the connections between action. 


and result which Jainas set forth often have a rather arbi- 
trary feeling about them; this is particularly true in their 
explanations of the structure of human society. Lower- 
caste status, for example, is said to be the result of having 
indulged in self-aggrandizement during a former life, while 
birth in a highly-placed family is seen as the outcome of 
having praised the virtues of others.?* Such teachings per- 
haps go beyond a strict system of “exactly appropriate” 
reward or retribution. Even so, their intention is clear: to 
foster socially desirable behavior by placing all human 
actions within a context of understandable and inevitable 
consequences. 

For the philosopher-monks, seeking to comprehend 
every aspect of bondage, the conventional understanding 


of karma was not nearly sufficient. Thus they produced a 


highly sophisticated analysis of the various types of ma- 

terial karmas, noteworthy not only for its coherent syste- 

matization of the complex factors involved but also for 

the deep psychological insight which it reveals.?° 

27, bahvarambhaparigrahatvam ndrakasyausah/ maya tairyagyonasya/ 

alparambhaparigrahatvam manusasya/ svabhavamardavam ca/ TS: vi, 15-18. 
28. paratmanindapragamse sadasadgunodbhavane ca nicair gotraysya/ 


tadviparyayo nicair vrttyanutseko cottarasya/ Ibid.: vi, 25-26. 
29. See the schematic representation of this analysis at the end of this chapter. 
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THE GHATIYA (DESTRUCTIVE) KARMAS 
It should be made clear at this point that for the Jaina 
karmas do not impose anything upon the soul. Although 
it may be said that a certain karma produces a certain ef- 
fect, this must be understood in the context that a soul is 
itself capable of undergoing the change referred to; the 
karma’s presence simply triggers this change. From the 
Jaina standpoint then, a karma can never be more than an 
efficient cause (nimitta); the soul itself is the material cause 
(upadana) of whatever “happens to it.’””°° 

We have noted earlier that most karmas—those which 
affect perception, knowledge, and energy—act only to 
obstruct these qualities of the soul, to prevent their full 
manifestation in the way that dust may obscure the reflec- 
tive power of a mirror. The bliss quality alone undergoes 
actual defilement, transformation into an impure state or 
mode, as the result of association with karmas. Jaina com- 
mentators have seen this process as analogous to the effect 
of wine on the body, in that drunkenness involves an 
actual alteration of one’s internal chemistry. Defilement 
of the bliss quality, moreover, lies at the very heart of the 
bondage mechanism; in fact, the “obstructive” varieties 
of karmic matter can exert their respective influences only 
when such defilement obtains in the soul. Any discussion 
of karmas must therefore begin with an examination of 
those which generate this defilement: the mohaniyas -or 
“producers of delusion.” 


Mohaniya karma.—Speaking in general terms, it can be 
said that mohaniya karmas cause the soul to become con- 
fused and desirous. It is the combined presence of con- 
fusion and desire which uniquely characterizes the defiled 
state of the soul's bliss-quality.°? Bliss which is thus defiled, 
however, can no longer be properly called bliss; it has 


30. ragaparinama evatmanah karma, sa eva punyapapadvaitam. ragadipari- 
namasyaivatma karta tasyaivopadata hata cety esa Suddhadravyaniripanat- 
mako nigcayanayah. Pravacanasara | Tattvadipikatika): ii, 97. 

31. mohayati muhyate ‘neneti va mohaniyam. SS: §738. 
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attained a state that requires a separate designation alto- 
gether. The particular state attained depends on the kind 
of mohaniya karmas present. These karmas are basically 
_ of two types: insight-deluding (darsana-mohaniya) and 
conduct-deluding (caritra-mohantya). 

Daréana-mohaniya: The dargana-mohaniya karmas 
function to prevent a soul's insight into its own nature; 
hence they engender the state called mithydtva, or having 
a false view.*? A soul in the state of mithyatva is born 
with a fundamental tendency to-see things other than as 
they really are. This tendency is said to be developed 
by an individual's worldly experience into five major va- 
rieties of erroneous views: (1) Extremism (ekanta): taking. 
a one-sided (eternalist or annihilationist) position about 
the nature of existents; (2) imputing to a thing certain char- 
acteristics which are actually contradictory to that thing's 
nature (viparita), for example, imagining that God pun- 
ishes or that sacrificing animals leads one to heaven; (3) 
doubt (samsaya)—skepticism or lack of conviction about 
the truths one has learned; (4) indiscriminate open-minded- 
ness (vainayika), that is, accepting all religious paths as 
equally correct when in fact they.are not; (5) basic igno- 
rance (ajnana) of what is and is not good for the soul (lack 


of awareness that one should take up “proper conduct,” | 


the Jaina path of purification). Thus we see that a soul in 
the state of mithyatva is not able to make even a start in 
-the direction of conduct leading to salvation. . | 
Caritra-mohaniya: This problem is further compounded 

by the presence of the so-called “conduct-deluding kar- 
mas;” such karmas generate the various passions (kasaya)>? 
that constitute the “desire” side of the defilement coin. 


32. yasyodayat sarvajfiapranitamargaparanmukhas tattvarthasraddhana- 
— hitahitavicdrasamartho mithyadrstir bhavati tan mithyatvam. Ibid.: 
749, ; 
; 33. kasdya iva kasayah. kah upamarthah? yatha kasayo naiyagrodhadih 
Slesahetus tatha krodhadir apy atmanah karmaélesahetutvat kasaya iva kasdya 
ity ucyate. Ibid.; §616. 
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While the passions are basically of two kinds, aversion 
(dvesa) and attachment (raga), the former is always di- 
vided into anger (krodha) and pride (mana), and the latter 
into deceitful manipulation (maya) and greed (lobha). Each 
of these four is itself said to be of four types, arranged 
along a scale from gross to subtle. Passions of the most 
gross type are called “pursuers from the limitless past” 
(anantanubandhi);** they are manifested through the ex- 
treme forms of gracping and aggression that characterize 
most of human behavior. They operate, moreover, in con- 
_ junction with mithyatva to produce a condition of spiritual 
stupefaction. The individual, basing his strongly volitional 
activities upon false notions of reality, develops ever- 
increasing tendencies to think and behave in destructive 
ways. Mithyatva and the anantanubandhi passions invar- 
iably function together; any attempt to suppress or destroy 
one must involve simultaneous suppression or destruction 
of the other. | 
Even when one is able to overcome these very gross 
forms of passions, as well as the false views which accom- 
pany them, his spiritual progress is still hampered by the 
three more subtle types of passions that remain. Two of 
the types are said to prevent the abandonment of evil 
actions by rendering a person incapable of taking the vows 
that would eliminate such actions; they are called obstruc- 
tors of partial renunciation (apratyakhyandvarana) and 
obstructors of complete renunciation (pratyakhyanava- 
rana), The former group is the more gross and prevents 
one from undertaking even the desa-virati, the set of re- 
straints prescribed for a Jaina layperson.*> Passions of the 
latter type are not antithetical to partial abstention from 
harmful activities (such as the deSa-virati requires). But 


34. anantasamsarakaranatvan mithyadarsanam anantam. tad ariubandhino 
‘nantanubandhinah krodhamanamayalobhah. Ibid.: §751. 

35. yad udayad deéaviratim . . . kartum na Saknoti. . . te ‘pratyakhya- 
navaranah. Ibid.: §751. 
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their presence effectively blocks an individual from the 
total renunciation of evil demanded of a monk. 

The subtlest forms of the passions are called “the smol- 
dering” (samjvalana).>’ These are not sufficiently strong to 
prevent one from entering the mendicant’s path, but they 
induce an insidious state of apathy or inertia (pramada), 


a lack of drive with regard to the actual purificatory . 


practices entailed by that path. It is believed, moreover, 
that greed of the “smoldering” type generates an uncon- 
scious attachment to life itself. This attachment, combined 
with the sort of apathy mentioned above, constitutes the 
final and perhaps the most difficult obstacle which the 
mendicant must overcome. 

Jainas also set forth a group of “subsidiary” passions 
(no-kasaya),** said to be present until every trace of the 
major ones is rooted out. This group comprises nine “every- 
day” passion-tinged experiences: laughter (hasya), pleasure 
in sense activity (rati), displeasure in sense activity (arati), 
sorrow (Soka), fear (bhaya), disgust (jugupsa), and sexual 
cravings for the male, female, and hermaphrodite (stri- 
veda, pumveda, and napumsakaveda). The degree to 
which these no-kasayas are manifest decreases with spir- 
itual advancement; hence a monk is likely to laugh or 
weep or feel revulsion much less than ordinary people do, 
while for the kevalin there’are-no such activities or feelings 
whatsoever. | 

We now have some idea of the effects directly produced 
by deluding karmas: false views on the one hand, destruc- 
tive passions on the other. But it is essential to understand 
that the ramifications of a soul's association with such 
karmas do not end here; in the defiled state that this asso- 
ciation entails, the soul becomes a suitable ground for the 


36. yad udayad viratim krtsnam samyamakhyam na éaknoti kartum te. . . 
pratyakhyanavaranah krodhmanamayalobhah. Ibid.: §751. 


; 37. samyamena sahavasthanad ekibhiya jvalanti . . . iti samjvalanah. Ibid.: 
751. 
38. isadarthe nanah prayogad Isat kasayo ‘kasaya iti... navavidham.. . 


hasyadibhedat. Ibid.: §750. 
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continuing influence of other types of karmas, karmas that 
not only affect all its remaining qualities but that generate 
the very state of embodiment. In a beginningless cycle like 
that of bondage, it cannot be claimed that “the mohaniya 
karmas came first and all other followed”; even so, it is 
true that no other karmic influences can ever be eliminated 
as long as these deluding factors remain. Hence, although 
the other karmas are said to be materially and operation- 
ally independent, they do show an oblique sort of reliance 
upon the “foundation” of defilement; this relation must 
be kept in mind during our discussion of their nature and 
function. 


The Avaraniya (Obstructing) Karmas.—The close connec- 
tion between the qualities of perception and knowledge 
has been noted above; the karmas which affect each of 
these qualities are related in a parallel manner and should 
be considered together. Their operation is categorized 
basically in terms of the various types of consciousness 
which living beings may possess. These types are said to 
be five in number. 

1. Mati: possessing the use of one or more sense capaci- 
ties, up to and including a sixth sense called “mind.” ° 
(This last faculty is not to be confused with consciousness; 
it is simply an integrator of input from the five senses.) 
Since some portion of the soul’s awareness must remain 
forever free of obscuration, every living being possesses 
at least a rudimentary form of mati. 

2. Sruta: the ability to use words or reasoning, hence 
to engage in inference and similar processes.‘ 

3. Avadhi: a limited ability to become aware of things 
which lie beyond the normal range of the senses, as in 
clairvoyance, the “divine ear,” and so on.*! Gods and hell 

39. indriyair manasa ca yathasvam artho manyate anaya manute, mana- 
_ Mamatram va matih. Ibid.: §164. matih smrtih samjna cinta ‘bhinibodha ity 
anarthantaram/ TS: i, 13. 

40. matipirvam Srutam proktam avispastarthatarkanam/ Tattvarthasara: 


i, 24. 
41. parapeks4m vina jianam ripinam bhanito ‘vadhih/ Tattvarthasara: i, 25. 
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beings are said to be born with this ability; humans can 
acquire it through yogic practices. Beginning with this 
level of consciousness, the six sense faculties are no longer 
employed; the soul’s awareness has here gone beyond the 
limited channels provided by the senses. 


4. Manahparyaya: awareness of the thought-forms of 


others.*? This is a power available only to beings who have 
overcome all insight-deluding karmas. . 

5. Kevala: absolute, isolated omniscience, involving 
awareness of every existent in all its qualities and modes.** 

For each type of consciousness, there is a corresponding 
knowledge (jiiana) derived thereby; thus we have mati- 
jfiana, Srutajhana, avadhijiiana; manahparyayajfiana, and 
kevalajfiana. Each kind of knowledge is subject to obstruc- 
tion by a particular @varanakarma, named for the knowl- 
edge which it affects. 


The situation with regard to perception (darSana)“‘ is a 
bit more complicated. First of all, two kinds of perceptual 
activity are said to operate on both the mati and Sruta 
levels of consciousness: the caksurdargana (visual percep- 
tion) and acaksurdarsana (perception by means of the 
other senses, including the integrating “mind” discussed 
above). On the avadhi level, however, we should expect 
no perception whatsoever, since the sensory functions 
which this term implies have been transcended by the di- 


_ 42. parakiyamanogato ‘rtho mana ity ucyate . . . tasya paryayanam pariga- 
manam manahparyayah. SS: §164. . 


43. asahayam svaripottham niravaranam akramam// ghatikarmaksayot-. 


pannam kevalam sarvabhavagam/ Tattvarthasara: i, 30-31. 

44. Jainas originally referred to the process of omniscient cognition, wherein 
all knowables were effortlessly reflected in the soul, as pratyaksa, direct per- 
ception; this was contrasted with paroksa, indirect perception, i.e., any aware- 
ness gained through sensory activity, inference, etc. Later, however, they came 
into contact with the works of certain Indian logicians who employed the 
term pratyaksa for the concept of “ordinary, sense-mediated perception.” 
Seeing the utility of such a concept, but wishing to retain the supramundane 
sense of their own notion of pratyaksa, Jaina teachers coined for the former 
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rect cognitive activity of the soul. There is some question, 
then, about how to understand the avadhidargana men- 
tioned in the texts. Probably we should take daréana in 
this case not as “perception,” but as a sort of “indistinct 
awareness” which precedes the more complete awareness 
that is avadhijfiana. Dargana is again employed ina special 
sense with reference to the omniscient soul. A soul in this 
state is said to simultaneously cognize both itself and 
others; these “two directions” of the basically unitary cog- 
nitive function are labeled kevaladargana and kevalajiiana, 
respectively.*® Thus we have four types of darganas, each 
obstructed by a corresponding variety of avaranakarma. 


The Antaraya-Karma.—The final category of obstructing 
karnias is called antaraya (hindrance); members of this 
group function directly to limit the energy (virya) of the 
soul. The partial energy which results is manifested through 
vibrations; these attract new karmic matter,.as we have 
seen. If the virya quality is understood as that which ener- 
gizes all others, moreover, then antaraya-karmas can in a 
sense be said to weaken every aspect of the soul. Popular 
convention also considers certain worldly frustrations to 
be effects of the antarayas.*® These are: (a) hindrance to 
giving something away (dana-antaraya), as when one's » 
estate does not go to the intended recipient because of an 
error in the will; (b) hindrance to obtaining something 
(labha-antaraya), as when one is prevented from getting a 
desired job by intervention of a rival; (c) hindrance to 
enjoyment (bhoga-antaraya), as when illness prevents giv- 
ing free reign to a particular sensual impulse; (d) hindrance 
to repeated enjoyment (upabhoga-antaraya), as when one 
loses a favorite book that he takes pleasure in reading 
again and again. 

45. Compare: eka evapayogas te sakaretarabhedatah/ jianadarsanarupena 
dvitayim gahate bhuvam// Laghutattvasphota: k 259. For details on this 
controversy, see 5JP: 70-80. 

46. yad udayad datukamo ‘pi na prayacchati, labdhukamo ‘pi na labhate, 


bhoktum icchann api na bhunkte, upabhoktum abhivdfchann api nopabhunkte, 
utsahitukamo ‘pi notsahate ta ete paficantarayasya bhedah. SS: §759. 
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AGHATIYA KARMAS AND THE PROCESS OF EMBODIMENT 
Jainas often group the karmas discussed above, mohaniya, 


jfianavarana, darSanavarana, and antaraya, into a general — 


category called ghatiya, the destroyers. It is held that the 
defiled and obstructed states which these produce in the 
soul engender the influx of still another set of karmas, 
referred to as aghatiya (those which do not destroy). The 
distinction between these two groups actually has little to 
do with destruction or the lack thereof; such terminology 
is employed mainly to contrast the primary role played by 
members of the former category with the subsidiary func- 
tion of those belonging to the latter. 

Aghatiya karmas function to generate embodiment; 
even so, this function is wholly dependent upon the pres- 
ence of ghatiya factors in the soul, and indeed is hardly 
more than a reflection of the defiled or obstructed states 


to which these factors have given rise.” Four categories of | 


“nondestroyers” are set forth, each of which must be con- 
sidered in some detail. 

1. Most comprehensive of the aghatiya categories is 
that designated by the label nama-karma. These karmas 
are “responsible” for numerous aspects of the new incar- 
nation.*® Most-important of such aspects are the following: 
(a) destiny (gati), whether one is to be reborn as a god, 
human, hell being, or tiryafica; (b) birth (jati), “species” 
within a gati, such as lion or tiger, high or low class of 
gods (it is significant that Jainas recognize no subdivisions 
of the human destiny, thereby denying any cosmological 
basis for the caste system); (c) body (Sarira), such char- 
acteristics as size, shape, sex, mobility, birth in an egg or 

47. It is true, of course, that embodiment may continue after destruction 
of all ghatiya karmas, as in the case of the Jina or arhat. The body in question, 
however, is to be understood as nothing more than an irrevocable effect of 


aghatiyas which “acted” just prior to the time of birth: no new body will arise 
when this effect has run its course. 


which a Tirthankara is said to obtain automatically upon reaching the state of 
a kevalin. See below, Ch. VIII n. 26. 
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womb. Nama-karmas pertaining to éarira are also said to 
generate two subtle bodies underlying the manifest phys- 
ical one. These are the taijasa-sarira, heat body, which 
maintains the vital temperature of the organism, and the 
karmana-Sarira,*® the karmic body, constituting the sum 
total of karmic material present in the soul at a given time. 
The conception that such bodies exist is important to the 
Jaina theory of rebirth, since they constitute the “vehicle” 
whereby a soul moves (albeit under its own power) from 
one incarnation to the next. 

2. The second aghatiya karma is called gotra, literally, 
family or lineage.®° There has been some disagreement on 
the precise meaning of this term; for Jainas, it appears to 
be concerned not simply with mundane aspects of the birth 
environment, but rather with whether that environment is 
more or less conducive to the pursuit of the spiritual life. 
(It is in this sense that Sramana traditions describe a person 
who takes the mendicant vows as having “entered upon a 
new gotra.”’*?) 

3. Next we have vedaniya, those karmas pertaining -to. 
feelings, which produce the ever-changing experiences of 
happiness (sata) and unhappiness (asata) that characterize 
mental life.52 For Jainas, no external object or event 
“makes” one happy or unhappy; it has no inherent pleas- 
antness or unpleasantness, but serves simply as a prop 
which reinforces whatever feeling is being karmically pro- 
duced at that moment. 


49. sarvagariraprarohanabhitam karmanam $ariram . . . SS: §310. 

50. gotram dvividham uccair gotram nicair gotram iti. yasyodayal loka- 
pijitesu kulesu janma tad uccairgotram. yadudayad garhitesu kulesu janma tan 
nicairgotram. Ibid.: §757. Compare: “uccairgotrasya kva vyaparah? na tavad 
rajyadilaksanayam sampadi, tasyah sadvedyatah samutpatteh . . . neksvaku- 
kuladyutpattau, kalpanikanadm tesAm paramarthato ‘sattvat, vidbrahmanasa- 
dhusv api uccairgotrasyodayadaréanat . . . diks§yogyasadhvacaranam sadhva- 
caraih krtasambandhanam .. . santanah uccair gotram . . . tadviparitam ni- 
cairgotram.” Quoted in Phoolchandra 1963: 327 (from Dhavalatika: 136). 

51. See Ruegg 1969. 

52. yad udayad devadigatisu sariramanasasukhapraptis tat sadvedyam. 
yatphalam. duhkham anekavidham tad asadvedyam. SS: §746. For a compari- 
son between the quality of bliss (sukha) and the sata vedaniya, see P.S. Jaini 
1977b. 
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4. Finally, Jainas postulate the so-called ayu (longevity) 
karma, which determines the precise duration of the com- 
ing existence.*? The characteristics attributed to this karma 
render it in a sense paramount among the aghatiyas, for it 
is said that with the fixing of the coming life-span, all the 
other factors of embodiment “fall into place,” as it were, in 
an appropriate manner. Ayu does not precisely determine 
the effects of-nama, gotra, and vedaniya, but it establishes 
a framework or set of limitations within which these can 
operate. The fixing of one’s next term of existence at 
seventy years, for example, means that he is most likely to 
be born as a human being, since gods live for a much 
longer period, animals generally for a much shorter one, 
and so forth. Perhaps even more importantly, ayu is said 
to differ from other karmas in that it is not at every mo- 
ment being bound to the soul. We are told, rather, that a 
person's ayu-karma is fixed or bound only once in a given 
lifetime, that this event takes place sometime during the 
last third of that lifetime, and that the individual in ques- 
tion is never aware of its occurrence.*4 The implications of 
such a doctrine on the level of religious practice are evident; 
by earnestly adhering to the path of proper conduct, a 
Jaina can hope, during the latter portion of his life, to 
greatly influence the determination of his a4yu-karma and 
thus the character of his entire next existence. 

At the moment of death, the aghatiya karmas have pre- 
programed, as it were, the particular conditions .of the 
coming embodiment. This information is carried in the 
karmana-Sarira, which, together with the taijasa-éarira, 
houses the soul as it leaves its physical body. A soul is 
said ito be inherently possessed of great motive force; set 
free of the state of gross embodiment, it flies at incredible 
speed and in a straight line to the destination which its 


53. narakesu tivraéitosnavedanesu yannimittam dirghajivanam tannarakam 
ayuh. evam éesesv api. SS: §753. 
_ 54, For details on the operation of the dyu-karma, see /SK: 1, 270-274; 
P.S. Jaini, forthcoming (b). 
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accompanying karma has deemed appropriate. This move- 
ment is called vigraha-gati;*> it is said to require, as noted 
above, only a single moment in time, regardless of the 
distance to be traversed.*° 

Thus the Jainas, unlike certain other Indian schools, set 
forth no theories of long-term transmigration, “searching” 
for new parents, and so on.*” Under the influence of the 
aghatiya karmas, the soul moves to its new state of em- 
bodiment in a straightforward and virtually instantaneous 
manner. The particular form and realm thus attained to 
may be any of those discussed earlier; the “map” (below, 
p. 128) of the Jaina universe will perhaps help the reader 
to recall these states and their respective locations. 

It is perhaps appropriate that this study of the karmas 
has ended with a discussion of those which bring about 
the state of embodiment; for it is this very state which the 
Jaina mendicant strives ultimately to escape. We have 
looked at the process which he believes has brought him 
to a condition of such suffering; let us now turn to the path 
by which he hopes to break free of that condition forever. 


The Jaina universe (loka or loka-akaSa) is conceived as 
a three-dimensional structure. Just beyond the boundaries 
of this structure are three atmospheric layers (valaya), 
those of humid air (ghana-ambu), dense air (ghana-vata), 
and rarefied air (tanu-vata).** Finally there is the aloka- 
akasa, the empty space in which no world, atmosphere, 
motion, or anything else is to be found. Because this realm 


55. vigrahagatau karmayogah/ ekasamaya ‘vigraha/ TS: ii, 25, 29. 

56. In special cases, e.g., rebirth from the human realm to that occupied 
only by the ekendriyas ({E] in the chart of the loka-akaga—pl. 14) several 
“turns” may be necessary due to the three-dimensional structure of the universe; 
under such circumstances, the vigraha-gati may take two or even three moments 
for completion. See S. A. Jain 1958: 70. 

57. For example, the Buddhist antara-bhava. See Ch. VII n. 54. 

58... . . sarva eta bhimayo ghanodadhivalayapratisthah . . . ghanavata- 
valayapratistham . . . tanuvatavalayapratistham . . . 4kaéapratistham. akasam 
atmapratistham, tasyaivadharadheyatvat. SS: §148. 
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14. Loka-akaéa, the Jaina universe: 
a diagrammatic representation, 
based on JSK 3:455. Sketch by 
Marilyn Leese. 


encompasses the “occupied” universe, it is said to consti- 
tute the abode or support thereof. 

As for the loka-akaéa itself, Jainas have divided it into 
five parts, as follows. 


A. The lower world (adho-loka) is the horne of infernal 
beings (naraki), as well as of certain demi-gods (de- 
mons, titans, and so on). This region consists of 
-Seven tiers (bhiimi), each darker than the one above: 
(1) Ratna-prabha (having the color of jewels); 

(2) Sarkara-prabha (having the color of pebbles); 
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(3) Valuka-prabha (having the color of sand); 

(4) Panka-prabha (having the color of mud); 

(5) Dhiima-prabha (having the color of smoke); 

(6) Tamah-prabha (having the color of darkness); 

(7) Mahatamah-prabha (having the color of thick 
; darkness). 

B. The middle or terrestrial world (madhya-loka) consists 
of innumerable concentric island-continents (dvipa- 
samudra), with Jambiidvipa in the center. This is the 
abode of humans (manusya) and animals (tiryafica). 
Human beings are not found beyond the middle of 
the third continent from the center.°* 


C. In the higher or celestial world (ardhva-loka) are found 
the abodes of heavenly beings (Vaimanika-deva, gods 
endowed with celestial vehicles).°° These gods fall into 
two categories: those born in kalpa heavens (kalpopa- 
panna), and those born beyond them (kalpatita). The 
former are ordinary beings who may or may not have 
entered the holy Jaina path of insight (samyak-dar- 
gana—see Chapter V); the latter are invariably en- 
dowed with this insight and are destined to attain 
moksa within two or three births after returning to 
human existence. There are sixteen possible abodes, 


59. See Ch. In. 66. 

60. It should not be thought that all “gods” (deva) dwell in the celestial 
realm. In addition to the Vaimanika-devas there are three lower orders (nika- 
yas), as follows. (1) Bhavanavasi (those who reside in mansions), comprising 
ten classes: Asurakumara, Nagakumara, Vidyutkumara, Suparnakumara, 
Agnikumara, Vatakumara, Stanitakumara, Udadhikumara, Dvipakumara, 
Dikkumara. The mansions of the Asurakumaras are said: to lie in the upper 
level of the first hell, while those of the other nine classes appear either 
between earth and hell or between earth and heaven. (2) Vyantaravasi (the 
peripatatic), comprising eight classes: Kinnara, Kimpurusa, Mahoraga, Gan- 
dharva, Yaksa, Raksasa, Bhita, Pigsaca. These demigods actually dwell on 
earth, but in continents far beyond those accessible to human beings. (3) Jyo- 
tiska (the stellar), i.e., devas residing in the sun, the moon, the constellations 
and the scattered (prakirnaka) stars. These luminary beings are characterized 
by their continuous movement around Mount Meru, which stands at the very 
center of the loka-akaéa. 
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situated one above the other, for kalpopapanna 
beings: (1) Saudharma; (2) Igana; (3) Sanatkumara; 
(4) Mahendra; (5) Brahma; (6) Brahmottara; (7) Lan- 
tava; (8) Kapistha; (9) Sukra; (10) Mahaéukra; (11) 
Satara; (12) Sahasrara; (13) Anata; (14) Pranata; (15) 
Arana; (16) Acyuta. The kalpatita beings on the other 
hand, have fourteen: (1-9) nine Graiveyakas; (10) Vi- 
jaya; (11) Vaijayanta; (12) Jayanta; (13) Aparajita; 
(14) Sarvarthasiddhi (those born in the latter, the 
highest heaven, are said to be in their penultimate 
existence; they will be reborn as human beings and 
will attain moksa in that life). 


D. Siddha-loka is the permanent abode of the liberated 
souls.*1 This crescent-shaped. region, lying beyond 
the celestial realms, constitutes the apex of world- 
space (loka-akaSa). 


E. Some abodes are restricted to habitation by ekendri- 
. yas (beings with only one sense faculty). These or- 
ganisms may occupy all parts of the loka-akaéa, but 
trasas (beings having two ‘or more senses) are re- 
stricted to areas (A)-(D), the so-called trasa-nadi: 
hence there are only ekendriyas in (E). 

61. The siddhas abide in the tanu-vata, just at the edge of the aloka-akaéa. 
This region, also known as iéat-pragbhara-bhami (‘slightly bent,” like an 
inverted umbrella), is said to be of the same circumference as the realm of 
human beings: “edae bahumajjhe khettam namena Isipabbharam/ . . . utta- 


nadhavalachattovamanasamthanasumdaram edam/ .. . atthamabhimajjha- 
gado tapparihi manuvakhettaparihisamo//“ Quoted in JSK: Ill, 334. 
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TYPES OF KARMA 
Karmic Matter “Bound” with the Soul® 


A. Four ghatiya (destructive karmas): 
1. mohaniya: 
(a) dargana-mohaniya (insight-deluding), engender- 
ing mithyatva (false views) 
(b) caritra-mohaniya (conduct deluding), preventing 
samyak-caritra (pure conduct) 

(b-1) kasaya (passions)—anger (krodha), pride— 
(mana), deceit (maya), greed (lobha)—of four ' 
types: 

—anantanubandhi (pursuers through endless 
times), always operating with dar$ana-moha- 
niya : 

-—apratyakhyanavarana (obstructers of partial 
renunciation), those which prevent the proper 
conduct of a man taking the layman’s. vows 

—pratyakhyanavarana (obstructers of complete 
renunciation), those which prevent the conduct 
of a mendicant 

—samjvalana (smoldering), producing apathy 
(pramada) in meditation and causing subtle 
attachment to life 

(b-2) no-kasaya (subsidiary passions, or senti- 
ments), of nine kinds: laughter (hasya), pleasure 
(rati), displeasure (arati), sorrow (Soka), fear» 
(bhaya), disgust (jugupsa), sexual cravings for 
male, female, and hermaphrodite (striveda, pum- 
veda, napumsakaveda) 

2. jfanavaraniya (knowledge-obscuring), of five kinds: 
—matijianavaraniya, obstructing the function of 
senses and mind 


62. For a comprehensive treatment of the doctrines of karma and rebirth, 


see Guérinot 1926: 186-205; Glasenapp 1942; SJP: 220-260; Kalghatgi 1971. 
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—érutajfianavaraniya, obstructing the ability to use 
reasoning 

—avadhijianavaraniya, obstructing the ability of 
clairvoyance 

—manahparyayajfianavaraniya, obstructing the abil- 
ity to be aware of thought forms of others 

—kevalajfianavaraniya, obstructing the ability. of 
omniscience 

3. darsanavaraniya (perception-obscuring), of four 

kinds: 

cababobrdhitanseararive, obstructing perception by 
means of eyes 


—acaksurdarsanavaraniya, obstructing perception by 


means of other senses 
—avadhidarSanavaraniya, obstructing ieee 
preceding avadhijnana 
—kevaladarSanavaraniya, obstructing perception as- 
sociated with kevalajnana 
4. antaraya (restricter), that is, of the quality of energy 
(virya); also, generator of yoga (vibrations) of body 
mind, and speech 
B. Four aghatiya (nondestructive, that is, secondary 
karmas): | 
1. vedaniya (feeling-producing), twofold: 
—satavedaniya, producing pleasant feelings 
—asatavedaniya, producing unpleasant feelings 


2. nama (name), that by which a soul is identified as — 


being a man, animal, heavenly being, or hell being; 
this karma determines these births and provides the 
appropriate body, senses, mind, sex, and color 

3. ayu (longevity); this karma determines longevity in 
a given birth 

4. gotra (family); this karma determines environmental 
circumstances conducive or detrimental to leading a 
spiritual life. 
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Of the four ghatiya karmas, the dar$ana-mohaniya is 
first destroyed in the fourth gunasthana and the caritra- 
mohaniya is next destroyed in the twelfth gunasthana. 
The remaining three ghatiya karmas are then destroyed 
automatically in the thirteenth gunasthana. The aghatiya 
karmas are all simultaneously destroyed at the time of 
death in the fourteenth gunasthana. (See Chapter VIII.) 


V 


Samyak-DarSana: 
The First Awakening 


The Problem 
Man’s attempts to describe somprehearaely the human 
condition have yielded religious and philosophical systems 
of incredible diversity. Within a given cultural matrix, 
| however, it is usually possible to discover certain core 
beliefs, “givens” accepted by nearly all thinkers of that 
culture, which underlie the multitude of conflicting doc- 
trinal developments. The ‘history of Indian thought pro- 
vides a clear example of this phenomenon; indeed, we can 
properly understand the doctrines of virtually all Indian 
schools (excepting that of the Carvaka or ‘materialist’ 
tradition) as efforts to encompass consistently, within a 
soteriological framework, the implications of two basic 
assumptions: that man has been forever bound in a state 


of suffering, and that this bondage is fundamentally due — 


to some kind of spiritual ignorance. 

This ignorance receives various names: avidya for the 
Buddhists, aviveka for the Samkhya, mithyatva for the 
Jainas.’ In every case, however, it represents a misunder- 
standing or lack of awareness of one’s “true nature” (how- 
ever this may be defined by a given school), as well as of 
the factors which cause that nature to be hidden from view. 
Thus it follows that elimination of ignorance provides the 
only key whereby the shackles of bondage, hence of suffer- 
ing, can be removed. 


1. On the problem of avidya in different Indian systems, see SJP: 81-219. 
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Certain difficulties come immediately to mind. If one 
has been in a state of bondage since beginningless time, 
why will he suddenly turn away from delusion and set 
out upon a new course? What are the conditions that could 
bring about this momentous shift, conditions which have 
never been present before? These are among the most diffi- 
cult questions that any soteriological system must face, 
for each possible answer presents its own set of problems. 
If, for example, the factors required to turn a soul away 
from delusion and towards salvation have been eternally 
present in that soul in some potential form, then we must 
seek the crucial external causes which bring those poten- 
tialities into a manifest state. Can the soul, moreover, in 
any way influence the appearance of such “efficient 
causes,” or does it remain totally. at their mercy, languish- 
ing helplessly in bondage until some force beyond its con- 
trol brings them into play? | 


The Theistic Solution 
Most Indian traditions, with the notable exception of the 
monistic (Advaita) Vedanta, have dealt with these prob- 


\ 


lems by recourse to a theistic doctrine; the intervention of _ 


some divine agency is here seen to provide the “helping 
hand” that lifts human souls from the mire of transmigra- 
tion. This divine grace is not in any way subject to human 
influence; even the ability to engage in devotional practices 


(bhakti) is considered a gift from the Lord.? Grace can be 


neither compelled nor rejected; hence the soul's salvation 
is completely out of its own hands. While the workings of 
grace are shrouded in mystery, the result produced thereby 
is said to be perfectly clear: the soul's eyes are opened, 
truth is perceived, and one enters upon the path of 
salvation. 

A theistic point of view deals well with the question of 
how a soul can suddenly turn away from.an eternity of 

2. Compare: nayam atma pravacanena labhyo na medhayd na bahuna 


srutena/ yam evaisa vrunute tena labhyas tasyaiga Atma vivrnute taniim svam// 
Kathopanisat: k 22. 
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ignorance; the totally external nature of grace seems in 
some way to “explain” such an apparently arbitrary event. 
For the non-Vedic sramana traditions of the Ganges Valley, 
‘however, the theory of divine intervention generated even 
more logical problems than it solved. The agent of grace, 
‘it was said, would have to be a special sort of being 
(purusa-visesa), unlike all other living things in that it has 
been forever free of bondage (sada-mukta).? But how 
could an unbound being ever come into contact with the 
world of samsara—or influence it—since such.actions are 
by definition limited to the embodied, state?‘ If it is ad- 
mitted, moreover, that even a single being can exist outside 
the framework of karmic entrapment, that same possibility 
must be admitted for any number of other beings as well. 
Thus one would be driven into the theory that all souls 
are in reality unbound, and that we must understand 
“bondage” as illusory. But if this is so, if bondage is unreal, 
then why is there the experience of suffering? 


4 


The Fatalist Solution 
A radical alternative to theism was propounded by the 
Sramana school known as Ajivika, whose most influential 
teacher was the rather notorious Makkhali Gosala. The 
Ajivikas held that a soul could suddenly escape from 
bondage because the extent of its time therein was specif- 
ically predetermined; it simply passed through a linear 
series of births whose point of termination was absolutely 
fixed. 

The precise doctrines of this sect have not come down 
to us; we have only the descriptions provided by rival 

3. kleSakarmavipakaéayair aparamrstah' purusavisesa iSvarah/ avidyadayah 
klesah, kugalakuéalani karmani, tatphalam vipakah, tadanuguna vasana agayah 
. . . yo hy anena bhogenaparamrstah sa purusavigesa isvarah . . . sa tu sadiava 
muktah sadaivesvarah. Yoga-siitra | Vyasa-bhasya): i, 24. 


4. For a Jaina critique of the Vaigesika doctrine of a world-creator God, see 
SM: k 6; Thomas 1960: 29-36, 


5. Compare:: tasman na badhyate ‘ddha na mucyate napi samsarati kaécit/ 
samsarati badhyate mucyate ca nanaéraya prakrtih// Samkhyakarika: k 62. 
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schools, such as the following passage from the Buddhist 
Samajfifaphala-sutta of the Dighanikaya: 
There is no cause, either ultimate or remote, for the depravity 
of beings; they become depraved without reason and without 
cause. There is no cause, either proximate or remote, for the 
rectitude of beings; they become pure without reason and 
without cause. The attainment of any given condition, of any 
character, does not depend on one’s own acts, or on the acts 
of another, or on human effort. There is no such thing as 
power, energy, human strength or human vigor. All animals, 
all creatures (with one, two or more senses), all beings (pro- 
duced from eggs or in womb), all souls are without force and 
power and energy of their own. They are bent this way and 
that by their fate (niyati), by the necessary conditions of the 
classes to which they belong, by their individual natures, and 
. it is according to their positions in one or another of the six 
classes that they experience ease or pain. . .° 


Having wandered in transmigration through eighty-four hun- 
dred thousand periods [that is, states of existence], both fools 
and wise alike shall at last make an end of suffering. Though 
the wise may hope: “By this virtue or this performance of 
duty, or this penance, or this righteousness will I bring to 
maturity the (inherited) karma that is not yet mature,” and 
though the fool may hope, by the same means, to get grad- 
ually rid of karma that has matured, neither can do it. The 
measure of ease and pain cannot be altered in the course of 
transmigration; there can be neither increase nor decrease 
thereof, neither excess nor deficiency. Just as when a ball of 
string is cast forth it will spread out only as far as, and no 
farther than, it is able to unwind, just so shall both fools and 


6. n’atthi . . . hetu, n’atthi paccayo sattanam samkilesaya, ahetu-apaccaya 
satta samkilissanti. n’atthi hetu, n’atthi paccayo sattanam visuddhiya, ahetu- 
apaccaya satta visujjhanti. n‘atthi atta-kare, n‘atthi para-kare, n‘atthi purisakare, 
n‘atthi balam, n‘atthi viriyam, n‘atthi purisathamo, n’atthi purisaparakkamo. 
sabbe satta, sabbe pana, sabbe bhita, sabbe jiva, avasa abala aviriya niyati- 
sangati-bhava-parinata chass‘evabhijatisu sukha-dukkham patisamvedenti. Di- 
chanikaya: 1, 53. 
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wise alike, having wandered in transmigration . . . make an 
end of suffering.’ 


The universal process thus described stands in sharp 
contrast to the beginningless cyclic one perceived by all 
other Indian schools. More important, however, the Aji- 
vikas contradicted the most dearly held belief of their 
$ramana counterparts: that all human actions generate 
appropriate karmic reward or retribution. By postulating 
real bondage and automatic liberation they overcame sev- 
eral of the philosophical difficulties mentioned above but 
aroused the vehement antagonism of Buddhists, Jainas, 
and others for whom conduct was directly and intimately 
related to eventual suffering or salvation. 


The Jaina Solution . 7 
Perhaps more than any other Indian religious tradition, 
‘Jainism is imbued with an emotional commitment to self- 


reliance. Thus Jainas have found both theistic and fatalistic — 


doctrines repugnant, for these doctrines not only negate 
the efficacy of the Tirthankaras’ path, but they totally 
deny the soul's ability to influence its own future. Although 
Jaina philosophers have made much of the burden of 


karma, this burden is not to be construed as an inescap- | 


able, unalterable, externally imposed effect. 

We have seen that the soul itself is the material cause 
(upadana-karana) of defilement and obscuration, and that 
its energy quality (virya) actively differentiates the karmic 
matter into appropriate efficient causes (nimitta-karana). 


7. cuddasa kho pan’ im§ni yoni-pamukha-satasahassani . . . cullasiti maha- 
kappuno sata-sahassani, yani bale ca pandite ca sandhavitva samsaritva duk- 
khass’ antam karissanti. tattha n‘atthi: “iminaham silena va vatena va tapena 
va brahmacariyena va aparipakkam va kammam paripacessami, paripakkam 
va kammam phussa-phus»a vyantikarissami’ ti. h'evam n’atthi. dona-mite 
sikha-dukkhe pariyantakate samsare, n’atthi hayana-vaddhane, n‘atthi ukkam- 
savakamse. seyyatha pi nama suttagule khitte nibbethiyamanam eva phaleti, 
evam eva bale ca pandite ca sandhavitva samsaritva dukkhass’ antam karissanti. 
Ibid.: I, 54. For a discussion on the terms niyati and sangati in. the Ajivika 
system, see Basham 1951: 225-239. 


in 


SJE 
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But the capacities of the soul do not end here. Jainas in 
fact set forth a total of eight different functions into which 
the energy quality® can be directed: (1) bandhana, energy 
that brings about karmic influx; (2) samkramana, energy 
that contributes to karmic differentiation or transforma- 
tion; (3) udvartana, energy that delays the time and in- 
creases the intensity of karmic fruition; (4) apavartana, 
energy that hastens the time and decreases the intensity of 
karmic fruition; (6) udirand, energy that makes possible 
the actual event of premature fruition; (6) upasamana, 
energy that temporarily prevents karmas from rising to 
fruition; (7) nidhatti, energy that renders karmas incapable 
of all processes except change in fruition time and intensity; 
(8) nikacana, energy that renders karmas incapable of all 
processes whatsoever. All of this is a far cry from the 
Ajivika position that the soul, with every action predeter- 
mined and involuntary, can neither prolong nor decrease 
the karmic influences upon it.’ 


The Idea of Capability . 

Jainas grant the soul great powers of manipulation with 
regard to the karmas. But these powers alone are not con- 
sidered sufficient to effect the incredible shift from igno- 
_rance to insight that makes eventual salvation possible. 
Such an event, we are told, can occur only in the presence 
of a further element, an extraordinary quality of the soul 
called bhavyatva, capability to become (free). This quality 
is said to exist within the soul and yet remain totally un- 
touched by the karmas also present there. It is a sort of 
inert catalyst, awaiting the time when it will be activated 
and thus trigger an irrevocable redirection of the soul's 
energy: away from delusion and bondage, towards insight 
and freedom. 

8. See Ch. IV n. 17 for the manifold functions of virya. 


9. For details on the various processes involved in these operations, see 
SJP: 254-255. 
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The mysterious nature of bhavyatva is compounded by 
the assertion that not all souls possess it. Those which do 
not are designated abhavya; they can never attain salva- 
-tion.?? Why the Jainas should harbor such a theory of 
absolute, permanent bondage for certain beings is not at 
all clear; it has been dogmatically accepted on the basis of 
scripture, and may simply reflect the commonplace obser- 
vation that some individuals show no interest whatsoever 
in their salvation. Later Buddhist schools (the. Yogacara- 
Vijfanavadins, for example) held a similar view, compar- 
ing such unfortunate beings. to “rotten seeds” forever 
incapable of spiritual growth.” : 

The abhavya doctrine appears to be tinged with fatalism. 
Jainas minimize this tendency by stressing that.an abhavya 
is able to manipulate karmas and may attain births in the 
higher heavens; only moksa is denied to him. It is further 
said in the same vein that even a bhavya soul, which has 
the potential to reach salvation, will not necessarily realize 
that potential. The bhavyatva can be aroused, thus ini- 
tiating an irreversible turning of the soul towards moksa, 
only when that soul encounters a particular set of outside 
conditions while being itself sufficiently “ready” to respond 
to them; such a confluence of external and internal factors 
may or may not ever take place. , 

Thus the Jainas exclude from their doctrine any notion 
of “automatic” salvation. They must still explain, how- 
ever, the nature of those conditions the coming together 


_of which does in fact activate the bhavyatva quality. Here © 


the texts are quite vague, suggesting only that at some time 
when the soul is relatively less bound and more oriented 
towards its own well-being, thanks to fluctuations in the 


10. For a discussion of the nature of these two categories of souls, see 
Ganadharavada: k 1820-1836; P.S. Jaini 1977c. 


11. Compare: varsaty api hi parjanye naivabijam prarohati/ samutpade ‘pi. 


buddhanam nabhavyo bhadram aénute// Abhisamayalankara: viii, 10. Com- 
pare: agotrastho pudgalo gotre ‘sati cittotpade ‘pi yatnasamaéraye saty abhavyas 
canuttarayah samyaksambodheh paripiraye. Bodhisattvabhimi: 1. See P.S. 
Jaini 1977c. 
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ongoing interaction of virya and karma, certain expe- 
riences (especially an encounter with a Jina or his image, 
hearing the Jaina teachings, or remembering past lives)? 
may bring the bhavyatva out of its dormant state and thus 
initiate the process that leads eventually to moksa. 

We must bear in mind, however, that for a Jaina the 
knowledge, bliss, and energy of the soul can never be 
totally extinguished, whereas karmic influence is subject 
to complete elimination. Hence the soul possesses a sort 
of built-in advantage, an everpresent tendency to develop 
its qualities and temporarily reduce the influence of the 
karmas.'? When Jainas say that a soul is free to work for 
its own salvation, it is this inherent tendency towards self- 
improvement that is referred to. Thus a soul will again and 
again progress to transitory states of relative purity and 
insight, only to be driven back by onrushing karmas, until 
a moment when the attainment of such a state coincides 
with the sort of external “activating” conditions mentioned 
above. We do not know precisely what happens at that 
moment; it would appear, however, that the bhavyatva is 
moved to exert its catalytic influence upon the energy qual- 
ity, thereby redirecting it towards mokga. This mysterious 
event completely alters the future of the soul; its bonds of 
samsara begin to unravel, and ultimate salvation is assured. 


Samyak-DarSana (Having the Correct View) 
Jainas have given us a detailed picture of the ladder one 
must climb as he progresses from the depths of delusion 
and entrapment to the pinnacle of omniscience and free- 
dom. This ladder has fourteen rungs, called gunasthana, 
stages of purification. The state of mithydadrsti (the incor- 
rect view of reality) is designated as the first of these rungs; 
12. Compare: “titthayara-kevali-samana-bhavasumarana-satthadevamahi- 
madi/ iccevamai bahuga bahiraheu muneyavva//" Quoted in JSK: IV, 364. 
_ 13. The scriptural term for this tendency is yatha-pravrtta-karana: “anadi- 
kalat karmakgapanapravrtto ‘dhyaSayaviseso yathapravrttakaranam ity ar- 


thah.” Quoted in SJP: 269 (from Brhadortti, Visesavasyaka-bhasya: k 1202). 
14. See the list at the end of Ch. VIII. 
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it is here that every embodied soul must dwell until it 
undergoes the momentous shift described above. This 
event is followed very quickly by the experience called 
samyak-darsana, having the correct view, in which the 
soul for the first time glimpses its true nature.’ Such an 
experience is compared to that of a blind man who is sud- 
denly able to see; although the event is momentary, it 
involves nothing less than an absolutely undistorted view 
of reality. 


THE ATTAINMENTS 
Ksayopasama-Labdhi.—Certain attainments (labdhi), in- 
volving increased purity, are said to provide a necessary 
transition from the moment of turning from bondage to 
the flash of samyak-dargana.’* First and most important 
of these is ksayopagama-labdhi, in which large numbers 
of obscuring karmas (for example, viryantaraya, jnana- 
varana) are forced_to dissociate themselves from: the soul 
while others are placed under temporary suppression. The 
increased energy and knowledge thus made available al- 
lows the soul to progress quickly in the search for its own 
nature. It withdraws attention from the possessions, body, 
and psychological states with which it had formerly identi- 
fied itself; gaining thereby a certain distance or detachment 
from passions, it attains the pure and peaceful state called 
visuddhi. : : . 
DeSana-labdhi.—This feeling of peace is followed in turn 
by a longing for instruction concerning the true nature of 
the soul. Any teachings which the individual may have 
heard prior to this time were as if meaningless, for he had 
not then developed sufficient spiritual awareness to com- 
.prehend or benefit from them. Now, however, he is ready 
15. It is maintained that only souls endowed with five senses and mind are 


capable of having this experience: bhavyah paficendriyah samjii paryaptakah 
sarvavisuddhah prathamasamyaktvam utpadayati. SS: §258. 


16. Five labdhis are mentioned: “labdhih kalakaranopagamopadesayogya- 


tabhedat pafcadha.” Quoted in JSK: III, 426 (from Niyamasara-vrtti). For 
details, see SJP: 269-270 
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to receive properly the words of a Jina, an advanced men- 
dicant, or for that matter anyone who has gained at least 
a brief insight into reality. Actually a very wide range of 
experiences, such as the loss of a beloved one, or the sight 
of extreme suffering, can serve as “instruction,” exerting 
a profoundly awakening effect upon the receptive soul. 
Ordinarily, however, we imagine a being who longs for 
the true teachings coming into the presence of a Jina and 
there attaining his goal. This attainment is desana-labdhi; 
it can be experienced by any soul endowed with at least five 
senses and a mind. Thus Jainas depict animals receiving 
Mahavira’s teachings in the holy assembly (samavasarana) 
and even suggest that Mahavira himself was awakened 
while he existed as a lion.’ 


Prayogya-labdhi.—Having been brought to an even higher 
level of insight and purity by the attainment of instruction, 
the soul generates an unprecedented surge of energy where- 
by further masses of accumulated karmas are drastically 
reduced, melting away like ice before a flame. Such karmic 
reduction is called prayogya-labdhi; it sets the stage, as it 
were, for the actual attainment of samyak-darsana, true 
insight. 

_ This attainment is itself divided into several steps. There 
first arises an extreme manifestation of the urge, present to 
some extent in even the lowest nigodas, to loosen the 
shackles of desire. This brings the soul face to face, for 
the first time, with the knot (granthi) of the gross (ananta- 
nubandhi) passions and deluding factors (daréana-moha- 
niya karmas), which have clung to it through beginningless 
eons of existence.'* The “enemies” of the soul are thus 
identified; one becomes suddenly aware of the powerful 
forces that have controlled one’s activities for so many 


17. Compare: vidhaya hrdi yogindrayugmam bhaktibharahitah/ muhuh 
pradaksinikrtya prapranamya mrgadhipah// tattvasraddhanam asadya sadyah 
kaladilabdhitah/ pranidhaya manah éravakavratani ‘samadade// UP: Ixxiv, 
207-208. 

18. On the conditions under which this granthi is cut, see SJP: 270. 
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lifetimes. The confrontation with one’s karmic impedi- 
ments is technically called yatha-pravrtta-karana, a term 
normally referring to the soul's ineradicable tendency 
towards spiritual growth. Its usage here suggests how 
significant a stage in the development of this tendency is 
represented by the first awareness of the granthi.. 

Once the oppressive forces have been recognized, there 
is a further increase in energy aimed at their removal. A 
higher state of purity is thus obtained, and the duration 
(sthiti) and intensity (anubhava) of all bound karmas are 
reduced; this process is known as apirva-karana. Finally, 
the darSana-mohaniya karmas are subjected to a brief but 
total suppression (upasama), by means-of anivurtti-karana. 
All obstructions to insight are thereby prevented from 
rising (udaya), and the soul instantaneously experiences 
the glorious vision of reality that is samyak-darSana.'” 

The significance of samyak-darSana in the life of the 
soul is second only to that of attaining Jinahood itself. So 


great is the purity generated by this flash of insight that. 
enormous numbers of bound karmas are driven out of the 


soul altogether, while future karmic influx is severely 
limited in both quantity and intensity. Thus it is said that 
a soul which retains its samyak-darSana at the time of 
death will not fall into the hells or the lower tiryajica 


destiny. Even more important, it will remain in bondage | 


no longer than the amount of time required to take in and 
use up half of the available karmas in the universe (ardha- 
pudgala-paravartana-kala).2° While this may seem a tre- 


19. Attainment of the “correct view” is thus not an accretion of something 
external to the soul; rather, it is the unfolding of “true vision” in the sou 
when the forces of mithya-darsana are prevented from being active: tatr 
yasyodayat sarvajfiapranitamargaparanmukhas tattvarthasraddhananirutsuk« 
hitahitavicarasamartho mithyddrstir bhavati tan mithyatvam. tad eva sam 
yaktvam éubhaparinamaniruddhasvarasam yadaudasinyenavasthitam atmanal 
Sraddhanam na nirunaddhi, tad vedayamanah purusah samyagdrstir it 
abhidhiyate. SS: §749. 

20. “dargsanamohasy4pi sampanno jinendrabimbadi dravyam, samavasarz 
nadi kgetram, kalaé cardhapudgalaparavartanavisesadir bhavas cadhapravrtte | 
karanadir iti niéciyate. tadabhave tadupasamdadipratipatteh.” Quoted in JSK 
IV, 363 (from Tattvartha-Slokavarttika). 
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mendous period, it is miniscule by comparison with that 
already gone through. Moreover, the fact of its finitude 
constitutes an absolute guarantee of eventual liberation. 


We have seen that during the samyak-daréana itself, all 
darsana-mohaniya karmas are suppressed. Thus it would 
appear that the level of insight attained at this time is 
identical for all souls. But the specific results that this 
insight will generate for a given soul are not fixed; they 
depend upon the type, number, and intensity of karmas 
which remained in that soul at the moment of suppression, 
as well as upon the precise length of time that the insight 
was maintained.” The first experience of samyak-dargana 
brings the soul to the fourth gunasthana, the*state called 
samyak-drsti. This state is itself not permanent; neverthe- 
less, even its: temporary attainment heralds the soul's irre- 
versible entry onto the path that leads to moksa. 

Jainas believe that the first experience of undeluded 
insight must be the result of suppression (upasama) rather 
than elimination (ksaya) of the karmic forces. After a brief 
period the “suppressed” darsana-mohaniya karmas will 
surface (udaya) and the soul will fall back to the state of 
mithyatva, with its accompanying bondage of anantanu- 
bandhi passiens. As this fall occurs, there may be a short 
pause at the third gunasthana, an ambiguous stage called 
samyak-mithyatva, in which insight is no longer clear but 
the passions have not yet reasserted themselves. Just below 
this stage is another called saésvadana, the second gunastha- 
na. Actually no longer than a single instant in duration, it 
marks the point at which the anantanubandhi passions rise 
up and overpower the soul once more. This having oc- 
curred, the return to mithyatva gunasthana is complete. 


21. Jainas suggest that the duration of any such insight, particularly if 
attained through meditational experience, varies with the amount of energy 
available to the soul; it may last from a single instant up to a maximum of 
forty-eight minutes (antar-muhiirta). See JSK: I, 30. 
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It should be stressed that this “return” by no means. 


erases the effects of the samyak-dar$ana. The deluding 
karmas still dominate the soul, but they have been so 
weakened that further true insights can be generated much 
more easily than the first one was. These will be of greater 
duration, and will involve not only the keeping down 
but also the actual removal of certain darsana-mohaniya 
karmas and the anantanubandhi passions; thus they are 
characterized as ksa@yopasamika (due to elimination-and- 
- suppression).?? Some darSana-mohantfya karmas remain 
active (are neither suppressed nor eliminated) during such 


experiences, but they are unable to overcome the soul's 


awareness of reality; they function only to produce certain 
faults or imperfections (dosa), which make the true percep- 
tion somewhat unstable. | 
Imperfect as they may be, insights of the ksayopasamika 
type nevertheless form the basis for the spiritual disciplines 
of the fifth, sixth, and seventh gunasthanas. Such insights 
will eventually lead, moreover, to ane so pure that it 
obliterates (ksaya) the total mass of the dar$ana-mohaniya 
- karmas as well as the total mass of the anantanubandhi 
passions, thus making it impossible for the soul to ever 
again fall below the fourth gunasthana. This is the ksayika 
samyak-daréana;** it will be followed within no more than 
four lifetimes (and perhaps in that very life,.should a Jina 
then be present) by the attainment of moksa. Thus even 
the most brief initial experience of samyak-daréana is 
enormously significant in the spiritual progress of the soul; 
indeed, it is said that only one who has undergone such 
an experience should be called “Jaina,” for only he has 
truly entered upon the path that the Jinas have followed. 


22. This is also known by the name of vedaka-samyaktva: ‘samyaktva'gra- 


hanena vedakasamyaktvam grhyate. anantanubandhikasayacatustayasya — 


mithyatvasamyanmithyatvayos codayaksayat sadupasamac ca samyaktvasya 

—— tattvarthasraddhanam ksayopasamikam samyaktvam. 
: $263. 

‘ 23. “athocyeta—ksinasaptako gatyantaram sankraman katitame bhave 

mokgam upayati? ucyate—trtiye caturthe va bhave.” Quoted in SJP: 276, n. 1. 
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The Signs of Awakening 

Suppression or elimination of karmas by the soul are 
purely internal functions, which cannot be perceived either 
by the person in whom they occur or by others (save the 
omniscient Jina). It may well be asked, then, whether there 
exist any outward signs that identify one who has expe- 
rienced samyak-darsana. We should perhaps expect certain 
fruits of this attainment, observable through changes of 
attitude, thought process, social behavior, and so forth. 
Jainas have been very concerned with this issue, setting 
forth in great detail the “new” characteristics of an individ- 
ual transformed by true insight. Such externally evident 
characteristics are called dravya-samyaktva, as opposed 
to the internal bhava-samyaktva states which they are 
supposed to reflect. The fact of their presence does not in 
itself prove that one has undergone samyak-darSana; it is 
said, however, that any being who has experienced true 
insight will thereafter be endowed with all of them. 


THE ATTITUDES © 

The first major type of dravya-samyaktva pertains to a 
person’s attitude towards himself. Previously he has identi- 
fied his being with the external signs of life—the body, 
states, possessions; thus he has been in the state known 
as bahiratman,”4 seeing the self in externals dominated by 
the consciousness which is aware only of the results of 
karma (karma-phala-cetana). He has also dwelt constantly 
on activities (karma-cetana), thinking “I have done this,” 
“I am doing this now,” “I will do this.” This orientation 
depends on the false notion that one can be the agent 
(karta) of change in other beings; hence there is constant 
(and futile) effort to manipulate the thought and behavior 


24. Three states of the soul are described: bahir antah paraé ceti tridhatma 
sarvadehisu/ upeyat tatra paramam madhyopayad bahis tyajet// bahiratma 
éariradau jatatmabhrantir, antarah/ cittadosatmavibhrantih, paramatma ‘tinir- 
malah// Samadhisataka: k 4-5. , 
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of these others, accompanied by a failure to work towards 


the only kind of change that is possible: self-transformation. 


Consciousness attuned only to actions or the results of 
actions generates perpetual continuation of the samsaric 
cycle. Upon the attainment of samyak-dargana, the soul 
turns away from such concerns; it undergoes a deliberate 
and mindful reorientation of attention, coming to focus 
upon nothing but its own nature (svabhava). The body, 
the possessions, even the ever-changing psychological 
states (anger, the passions, pride, self-pity, and so forth), 
are no longer identified with the self. The functioning of 
consciousness is now characterized.as jnana-cetana; here, 
the individual dwells only upon the innate and pure qual- 
ities of the soul, realizing that he is not doing anything in 
the world beyond simply knowing it.?5 Finally, his aware- 
ness of objects no longer generates a tendency to grasp or 
manipulate them; he remains in the state called antaratman, 
seeing the self within, thereby greatly increasing his mind- 


fulness and pure awareness. This highly developed jiana- 


cetana will enable him to undertake the pure conduct 
(samyak-caritra) necessary to overcome ingrained negative 
tendencies, tendencies which have persisted from begin- 
ningless time. Thus he will attain eventually to the state 
of constant self-awareness and purity called paramatman, 
the highest (the liberated) self.?° 


THE BEHAVIOR 
The profound changes in consciousness generated by at- 
tainment of samyak-dargana are accompanied by equally 


significant transformations of an individual's behavior 


25. jnanad anyatredam aham iti cetanam ajianacetana. sa dvidha—karma- 
cetana karmaphalacetana ca. tatra jianad anyatredam aham karomiti cetanam 
karmacetana; jhanad anyatredam vedaye ‘ham iti cetanam karmaphalacetana. 
sa tu samasta ‘pi samsarabijam, samsarabijasyastavidhakarmano bijatvat. tato 
moksarthina purusenajianacetanapralayaya sakalakarmaphalasamnyasabha- 
vanam ca nafayitva svabhavabhita bhagavati jfanacetanaivaika nityam eva 
natayitavya. Samayasara |Atmakhyati-tika]. k 387-389. 

26. nirmalah kevalah éuddho viviktah prabhur avyayah/ paramesthi 
paratmeti paramatmesvaro jinah// Samddhisataka: k 6. 
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pattern. Having come to “dwell in himself” (atmanub- 
hava),?” he experiences extraordinary bliss (sukha); this 
kind of bliss, although far removed from the pure sukha 
of a Jina, is not contaminated by dependence upon the 
body or psychological states and thus reaches a level - 
hardly imaginable to an ordinary person. The experience 
of such a state, coupled with the fact that gross forms of 
anger, pride, deceitfulness, and greed (the anantanubandhi 
passions) have been rendered inoperative, gives rise to a 
new quality called prasama, ease.?* One who is endowed 
with this quality shows great tranquillity; he is invariably 
relaxed and “at peace” with himself, never subject to the 
fits of anger, devouring greed, and other torments of 
others. Thus he becomes able to see behind the veil of 
illusion that has previously obscured the true nature of 
worldly objects and events; he no longer perceives things 
as “attractive” or “desirable,” but rather he penetrates to 
the fact that every aspect of life.is transitory and mortal. 

This realization has a tremendous impact; it fills him 
with extreme agitation (samvega), an inner turmoil that is 
expressed in the form of strong disenchantment with 
worldly things. He may at this point still lack the strength 
required for renunciation; nevertheless, he will never again 
be drawn to the world as he once was. Thus he leads a 
seemingly normal life, acting out ordinary societal roles, 
but is subject to terrific internal conflicts which must 
sooner or later bring him to some act of renunciation, 
either partial (taking the layman's vows) or complete (tak- 
ing the vows of a monk). . 

The understanding of bondage that comes with true 
insight is followed by a strong feeling of identification with 


27. atmanubhitir iti Suddhanayatmika ya jfananubhitir iyam eva kileti 
buddhva/ atmanam atmani niveéya sunisprakampam eko ‘sti nityam avabodha- 
ghanah samantat// Samayasarakalaéga: k 13. 

28. sadyah krtaparadhesu yad va jivesu jatucit/ tadvadhadivikaraya na 
buddhi-prasamo matah// hetus tatrodayabhavah sydd anantanubandhinam/ 

. . samyaktvenavinabhitah prasamah paramo gunah// Paricadhyayi: Il, k 
427-430. 
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all beings, an awareness that they too suffer from such 
entrapment but remain ignorant of their plight. Further 
grasped is the essential fact that all diversity among beings, 
though real, exists simply on the level af modes (paryaya); 
fundamentally, every living being possesses a soul that 
may be capable of attaining omniscience. This awareness 
of the basic worth of all beings, and of one’s kinship with 
them, generates a feeling of great compassion (anukampa) 
for others. Whereas the compassion felt by an ordinary 
man is tinged with.pity or with attachment to its object, 
anukampa is free of such negative aspects; it develops 
purely from wisdom, from seeing the substance (dravya) 
that underlies visible modes, and it fills the individual with 
an unselfish desire to help other souls towards moksa. If 
this urge to bring all tormented beings out of samsara is 
particularly strong and is cultivated, it may generate those 
auspicious karmas that later confer the status of Tirthan- 
kara upon certain omniscients. When present to a more 
moderate degree, anukampa brings an end to exploitative 
and destructive behavior, for even the lowest animal is 
now seen as intrinsically worthwhile and thus inviolable. 
While every Indian doctrinal system stresses the impor- 
tance of perception and reasoning in validating its position 
on a given issue, it is nevertheless true-that certain funda- 
mental problems—for example, the nature of death, the 
possibility of salvation, the operational laws of the uni- 
verse—are simply not subject to the direct or rational 
approach. Speculations concerning these problems must, 
if they are to be accepted, become objects of faith. Accord- 
ing to the Jainas, one who has not attained samyak-dar- 
Sana is likely to fall prey to nihilism or skepticism, refusing 
to believe in the existence of anything which he has not 
seen with his own eyes, as it were. If he is prone to the 
desire for heavens or supernatural boons, on the other 
hand, he may develop a dogmatic, blind faith in theories 
propounded by one or another of the “one-sided” (ekanta- 
vadin) religious systems. The experience of true insight is 
said to Save a person from drifting into these wrong views. 
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While Jainas do not claim that samyak-darsana brings 
answers to all the great mysteries of existence, they do 
hold that it generates an important quality called dstikya, 
affirmation; this in turn becomes the basis for the “edu- 
cated faith” (Sraddha) of the Jaina.?? Specifically, one who 
possesses astikya will manifest a firm belief in the reality 
of nine things (tattva): the sentient (jiva), the insentient 
(ajiva), karmic influx (asrava), unwholesome karmas 
(papa), wholesome karmas (punya), bondage (bandha), 
stoppage of karmic influx (samvara), dissociation of bound 
karmas (nirjara), and liberation (moksa). Accepting the 
existence of these nine is the final behavioral “mark” of 
having attained samyak-dargana; thus we may understand 
the famous Jaina sutra which says: tattvartha-sraddhanam 
samyak-darsanam:*° “True insight is faith in the tattvas.” 


THE “LIMBS OF SAMYAK-DARSANA | 

In addition to the transformation of consciousness and 
behavior described above, Jainas set forth a third category 
of marks following attainment of the fourth gunasthana. 
This final group is called astanga, “eight limbs” that arise 
after samyak-dargana and are therrto be cultivated to the 
point of perfection.*! The first of these is nihsankita, free- 
dom from doubt. Filled with the affirming tendency of 
astikya, the individual becomes free of skepticism and per- 
plexity regarding the teachings of the Jina. He accepts these 
teachings without reservation, partly because of his own 
glimpse into reality and partly because he realizes that a 
Jina, totally omniscient and free of all passions, can preach 
nothing but the absolute truth. Thus he not only affirms 
Jaina doctrine but is raretuh to avoid any “extremist” ideas 
whatsoever. 

29. astikyam tattvasadbhave svatah siddhe viniscitih/ dharme hetau ca 
dharmasya phale castyadi dharmavit// svatmanubhitimatram syad astikyam 
paramo gunah/ . . Pancadhyayi: k 452-453. 

30. TS: i, 2. arthasraddhinam iti . . . tad dvividham, saragavitaragavisaya- 
bhedat. praéamasamveganukampastikyadyabhivyaktilaksanam prathamam; 
atmavisuddhimatram itarat. SS: §12. 


31. For narratives illustrating these eight virtues, see Brhatkathakoga: nos. 
4-12, 52-55, 63-71, 111; Updsakaddhyayana: 49-103. 
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The second limb is called nihkamksita, freedom from 
anticipation. This means that one entertains no desire with 
regard to the future; although he accepts the fact of trans- 
migration, the existence of heavens, and so on, he remains 
free of any wish to be reborn as a highly placed person or 
as a god. The tranquil disposition resulting from attain- 
ment of samyak-darSana has rendered nearly all his activ- 
ities wholesome (punya)—capable of bringing him to such 
desirable rebirths; even so, he must transcend the lure of 
these happy states lest he become interminably bound up 
in worldly life. Indeed, the nihkamksita quality will even- 
tually carry one beyond desire for any worldly thing. 

The ordinary person distinguishes between good and 
bad, pleasant and unpleasant, and so forth, because he has 
not yet perceived the true relation between substance 
(dravya) and modes (paryaya); thus he retains a deep at- 
tachment for things which please the senses and an aver- 
sion for those which do not. In one who has gained true 

insight, however, there arises a quality called nirvicikitsa, 
freedom from disgust, which entails overcoming of such 
dualities. The individual possessed of nirvicikitsa will feel 
no revulsion at the sight of human sickness, insanity, or 
ugliness. Having gone beyond a merely physical view of 
beings, he will not find them “better” or “worse,” “delight- 
ful” or “disgusting.” Rather, he will view as unpleasant 
anything that furthers the binding tendencies of samsara, 


while all that tends to carry one away from attachment to | 


the world will be seen as pleasant. 

The fourth anga is amiidhadrsti, freedom from delusive 
notions, which refers to the abandonment of three par- 
ticular types of false belief. The first of these is deva- 
midhata, delusion pertaining to gods; this indicates the 
common tendency towards indiscriminate worship of any 
god claimed to lead human beings to salvation. Faced with 
the widespread popularity of Vedic and Puranic gods, 
Jaina monks have undertaken to expose the inferior nature 
of these deities. Pointing out that such beings are still 
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subject,to the passions and hence themselves not free from 
bondage, they held that only a Jina, sitting in totally de- 
tached meditation, is fit to lead others to moksa.?? Many 
people may see the logic of this claim and yet are still 
prevented from breaking their attachments to particular 
gods by fear or simply ingrained habit. For one who has 
reached samyak-darsana, however, all such commitment 
to the worship of “inferior” god-figures is abandoned; he 
knows that salvation can be attained only through the 
path of the Jina. 

A second type of false belief overcome through true 
insight is that pertaining to teachers (guru) and their teach- 
ings; this is called guru-midhata. India has long abounded 
in ascetics and spiritual preceptors of all-sorts, preaching 
numerous doctrines and engaging in an incredible diversity 
of practices. Although most such teachers profess to be 
free from attachment to the world, their activities are said 
by the Jainas to belie this claim. Tantric practitioners, for 
example, are widely known to engage in sexual activity 
and in consumption of meat and alcohol, while many 
so-called gurus emphasize the development of occult 
powers that are useful only within the context of samsara.*3 
But more important than such considerations is the fact 
that from the Jaina standpoint the practices of non-Jaina 

32. Somadeva criticizes the alleged “divinity” of the popular brahmanical 
“Trinity” (Brahmas. Visnu, and Siva) in the following manner: Ajas Tilotta- 
macittah ériratah Sripatih smrtah/ ardhanarigvarah Sambhus tathapy esam 
kilaptata// Vasudevah pita yasya savitri Devaki Hareh/ svayam ca raja- 
dharmasthaé citram devas tathapi sah// . . . bhaiksanartananagnatvam pura- 
trayavilopanam/ brahmahatyakap§dlitvam etah kridah kile$vare// gehina sama- 
vrttasya yater apy adharasthiteh/ yadi devasya devatvam na devo durlabho 
bhavet// Upasakadhyayana: k 62-63, 68, 93. Jinasena stipulates that a person 
with samyak-dargana should remove images of these “false gods” from his 
residence: nirdistasthanalabhasya punar asya ganagrahah/ syan mithyadevatah 
svasmad vinihsarayato grhat// “iyantam kalam ajhanat pujitah sma krtadaram/ 
pijyas tv idanim asmabhir asmat samayadevatah// tato ‘pamrsitenalam an- 


yatra svairam asyatam’/ iti prakagam evaitan nitva ‘nyatra kvacit tyajet// 
AP: xxxix, 45-47. 

33. Compare: “ajiianijanacittacamatkarotpadakam jyotiskamantravadadi- 
kam drstva . . . kudevagamalinginam bhayaéasnehalobhair dharmartham pra- 
namavinayapujapuraskaradikaranam samayamidhatvam iti.” Quoted in JSK: 
Ill, 326 (from Dravyasangraha-tika). 
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mendicants are simply not effective in bringing spiritual 
progress. The idea that purity can be gained through bath- 
ing in a particular river, by ingesting certain drugs, or by 
similar activities seems simpleminded to one who has 
reached the fourth gunasthana. Having seen the validity of 
the Jina’s path, he will never again be tempted to take 
anyone but a Jaina mendicant as his teacher. 

Finally, true insight brings abandonment of loka-miid- 
hata, false notions pertaining to everyday religious prac- 
tices. This term encompasses a wide range of superstitious 
behavior indulged in by the Hindu populace, such as 
making food offerings: (Sraddha) to‘the manes, worship- 
ping trees.or mountains, or touching the tail of a cow. All 
these practices are thought to better a person’s worldly 
situation.** But to one who has truly understood the oper- 
ation of karma, it is clear that such behavior can neither 
bring favors nor avert disasters and is thus useless. 


Each of the four angas discussed above—nihéankita, 
nihkamksita, nirvicikitsa, and amidhadrsti—is formulated 
in a negative sense, pointing out certain views or tendencies 
absent from an individual who has penetrated to reality. 
The remaining four are stated in a positive manner, desig- 
nating new attributes of a social nature. The first of this 
group is upagihana, protecting; what is meant here is a 
tendency to cover up or hide from public view the short- 
comings of a fellow Jaina when such shortcomings are 
observed; thus he may be saved from the sort of shame 
that could drive him from the order and place him beyond 


34, Somadeva lists the following practices under this heading: saryargho 
grahanasnanam samkrantau dravinavyayah/ samdhya sevagnisatkaro gehade- 
harcano vidhih// nadinadasamudresu majjanam dharmacetasa/ tarustapagra- 
bhaktanam vandanam bhrgusamérayah// goprsthantanamaskaras tanmitrasya 
nigevanam/ ratnavahanabhiyaksaéastraéailadisevanam// samayantarapakhan- 
davedalokasamaérayam/ evamadivimidhanam jieyam midham anekadha// 
varartham lokavartartham uparodhartham eva va/ upasanam amisam syat 
samyagdarganahanaye// Updsakadhyayana: k 136-140. 
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the reach of private, “corrective” instruction. This does not 
mean that faults are to be overlooked, but simply that the 


order is to be maintained and self-improvement encouraged. 


The second “social” anga is sthitikarana, promoting 
stability. This involves working to make others more se- 
cure in their religious convictions when they are severely 
shaken; such efforts may take the form of consolation or 
material aid at a time of calamity, logical persuasion in the 
face of intellectual doubts, or criticism of the tempting 
doctrines set forth by other traditions. 

Next is prabhavand,*> illumination, which leads to such 
positive actions as building temples, erecting Jina images, 
celebrating holy days (such as anniversaries of the Tirthan- 
karas’ births and nirvanas), arranging for the distribution 
of the sacred texts, undertaking pilgrimages to Jaina holy 
places, and donating money for hospitals, animal shelters, 
and the like. All such activities “illuminate” the Jaina 
religion to the world, as well as doing good for others. 
Those who show extreme development of this tendency 
are thought to be destined for an eventual career.as a 
Tirthankara. 

The final anga is vatsalya, disinterested affection,?¢ 
which involves a selfless love for the high ideal of moksa 
and thus for the monks who strive to attain that ideal. 
Hence one might dedicate his life to the service (vaiyaurt- 
tya) of Jaina ascetics, recognizing their exalted nature and 
the fact that they have no families who contribute to their 
support. This service is especially important when monks 
become ill, for their vows prevent them from entering a 
hospital. Even more significant is the fact that a monk who 
receives such devoted assistance is able to undertake the 
ritual death by fasting (sallekhana), the most holy ending 


35. ajfianatimiravyaptim apakrtya yathayatham/ jina$4sanamahatmyapra- 
kaégah syat prabhavana// RSr: i, 18. 

36. vatsalyam nama dasatvam siddharhadbimbavesmasu/ samghe catur- 
vidhe éastre svamikarye subhrtyavat// Paricadhyayi: Il, k 806. 
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possible for a mendicant's career.*” Thus the quality of 
vatsalya is held in high regard by the Jaina community. 


This concludes the Jaina list of new characteristics evi- 
denced by a person who has reached the fourth gunasthana, 
the state of true insight. Although these characteristics 
indicate a high degree of wisdom, purity, and compas- 
sion, they also entail activities which prolong involvement 
with the mundane world. Further spiritual development, 
therefore, requires voluntary restriction of such activities; 
only thus may one progress beyond the fourth gunasthana. 
Jainas have laid down two specific sets of restraints for this 
purpose, the lay and the mendicant disciplines. It is to 
these disciplines, and the states to which they lead, that 
we must now turn our attention. | | 


37. See Ch. VII. 


VI 


Vrata and Pratima: The Path of 
the Layman 


The Fourteen Stages of Spiritual Purification 


mithyadarsana-avirati-pramada-kasaya-yogah 
bandhahetavah/' 


Perverted views, nonrestraint, carelessness, passions, and 
activities: the causes of bondage. 


With this brief aphorism the great Acarya Umasvati has 
summarized the entire Jaina explanation of the bondage 
process. We have already seen how “perverted views,” 
false notions pertaining to the nature of the soul, are 
eliminated with the attainment of samyak-darSana, the 
fourth gunasthana. This is equivalent to saying that the 
soul has here effectively triumphed over the insight-delud- 
ing (darSana-mohaniya) karmas and must now overcome 
the conduct-deluding (caritra-mohaniya) forces blocking 
its way to moksa. In fact this battle has already been joined 
at the fourth gunasthana, foritrue insight renders the gross 
passions (the anantanubandhis) inoperative and generates 
sufficient energy in the soul to guarantee rapid progress 
on the path of conduct. 

‘More specifically, this increased energy allows the indi- 
vidual to overcome for the first time the two subtle forms 
of passions called apratyakhyanavarana and pratyakhya- 
navarana, passions which have theretofore prevented him 


1. TS: viii, 1. 
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from taking the vows of a layman or of a mendicant, 
respectively. This inability to refrain voluntarily from 
“evil” actions (those which harm oneself or others) is thus 
the. nonrestraint (avirati) of Umasvati’s aphorism. A. per- 
son's adherence to the partial restraint (deSa-virati) of the 
layman (Sravaka) or the total restraint (sarva-virati) of the 
monk ,muni) therefore reflects his soul's subjugation of the 
apratyakhyanavarana or the pratyakhyanavarana pas- 
sions. ThusS it is said that deéa-virati is the fifth gunasthana 
and sarva-virati the sixth, and that one who has entered 
the mendicant order must be considered to have overcome 
all but the most subtle forms of the passions, those called 
samjvalana. 

As noted earlier, the samjvalana (smoldering) passions 
find expression in a basic attachment to the state of em- 
bodiment. They also generate a certain apathy or lack of 
vigor with regard to strict observance of the vows. This is 
the carelessness (pramada) to which Umasvati refers. By 
repeated meditative suppression of carelessness, the spir- 
itual aspirant can render this tendency less and less effec- 
tive, until finally it is overcome altogether; at this: point, 
he is said to have reached the seventh gunasthana, restraint 
free of carelessness (apramatta-virata). 

Thus his purity and energy are increased, enabling him 
to pursue meditation with constant vigor. He now enters 
into several highly refined trance states through which the 
samjvalana passions themselves, along with the sexual 
sentiments and other subsidiary passions (no-kasaya) that 
they produce, are progressively weakened. Three levels of 
trance or meditational attainment are set forth: apirva- 
karana, anivrtti-karana,? and siiksma-samparaya; these 
constitute the eighth, ninth, and tenth gunasthanas, re- 
spectively. 

If one passes through these states via mere suppression 
(upagama) of the samjvalana passions and the sentiments, 


2. For a discussion of these two karanas, see SJP: 277-278. 
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he will be able to attain only the temporary level called 
upasanta-moha, the eleventh gunasthana, in which all 
caritra-mohaniya karmas are briefly rendered inoperative. 
A fall from this level is inevitable. One may progress be- 
yond it only if the subtle passions and their effects are 
actually eliminated (ksaya) during the trances. In-that case, 
the eleventh gunasthana will be passed over altogether, | 
and the aspirant will reach ksina-moha, permanent dis- 
sociation from all caritra-mohaniya karmas and the pas- 
sions (kasaya) which they engender. This is the twelfth 
gunasthana; its attainment leads instantly and automat- 
ically to the elimination of the three remaining ghatiya 
karmas, the jfianavarana, the darganavarana, and the 
antaraya. With this elimination one is fixed:in the thir- 
teenth gunasthana, the state of embodied Jinahood or 
“omniscience with activities” (sayoga-kevalin). 

Of the five “causes of bondage” set forth by Umasvati, 
only yoga, the activities that necessarily accompany em- 
bodiment, now remain. These no longer have any defiling 
effect upon the soul, for the body of a kevalin does not 
contribute to future bondage; it is simply the “fruit” of 
prior aghatiya karmas, destined to pass away forever when 
those karmas are exhausted. In the last few moments of 
embodiment, even yoga is brought to cessation; this state 
of utter immobility is called omniscience without activities 
(ayoga-kevalin), the fourteenth gunasthana. At the instant 
.of death (nirvana) itself, the soul is freed forever from the 
last vestige of samsaric influence; thus it reaches in the 
very next moment the state of infinite bliss and omniscience 
called siddha.? 

This is a brief overview of the steps leading from sam- 
yak-darSana to complete liberation. Let us now look more 
closely at the actual practices and experiences that certain 
of these steps involve. 


3. For a schematic list of the gunasthanas, see Ch. VIII. 
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Path of the Layman 


THE LAY IDEAL 
Books of the Jaina discipline preach the conduct in which 
a true follower of the Jina should engage. This preaching is 
of.course aimed at those who have already attained the 
fourth gunasthana, for only such individuals can really 
benefit from religious practice; practice without insight is 
fruitless. We might expect to find the aspirant directed first 
to partial renunciation (deéa-virati), assuming that a cer- 
tain period of lay discipline provides a necessary transition 
from an unrestrained way of life to one of complete asceti- 
cism. But in fact, the books of discipline call for a person 
of insight to immediately take up the great vows (maha- 
vrata) of the mendicant’s discipline ‘(sarva-virati); life is 
short, and one should progress as quickly as one is able. 
Strictly speaking, then, the vows of the layman are 
really just a modified, relatively weak version of the real 
Jaina vows; they may curb evil behavior to some extent, 
but they cannot bring a person to liberation. In practice, 
however, this point has not been stressed. Jaina teachers 
have been realistic enough to see that most new converts 
will be emotionally ready only for the layman's path.‘ 
They have correctly perceived, moreover, that no religious 
institution can survive without the strong involvement of 
the laity; hence they have not only downplayed the “infer- 
ior” nature of the lay path, but have shown their high 


regard for this path by producing numerous tracts (called ° 


sravakacara) on the particulars of lay conduct.’ Despite 
this trend, the ascetic orientation of Jainism has certainly 
not been lost; not only does the way of the mendicant re- 
tain premier status among Jainas, but even the lay disci- 
pline is far more strict than that of any other Indian 
religious community. 

4. Compare: tyajyan ajasran visayan, pasyato ‘pi jinajfaya/ mohat tyak- 
tum agaktasya grhidharmo ‘numanyate// SD: ii, 1. 

5. Williams (JY: intro. xxvii-xxx) lists over forty Sravakacaras, beginning 


with the Caritra-prabhrta of Kundakunda (second century) and ending with 
the Dharmasangraha-tika of Yaéovijaya (seventeenth century). 
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In constructing a framework fer the conduct of the laity, 
the authors of the Sravakacara texts were very systematic 
and specific. They defined numerous kinds of evil conduct, 
then instituted separate vows of renunciation for each. 
Set forth, in addition, were all the ways in which one might 
accidentally or intentionally break each vow,* and how he 
might expiate such infractions. The books of discipline 
also employ narrative tales that show the great virtue of 
keeping the vows, even if only temporarily.’ Finally, they 
set up a “ladder,” analogous to that of the gunasthanas,® 
representing the process whereby a layman can make 
ready for the mendicant vows. The eleven “steps” of this — 
ladder are called sravaka-pratima;’ they lead one through 
progressively greater restrictions upon his worldly activ- 
ities, until at last the complete renunciation of the ascetic 
is within his grasp. | 


Darsana-Pratima. —The “marks” of one who has attained 
the insight prerequisite to entry upon the path of the Jina 
have been discussed earlier. Even these marks, however, 
are not so apparent as to identify a person’s “spiritual 
status,” as it were. The degree of his advancement on the 
path, indeed the very fact of his commitment to the Jaina 
ideal, is indicated by the religious practices which he 
undertakes—particularly those involving various self- 
imposed restraints. Certain practices of this type are so 
basic that they functionally define membership in the Jaina 
community; failure to adhere to these “fundamentals,” 
subsumed under the designation darsana-pratima, means 
simply that one is not a practicing Jaina. (Children of Jaina 
households, prior to their initiation into the darSana-pra- 
tima, are referred to as nominal (nama) Jainas.) 


6. See JY: App. 

7. For example, Brhatkathakoéa: nos. 46, 72-79 (Upadhye intro. 83ff.). 

8. Compare: drstya milagunastakam vratabharam samayikam prosadham/ 
saccittannadinavyavayavanitarambhopadhibhyo matat// uddistad api bhoja- 
nac ca viratim praptah kramat pragguna-/ -praudhy4 darganikadayah saha 
bhavanty ekadasopasakah// SD: i, 17. ‘ 

9. See the list at the end of this chapter. 
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The Parfica-Namaskara-Mantra: Daréana-pratima con- 
sists of two modes of religious observance, one devotional 
and the other renunciatory. The devotional aspect involves 
acceptance of the Jina as the ultimate divinity (deva), of 
the Jina-agamas as the only valid scriptures (sastra), and 
of the Jaina mendicants as the only proper teachers 
(guru). This taking refuge in the Jina and his path is 
formalized by initiation into the holy litany (mantra) 
* called pafica-namaskara, reverent salutation to the five 
(holy beings). The initiate chants: 


namo arahamtanam™ 
(I bow before the worthy ones [arhat]—the Jinas); 
namo siddhanam 


(I' bow before the Perfected beings ease: who 
have attained moksa); 


namo ayariyanam 


(I bow before the [mendicant] jeaders [acarya] of the 


Jaina order); 
namo uvajjhayanam 
(I bow before the [mendicant] preceptors [upadhyaya]); 


10. These three are defined as follows: ksutpipasajaratahkajanmantaka- 
bhayasmayah/ na ragadvesamohas ca yasyaptah sa prakirtyate// aptopajnam 
anullanghyam adrstestavirodhakam/ tattvopadeSakrt S4rvam éastram kapatha- 
ghattanam// visayasavasatito nirarambho ‘parigrahah/ jianadhyanataporaktas 
tapasvi sa prasasyate// RSr: i, 6, 9-10. 

11. A variant of arahanta is arihanta; both are Prakrit forms of the Sanskrit 
arhat or arham. In the medieval period the term arham formed the nucleus for 
a large number of tantric works. Jaina 4caryas sought to explore the mystical 
attributes of the seed syllables a and h (the first and last sounds in the Sanskrit 
syllabary) found in this: word. Compare: “akaradi-hakaranta prasiddha siddha- 


matrka/ yugadau.ya svayam prokta Rsabhena mahatmana// .. . akarah - 


prathamam tattvam sarvabhitabhayapradam/ kanthadeSam samaésritya vartate 
sarvadehinim// . . , hakaro hi mahapranah lokaéastresu pijitah/ vidhina man- 
trina dhyatah sarvakaryaprasadhakah/ /...,triny aksarani bindus ca yasya 
devasya nama vai/ sa sarvajiiah samakhyatah arham tad iti panditah//” 

Dharmopadesamala (quoted in Namaskara-svadhyaya [Sanskrit]: 21-24). In 
his famous lexicon of the twelfth century. Hemacandra praises arham iri exalted 


terms: “arham” iti. etad aksaram parameévarasya paramesthino vacakam, — 


siddhacakrasyadibijam, sakelsgamonenigese nian | . a$astradhyanadhyapa- 
navadhi pranidheyam . . . ayam eva hi tattviko namaskara iti. Sabdanusdsana 
[ Svopajna-tika): I, i, 1. 


—— 
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namo loe savva-sahiinam 


(I bow before all the [Jaina] mendicants [sadhu] in the 
world) 


eso pamca namokkaro savva-pavappanasano/ 

mamgalanam ca savvesim padhamam havai mamgalam//? 
(This fivefold salutation, which destroys all sin, is pre- 
eminent as the most auspicious of all auspicious things). 


The fact that first salutations go not to the perfected 
siddhas, but rather to the Jinas (arhats) who teach in the 
world, indicates the extent to which Jainas have glorified 
the virtue of compassion."? It is also significant that no 
particular being, not even Mahavira, receives mention as 
the object of veneration. Jaina devotionalism is oriented 
not towards a chosen deity (ista-devata) but toward an 
ideal, the attainment of kevalajfiana; thus reverence is 
given to all beings who have been or are actively engaged 
in pursuit of that ideal. Even so, the Hindu concept of ista 
has exerted a certain amount of influence, evident in such 
Jaina practices as referring to their five “holies” as para- 
mesthin, the supreme divinities.“ | 

Jainas sometimes venerate the holy syllable om as well, 
though their analysis of this utterance differs from that of 
the brahmanical tradition. Whereas Vedic scripture sug- 
gests that the a, u, and m of which om is composed repre- 


12. See Glasenapp 1925: 367; and JY: 184-185. The origin of the Pajica- 
namaskara litany is not known. In the inscription of King Kharavela (circa 
150 B.c.—see p. 278), only the arahamta and the siddha are ‘invoked. A fivefold 
salutation is attested in the Bhagavati-sutra (i, 1), but the fifth of these is to 
the Brahmi script’ (namo bambhie livie) instead of to the sadhus as in the 
stancurd formula. There is a Digambara tradition that the namaskara-mantra 
was composed by Puspadanta (circa A.D. 157), since it appears as a mangala 
(auspicious) verse in the beginning of his Satkhandagama. For details, see ]SK: 
III, 258-259. 

13, vigatasesalepesu satsv arhatam salepanam Adau kimiti namskarah kri- 
yata iti cen na dosah . . . asaty arhaty aptagamapadarthavagamo na bhaved 
asmadadinam . . . Dhavalatika: 54-55. Compare SM: k 31. 

14. “aruha siddhayariya ujjhaya sahu pamca parametthi/ te vi hu citthahi 
ade tamha ada hu me saranam// Quoted in JSK: III, 23 (from Moksapahuda: 
k 104). 
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sent earth, the atmosphere, and heaven respectively,15 
Jaina texts (probably postcanonical) derive the same sound 
by connecting the initial syllables of the epithets for each 
being addressed in the namaskara-mantra: hence a (arhat), 
a (aSarira [the siddha]), a (acdrya), u (upadhyaya), m 
(muni [sadhu]).?* Repetition of om thus becomes a legiti- 
mate practice for the Jaina, serving to remind him of the 
five holy beings of his creed. 

The Four Refuges (Catuh-Sarana): Equally popular is 
catuh-Sarana, a chant in which the initiate is reminded of 
the supremacy of the dharma preached by the kevalin. 
This chant forms an important part of daily prayers and 
runs as follows: ! 


cattari saranam pavvajjami 
(I take refuge in the four): 
arahamte saranam pavvajjami 
(I take refuge in the arhats) 
siddhe saranam pavvajjami 
(I take refuge in the siddhas) 
sahi saranam pavvajjami 
(I take refuge in the sadhus) | 
kevali-pannattam dhammam saranam pavvajjami si 
’ (I take refuge in the dharma [Holy Law] preached by the 
~ omniscient Jina). : . 


It should be pointed out that the third refuge, sahu 
(sadhu), is a cover term for acaryas, preceptors, and 
mendicants,’” all of whom are saluted in the pafica-nam- 
skara-mantra; thus the catuh-garana formula is hardly 
more than a variation on that mantra. 

The Hymns of Praise: In addition to these rather brief 


15. See Mandiikyopanisat: k 8-1C. The given combination of letters yields 
om in accord with the rules of euphony that govern the Sanskrit language. 

16. “‘om’ ekaksaram paftcaparamesthinam Adipadam. tat katham iti cet: 
“arihamta asarira ayariya taha uvajjhaya munina/ padhamakkharanippanno 
omkaro pamcaparametthi//9//" iti gathakathitaprathamaksaranam . . . svara- 
sandhividhanena om éabdo nispadyate.” Quoted in JSK: 1, 500 (from Dravya- 
sangraha-tika). 

17. “sadhuéabdenacaryopadhyayasarvasadhavo labhyante.” Quoted in SK: 
Ill, 259 (from Bhavapahuda-tika). 


Nam pu 
logapar 
yanam, 
Sarahin: 
dharana 
dhanam 
Sivam a 
Sainama 
alya sid 
vandam 

19. | 
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ritual utterances, the initiate ordinarily performs several 
stavas, or hymns of praise. These are directed either to- 
wards all Jinas or towards the twenty-four Tirthankaras in 
particular. Of the several forms a stava may take, three 
deserve special mention, since they probably date back to 
canonical times and have been preserved in both the 
Svetambara and Digambara traditions. The first, called 
Sakra-stava (ostensibly spoken by Sakra, king of the gods), 
describes the Jinas in the grandest of terms: 


Praise to the arhats, the blessed ones, who are the cause of the 
beginnings [of the Holy Law], who provide the path across, 
who have themselves attained enlightenment, the best among 
men... the lights of the world, those who give the right 
direction, who give refuge, who give enlightenment (bodhi), 
who give the sacred doctrine . . . the monarchs of the sacred 
doctrine, those who are endowed with unobstructed knowl- 
edge and insight . . : the Jinas, who have crossed over, who 
help others to cross, the enlightened and the enlighteners, the 
liberated and the liberators, the omniscient, the all-seeing, 
those who have reached the place that is called siddha-gati 
[destiny of the siddha], that from which there is no return, 
and which is bliss immutable, inviolable, endless, imperish- 
able, and undisturbed; praise to the Jinas who have overcome 
fear. In the threefold way I worship all the siddhas, those who 
have been, and those who in future time will be.’ 


The second, Nama-Jina-stava, praises the twenty-four 
Jinas by invoking their names individually.’? Daily recita- 
tion of the names has contributed to their memorization 


18. “namo ‘tthu arihantanam bhagavantanam 4Aigaranam titthayaranam 
‘ sayamsambuddhanam, purisuttamanam purisasihanam purisavarapundariya- 
nam purisavaragandhahatthinam, loguttamanam loganahanam logahiyanam 
logapaivanam logapajjoyagaranam, abhayadayanam saranadayanam bohida- 
yanam, dhammadayanam dhammadesayanam dhammanayaganam dhamma- 
sarahinam dhammavaracaurantacakkavattinam, appadihayavarananadamsana- 
dharanam viyattachaumanam, jinanam javayanam tinnanam tarayanam bud- 
dhanam bohayanam muttéanam moyaganam, savvanninam savvadarisinam 
sivam ayalam aruyam anantam akkhayam avvabaham apuraravattisiddhi- 
gainamadheyam thanam sampattanam namo jinadnam jiyabhayanam. je ya 
aiya siddha je ya bhavissanti ‘nagate kale/ sampai ya vattamana savve tivihena 
vandami//” Quoted in JY: 193. Compare KS: §16. 

19, Following is a list of the twenty-four Tirthankaras of the present half- 
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by the community and thus has helped to preserve the 
“historical” character of even the most ancient teacher- 
Jinas. They are glorified as those who have “illuminated 
the world” (logassa-ujjoyagare) and who have “laid out 
the sacred ford of doctrine as a way across” (dhamma- 
titthayare). The hymn closes with the words: 


, 


May the siddhas, purer than the moons, more radiant than 
the suns, and profound as the oceans, give me protection.”° 


The third, Sruta-stava, praises the sacred canon (éruta), 
as well as the Tirthankaras who are even now living in 
the continents of Videha. A typical invocation runs as 
follows: 


O siddhas . . . may the eternal sacred doctrine bring pros- 


perity ... may it be victorious and may it enhance the 
primacy of the dharma.?! 


The “Basic Restraints” (Milaguna): The renunciatory 
aspect of darSana-pratima is eightfold, comprising the so- 
called basic restraints (miilaguna), which are observed 


cycle. The symbols by which their iconographic representations can be identi- 
fied are given in parentheses; these symbols usually appear on the pedestal of 
a given sculpture. 1) Rsabha (bull), 2) Ajita (elephant), 3) Sambhava (horse), 
4) Abhinandana (ape), 5) Sumati (partridge), 6) Padmaprabha (lotus), 7) 
Suparsva (nandyavarta figure), 8) Candraprabha (moon), 9) Suvidhi/Puspa- 
danta (crocodile), 10) Sitala (svastika), 11) Sreyamsa (rhinoceros), 12) Vasu- 
pijya (male buffalo), 13) Vimala (boar), 14) Ananta (hawk/bear), 15) Dharma 
(thunderbolt), 16) Santi (deer), 17) Kunthu (goat), 18) Ara (fish), 19) Malli 
(water jar), 20) Munisuvrata (tortoise), 21) Nami (blue lotus), 22) Nemi (conch 


shell), 23) Paréva (snake), 24) Vardhamana/Mahavira (lion). For detailed infor- . 


mation on these Tirthankaras (names of their parents, geographical data, 
physical descriptions, identity of attendant demi-gods (yaksas), nature-of their 
congregations) see JSK: II, 376-391. See also Jas Burgess 1903 and Stevenson. 
1915: 312-314. For a similar discussion on the Tirthankaras of the past and 
future half-cycles, as well as of the twenty Tirthankaras who are now alive in 
the Videha “continent” (Ch. I n. 70), see JSK: Il, 376ff. 

_ 20. logass’ ujjoyagare dhamma-titthayare jine/ arihamte kittaissam cauvi- 
sam pi kevali//.. . kittiya-vamdiya-mahiya je e logassa uttama siddha/ 
arogga-bohi-labham samahivaram uttamam dentu// candesu nimmalayara 
aiccesu ahiyam pabhasayara/ sagaravaragambhira siddha siddhim mama di- 


santu// Suttagame, II, Avassaya-sutta: §2. See JY: 195. Fora Digambara version 
of this stava, see NNP: 8. : 


21. JY: 196. 
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almost automatically by members of the Jaina commun- 
ity.2?_ All of these restraints are dietary in nature; the 
Jaina must never partake of meat (mamsa), alcohol (mad- 
ya), honey (madhu), or any of five kinds of figs (udum- 
bara).22. The Jaina will of course be asked why these 
particular substances came to be considered unfit for hu- 
man consumption. . 

To answer this question, as well as to properly under- 
stand the restraints applied at later stages of the Jaina path 
of purification, we must be aware of one basic fact: the 
Jaina preoccupation with ahimsa, the avoidance of giving 
injury. Great importance has been attached to this concept 
by every Indian school, but none has carried it to the 
extreme of the Jainas. For them it is not simply the first 
among virtues but the virtue; all other restraints are simply 
elaborations of this central one. | 

Himsa has ordinarily been understood in India as harm 
done to others; for Jainas, however, it refers primarily to 
injuring oneself—to behavior which inhibits the soul’s 
ability to attain moksa.”* Thus the killing of animals, for 
example, is reprehensible not only for the suffering pro- 
duced in the victims, but even more so because it involves 
inteng@ passions on the part of the killer, passions which 
bind him more firmly in the grip of samsara. The Jaina 
concept of himsa, then, is very broad in terms of the ac- 
tions to which it refers; and the need for abandonment of 
such actions becomes of paramount importance to the 
spiritual aspirant. 


22. tatradau éraddadhaj jainim ajnam himsam apasitum/ madya-mamsa- 
madhiny ujjhet, pafica ksiriphalani ca// SD: ii, 2. For the. variations of the 
milagunas, see JY: 51, Williams is of the opinion that the millagunas, although 
not unknown to the Svetambaras, were probably integrated into the pratima 
ladder only by Digambara writers. 

23. “The udumbaras are the fruits of five trees of the genus Ficus: (i) um- 
bara, udumbara—Ficus glomerata Roxb.; (ii) vata, nyagrodha—Ficus benga- 
lensis; (iii) pippala, asvattha—Ficus religiosa Linn.; (iv) plakga—Ficus infectoria 
Roxb.; (v) kakombari, guphala—Ficus oppositifolia Willd.” JY: 53. 

24. Compare: apradurbhavah khalu ragadinam bhavaty ahimseti/ tesam 
evotpattir himseti jinagamasya samksepah// Purusarthasiddhyupaya: k 44. 
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Seen within this context, the forbidden substances men- 
tioned above begin to show certain features in common. 
Most important is the fact that, in the Jaina view, partaking 
of any of these necessarily involves killing and so must be 
avoided. This fact is of course most obvious with regard 
to meat; thus it is not surprising that the taboo against 
eating animal flesh is enforced more strongly in the Jaina 
community than in any other. To perceive the violence 
supposedly inherent in partaking of the other prohibited 
foods, we must recall the Jaina belief in nigoda, the myriad 
single-sense creatures which inhabit almost every corner 
of the universe.’® Such creatures are said to be“especially 
prevalent in substances where fermentation or sweetness 


is present; hence the consumption of liquor or honey . 


brings untold millions of these organisms to an untimely 
and violent end. The tissues of certain plants, especially 
those of a sweet, fleshy, or seed-filled nature, are also 
thought to serve as hosts for the nigoda; plants of this type 


are termed sadharana, “those which share their bodies.”. 


The avoidance of figs as part of the miilaguna practice 
seems to represent a symbolic renunciation of all nigoda- 
ridden vegetable substances; indeed, later stages of the 
path involve the abandonment of any such food wiiatso- 
ever.’° me 
While Jainas take very seriously the destruction of ni- 
goda, it should be noted that violence against these crea- 
tures is considered far less terrible than that against higher 
animals. Thus a Jaina layman may on rare occasions con- 
sume medicinal preparations made with honey or wine, 
but under no circumstances may he take meat. If there is 
a single practice which can be called the hallmark of the 
Jaina, it must be this strict adherence to vegetarianism; his 


refusal to eat meat constitutes the most basic expression of 
his commitment to ahimsa. 


25. See Ch. IV n. 7. 


26. For a long list of plants and substances forbidden to a devout Jaina, see 
JY: 110-116. 
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Certain modern scholars have suggested that the 'mila- 
guna restraints actually represent a reaction to ancient 
Vedic sacrificial practices.?” Such a view implies that Jain- 
ism began as an ahimsa-oriented protestant sect within the 
Vedic tradition, becoming defined as a separate religion 
only after developing this orientation into an all-out ban 
on sacrifice and killing of every sort. It is true that Jaina 
attacks on Vedic ritual have at times reached the propor- 
tions of a crusade, and also that the specific food sub- 
stances forbidden to Jainas were all commonly employed 
in ceremonial offerings to the manes. Such apparent con- 
nections, however, must be weighed against the fact that 
Jainas themselves have no memory of a time when they fell 
within the Vedic fold.?* Any theory which attempts to link 
the two traditions, moreover, fails to appreciate the rather 
unique and very anti-Vedic character of Jaina cosmology, 
soul theory, karmic doctrine, and atheism. 

Whatever may be the origin of the great Jaina concern 
with nonviolence, or of the expression of this concern 
through dietary restrictions, we do know that Jainas be- 
came the primary exponents of vegetarianism in India. 
They rejected even the Buddhist notion that meat is accept- 
. able if an animal has died of natural causes, contending 
that the dead flesh itself is a breeding ground for innumer- 
able nigodas and hence must not be consumed.”? It may 
well be that Jainism was the first Indian tradition to preach 
so strongly against the taking of meat; in any case, it 
certainly contributed much to the eventual triumph of 
vegetarianism throughout the subcontinent. 


Vrata-Pratima (Stage of Restraints).—Once a person has 


27. JY: 52-53. See also Schmidt 1968. 

28. “As to Jainas being Hindu dissenters, and, therefore governable by 
Hindu Law, we are not told the date of this secession . . . Jainism certainly 
has a longer history than is consistent with its being a creed of dissenters from 
Hinduism.” J. L. Jaini 1916a: 12-13. See below, Ch. IX n. 30. 

29. yad api kila bhavati mamsam svayam eva mrtasya mahisavrsabhadeh/ 
tatrapi bhavati himsa tadaéritanigodanirmathanat// Purusarthasiddhyupaya: 
k 66. 
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taken refuge in the five kinds of holy beings and has be- 
come fixed in the eight milagunas, he is considered able 
to appreciate the value of restraints (vrata). Vratas (from 
the Sanskrit vr, to fence in) provide the means whereby 
karmic influx can be placed within certain limits, thereby 
ensuring that the worldly activities inevitable for the 
householder do not lead to passions which deepen his 
involvement in samsara. Jainas set forth twelve “partial” 
vratas (those appropriate for the layman); vows of adher- 
ence to these constitute the second or vrata-pratima. The 
twelve partial vratas are in three categories: five anuvratas, 
three gunavratas, and four siksavratas. Of these, the anu- 
vratas are basic.*° Restraints of the second category are 
elaborations of those included in the first, while those of 
the third are actually spiritual exercises of a ritual sort. 
Let us now examine each category in some detail. 

The First Anuvrata: Ahimsa—The first anuvrata is 
called ahimsa. One here vows to undertake a set of re- 
straints which further deepen his commitment to this most 
central concept of Jaina ethics. As we have seen, himsa 
refers to any action accompanied by the giving of pain or 
the rise of passions. Recognizing that total avoidance of 
_ such actions would be impossible for a householder, Jaina 
teachers have drawn a distinction between injurious activ- 
ities which are totally forbidden and those which may be 
tolerated within strict guidelines. The first of these cate- 
gories is designated as samkalpaja-himsa, and includes all 
deeds involving intentional, premeditated violence.*! Such 
deeds are contrasted with those of the arambhaja-himsa 

30. While all Jaina sects agree on the identity and nature of the anuvratas, 
there has been some argument. as to precisely which restraints make up the 


gunavratas and Siksavratas, respectively. Here I have followed the most widely 
accepted tradition; for variant lists, see ]Y: 56ff. See the list of vratas at the 
end of this chapter. -.. . 

31. pramattayogat .pranavyaparopanam himsa/ TS: vii, 13. pramadah 
sakasayatvam tadvan atmaparinamah pramattah .. . tasya yogah pramatta- 
yogah. tasmat pramattayogat indriyadayo daéapranas tesam yathasambhavam 
vyaparopanam viyogakaranam himsety abhidhiyate . . . ‘pramattayogat’ iti 
viseganam kevalam pranavyaparopanam nadharmayeti jhapanartham. SS: §687. 
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variety, which either occur accidentally or may result from 
the performance of an “acceptable” occupation. A mur- 
derer, for example, clearly sets out to end the life of his. 
victim, hence commits samkalpaja-himsa. Surgeons, on 
the other hand, may cause pain or even death during a 
delicate operation, but are guilty only of the much less 
serious arambhaja-himsa. As for occupations, Jainas 
should not choose one involving intentional destruction, 
such as that of a hunter or a fisherman. Though even a 
farmer may destroy insects during the course of his work, 
such harm is done unwittingly and so does not render this 
means of livelihood unacceptable. 

During the performance of any task, one who has taken 
the vow of noninjury must exercise a high degree of care 
in order to minimize even arambhaja-himsa. This becomes 
especially important when caste duties demand violent 
action, as in the case of a ksatriya (warrior) whose coun- 
try becomes involved in warfare. Jainas have not been 
blind to the importance of resisting. injustice and aggres- 
sion. Hence they have considered even killing, when done 
in self-defense or during a purely defensive war, to involve 
not samkalpaja-himsa but a less serious variety called 
virodhi-himsa (injury generated by standing in opposi- 
tion).32 Under more ordinary circumstances, however, the 
lay Jaina would not have found himself confronted by the 
necessity for such drastic behavior. 

Six modes of livelihood—government (asi), writing 


cept of ksatriya-dharma, see below, Ch. IX n. 62. 
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(masi), farming (krsi), the arts (vidya), commerce (vanijya), 
and various crafts (silpa)—have been designated as “re- 
_ epectable” by Jaina teachers.*? In practice, however, fol- 
lowers of the Jina have been strongly encouraged to enter 
those professions which have the least potential for vio- 


lence; hence statecraft and agriculture have come to be © 


considered somewhat less desirable occupations, while the 
career of a merchant is seen as most appropriate. Even 
within the context of commercial activity, certain varieties 
of trade have been specifically prohibited for one who has 
entered upon the path of restraint.*4 These include dealing 
in charcoal; selling timber; selling or driving oxcarts; 
charging fees for transport by oxcart; excavation, plowing, 
and quarrying; dealing in animal by-products, for ex- 
ample, ivory; trading in lac; manufacturing or selling 
alcohol or other substances prohibited under the milaguna; 
trading in slaves or livestock; dealing in poisons or wea- 
pons; operating mills or oilpresses; gelding and branding 
animals; burning fields to encourage subsequent agricul- 
tural production; draining water so that crops can: be 
planted; breeding destructive animals. | 

Acceptance of the first vrata entails much more than 
simply an expansion of the basic commitment to ahimsa. 
Once a layman has taken this vow, he must scrupulously 
avoid all practices in yiolation thereof. Whereas the re- 
strictions of the first pratima operate mainly on the level 
of attitude—generating a tendency to avoid certain activ- 
ities—those of the vrata-pratima constitute a lifelong code 
of conduct to which one must pay meticulous attention at 
every moment. With full awareness of the obligation in- 
volved, the aspirant approaches a Jaina mendicant and 
begs to be given the vow. In the presence of the holy per- 
son he repeats the ancient formula: . 

33. asir magih kysir vidya vanijyam Silpam eva ca/ karmanimani sodha 
syuh prajajivanahetavah// AP: xvi, 179. 


34, Fifteen trades forbidden to a Jaina are listed in JY: 117-123; and SD: v, 
21-23. 
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I will desist from the knowing or intentional destruction of 
all great lives [trasa, souls embodied with two or more 
senses]. As long as I live, I will neither kill nor cause others 
to kill. I shall strive to refrain from all such activities, whether 
of body, speech, or mind.°° 


Vows for each of the other lay or partial vratas, when- 
ever these are undertaken, involve a similar declaration. 
Immediately after administering the vow, the teacher 
instructs the aspirant concerning related infractions which 
he must be careful to avoid, as well as on the proper 
means of expiation should such transgressions occur. A 
further distinction is made, in terms of: seriousness and 
expiatory procedure, between infractions committed in- 
tentionally (bhanga) and those which take place by acci- 
dent (aticara).*° Five infractions are listed with regard to 
the ahimsa-vrata; these pertain mainly to the treatment 
of humans and animals in one’s care and include holding 
beings in captivity, beating, mutilating or branding, load- 
ing an excessive weight on the back or head, and provid- 
ing insufficient food or water. The great Jaina concern 
with protection of animals is seen clearly in these pro- 
hibitions. Indeed, one who has taken the first vrata as- 
serts the inviolability of all life, aligning himself with this 
principle to an extent probably unmatched by laymen 
of any other religious tradition. — | 

The Second Anuvrata: Satya—The second anuvrata is 
that of satya, truth; it involves the vow to abstain from 
lying (asatya) of any sort. Jainas see a close connection 
between asatya and himsa, since all lying is volitional and 
tainted by some operation of the passions; thus the soul 


35. This declaration is modeled on the words used by certain of Mahavira’s 
outstanding lay disciples (Ananda, e.g.; see below, Ch. VII): Anande gahavai 
samanassa bhagavao Mahivirassa amtie . . . thilagam panaivayam paccakkhai, 
“javajjivae duviham tivihenam na karemi na karavemi manasa vayasa kayasa.” 
Upasakadasah: i, $4. 

36. Fora chart listing five infractions pertaining to each vrata, seé ]Y: 58-62. 
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is injured by such activity.%’ In its broader sense, the satya- 
vrata requires great care with regard to all acts of speech, 
lest they have destructive consequences; thus even a truth- 
ful statement cannot be uttered if it will lead to the destruc- 
tion of a living being. This requirement would seem to 
create the possibility of a double-bind situation for one 
who has undertaken the satya restraint. When, for ex- 
ample, he is asked the direction that a deer has gone by 
someone hunting the creature, pointing out the proper 
path endangers the life of the deer; pointing elsewhere, on 
the other hand, involves a deliberate untruth. 
Once again, the Jaina teachers have taken the exigencies 
of worldly existence into account, functionally defining 
asatya for the layman as a lie for one’s own sake. The 


hypothetical situation described above, therefore, should . 
ordinarily be resolved by misleading the hunter: since the’ 


untruth has been spoken purely for the sake of the deer, 
injury to the soul of the speaker will be minimal.?* In the 
case of a monk, however, the vow applies in its “complete” 


form; hence no such expedient solution is available. Faced. 


by a choice between lying and abetting the destruction of 
another being, he must simply maintain silence, even if this 
. behavior brings the wrath of the questioner down upon 


him. | 


The honesty of the Jaina businessman has long been ° 


proverbial in India; that this should be so reflects not only 
the pervasive effect of the satyavrata spirit on the world- 
view of the Jainas, but also the fact that their teachers have 
emphasized application of this spirit to the activities of the 


merchant class.*? Thus a layman who undertakes the satya 


37. sarvasminn apy asmin, pramattayogaikahetukathanam yat/ anrtava- 
cane ‘pj tasman niyatam himsa samavasarati// Purusarthasiddhyupaya: k 68. 

38. “samkatakirnajivanam uddharakaranecchaya/ kathita sadhubhir jatu 
mrsoktir amrgaiva sa//" Quoted in JSK: Il, 273 (from Aradhanasara). 

39. “The honesty of the Jain trader was famous. Their wealth was also 
famous: formerly it has been maintained that more than half the trade of India 
passed through their hands.” Weber 1958: 200: “Not all Jainas are merchants 
but many merchants happen to be Jainas because the qualities highlighted in 
the ideal layman are also those which generally contribute to success in 
business, and so a creed of complete otherworldliness has offered a background 
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restraint is specifically cautioned against untruths pertain- 
ing to ownership, the quality of goods, or the repayment 
of debts. Avoidance of such infractions plus those of a 
more general sort (bearing false witness, spreading unkind 
rumors, divulging confidences, using harsh language, and 
SO on) comprises the everyday discipline entailed by the 
satya vow. Whether one who has taken this vow is indeed 
the “truly honest man” for whom Diogenes searched in 
vain may be open to question; even so, the high degree of 
respect accorded such a person by Jainas and non-Jainas 
alike bears adequate witness to the great dedication and 
strength of character which his discipline requires. 

The Third Anuvrata: Asteya—The third of the anu- 
vratas is asteya, not stealing; this has been more broadly 
defined as adattadana-virati, refraining from taking any- 
thing that is not given. “Given” is generally understood 
here to mean “acquired in a legitimate transaction” or 
“received through inheritance.” Thus, for one who em- 
braces this restraint, it is not allowed even to pick up goods 
-which have been lost or forgotten. More important, he 
must not indulge in such immoral or illegal practices as 
employing thieves to obtain things for him, receiving 
stolen merchandise, using false weights and measures, 
secretly adulterating commodities or substituting inferior 
ones for the original, or gaining or storing goods without 
paying the required taxes. All such acts of “stealing” are 
said to involve himsa, since they necessarily reflect the 
presence of greed (lobha). In its partial form this vow does 
allow the collection of water, firewood, and similar ma- 
terials from public lands. For a mendicant, however, even 
these activities are forbidden; he may obtain such neces- 
sities only if they are gathered by others and presented to 
him as a gift.*? 


for the successfully worldly.” Williams in JY: intro. xxii. For a comparison of 
the Jainas with the Quakers in this context, see Nevaskar 1971. 

40. nihitam va patitam va suvismrtam va parasvam avisrstam/ na harati 
yan na ca datte tad akrSacauryyad uparamanam// RSr: iii, 11. 

41. See the story of Ammada’s mendicant disciples in Ch. II. 
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The Fourth Anuvrata: Brahma—Fourth is the brahma- 
vrata, in accord with which an aspirant refrains from all 
“illicit” sexual activities (those which occur outside of mar- 
riage). The specific prohibitions set forth under this re- 
straint speak directly to men, who are clearly considered 
much more prone to sexual license than are women. Thus 
we read that one who undertakes the brahma vow should 
“avoid the wives of others” and be “content with his own 


wife.""*? (The use of the singular here does not imply pro-— 


hibition of polygamy; Jainas have traditionally accepted 
this practice, but consider monogamous marriage as the 
ideal.) Further, he must not take a woman as his wife only 
temporarily, purely to legitimize a short-term sexual in- 
volvement. He must view all women other than his wife as 
he would his mother or sister, thus overcoming sexual 
desire for them. Beyond the duty of finding suitable mates 
for his own children, he should not engage in matchmaking 
~ of any sort, as this would necessitate excessive contact 
with women. Finally, even with his wife he must eschew 
all “deviations,” as well as any tendency towards over- 
indulgence in carnal pleasures. The sexual code of the Jaina 
laity, then, focuses upon “marriage and moderation.” The 
importance of loyalty to one’s spouse is strongly empha- 
sized, as is the need to provide an outstanding moral 
example for children. 
As seen earlier, sexuality has no place in‘ the life of a 
Jaina mendicant. This prohibition on the expression of so 
basic a human urge again connects to the problem of avoid- 
ing himsa. The fact that sexual activity involves passion, 
hence from the Jaina perspective injures the soul, is of 
course obvious. It is further held, however, that the very 
act of intercourse slaughters great numbers of single-sense 
creatures, thought to dwell in the generative organs of the 
female and the ejaculate of the male.*? Thus, while various 
42. na tu paradaran gacchati, na paran gamayati ca papabhiter yat/ sa 
paradaranivrttih svadarasantogsanamapi// RSr: iii, 13. 


43. yad vedaragayogan maithunam abhidhiyate tad abrahma/ avatarati 
tatra himsa vadhasya sarvatra sadbhavat// himsyante tilanalyam taptayasi 
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Indian religious sects have praised sexual restraint on 
grounds ranging from the social to the mystical, Jainas see 
this practice as simply one more facet in the universal 
implementation of ahimsa. 

The Fifth Anuvrata: Aparigraha—The fifth and final 
anuvrata is that of aparigraha, nonpossession or nonat- 
tachment. The Jaina scriptures often define parigraha as 
the delusion (mirccha) .of possession—that is, harboring 
such false notions as “this is mine” or “I made that” and 
imagining that one can hold on forever to what he now 
“has."** The term is further made synonymous with the 
four passions (kasaya) and nine sentiments (no-kasaya) 
discussed earlier; these are called the “internal possessions,” 
and their renunciation (the avoidance of activities which 
generate them) constitutes the essence of the aparigraha- 
vrata. | 

But such renunciation is not possible until a person has 
detached himself from the ten “external possessions,” — 
land, houses, silver, gold, livestock, grain, maidservants, 
manservants, clothing, and miscellaneous goods (furniture, 
and so on). With the exception of clothing in sects other 
than the Digambara, Jaina mendicants must give up all of 
these things entirely. For the layman, aparigraha is ex- 
pressed by the setting of limits upon what he may own. 
Having once established reasonable upper bounds on the. 
quantity of goods in each of the ten categories, he must not 
exceed these at any time. The Sravakacara texts: list five 
devious means by which certain people may try to “get 
around” such limits: (1) gaining new land by “incorpora- 
tion,” (extending one’s boundaries and then saying “I 
haven't acquired anything beyond the limits of my proper- 
ty line”); (2) disguising an excess accumulation of gold or 


vinihite tila yadvat/ bahavo jiva yonau himsyante maithune tadvat// Puru- 
sarthasiddhyupaya: k 107-108. See also SM: k 23. 

44. miirccha parigrahah/ TS: vii, 17. bahyanam gomahisamanimuktapha- 
ladinam ca... abhyantaranam ca ragadinam upadhinam samraksanarjana- 
samskaradilaksanavy4vrttir mirccha . . . tesu samkalpah parigraha iti yujyate. 
SS: §695. 
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silver by “donating” it to one’s wife; (3) going beyond the 
volume limit on grain and foodstuffs by repackaging these 
commodities in more compact containers; (4) not counting 
the newborn offspring of one’s livestock as an increase in 
overall holdings, since they were “not purchased”; (5) 
“diminishing” the amount of household goods by combin- 
ing them, welding plates together, for example. Such prac- 
tices are of course to be avoided, as are the four infractions 
set forth under aparigraha: driving cattle over excessive 
distances or with too heavy a load in order to increase 
profits, hoarding grain to drive up the price, hoping for 
greater than reasonable profit in any transaction, and fall- 
ing into dejection after having sold something at a low 
price. 

All of these prohibitions are clearly oriented towards the 
situation of a merchant community, where greed and at- 
tachment to goods are likely to become major problems. 
By undertaking the aparigrahavrata, a Jaina layman sys- 
tematically reduces his tendencies to fall into such pas- 
sions; thus he protects his soul from increased karmic 
entanglement and lays the groundwork for complete non- 
attachment, the path of the mendicant. 

The Gunavratas—The five anuvratas discussed above 
are expanded by the so-called gunavratas,*® which aim to 
limit the area of a person’s activities and the number of 


beings and objects with which he comes into contact. Jaina © - 


teachers have likened a layman to a heated iron ball, 
“burning” (injuring) everything it touches. Hence it be- 
comes important to restrict the sphere of his activities as 


well as the activities themselves; only thus can karmic 


influx be reduced to a minimum. The first such restriction 
is called digurata, by which an individual voluntarily cur- 
tails the distance he will travel in any given direction. He 
sets definite boundaries, marked by the position of well- 
known rivers, seas, mountains, or he simply limits the 


45. yad gunadyopakarayanuvratanam vratani tat/ gunavratani triny ahur 
digviratyadikany api// SD: v, 1. 
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radius of his movements to a specific number of miles. By 
spending his lifetime within such boundaries, one can at 
least prevent himself from perpetrating WOMEN in the 
areas beyond them. 

Second is the bhogopabhoga-parimanavrata, which leg- 
islates against the use of certain items or the performance 
of certain tasks. The fifteen undesirable professions, for ex- 
ample, are specifically forbidden by this restraint; so is 
partaking of numerous foods (turmeric, ginger, garlic, car- 
rot—thirty-two are listed) normally allowed the layman.*° 
But the most important aspect of this vrata is its ban on 
eating (or cooking) at night (ratri-bhojana). Indeed, the 
practice of preparing and consuming food only before sun- 
set has become so widespread among Jainas that it is popu- 
larly considered one of the milagunas. This rule can be 
readily understood if one recalls the large numbers of flying 
insects which populate the Indian household after dark; 
a cooking fire will certainly draw many to. their deaths, 
-and others may be inadvertantly consumed along with any 
food taken at that time.*” Jainas also subscribe to the wide- 
ly held folk belief that going to bed with a full stomach 
tends to increase the level of one’s passions, hence should 
be avoided. Finally, the second gunavrata prohibits the 
drinking of unfiltered water (which may contain small 
creatures); this rule, like the one pertaining to nighttime 
dining, is almost universally followed in Jaina households. 

Third of the gunavratas is that called anarthadanda- 
vrata, which comprises injunctions against five “minor” 
types of evil activity: brooding (contemplating harm to 
oneself or others), purposeless mischief (gambling, cutting 
trees or digging in the ground just for fun, and so forth), 
facilitation of destruction (keeping or distributing poisons, 
weapons, and so on), giving harmful advice (encouraging 
warfare, helping hunters to find animals, or in any way 


46. See JY: 110-123. 
47. arkalokena vina bhufjanah pariharet katham himsam/ api bodhitah’ \ 
pradipe bhojyajusam stkgmajantinam// Purusarthasiddhyupaya: k 133. 
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offering counsel which leads others to commit hims4), and 
“purposeless listening” (such as to the Kama-siitra, public 
shows, or other things which can only increase one’s 
tendencies towards lust and violence). 

Lists of infractions are also set forth for each gunavrata. 
Those for the first two generally admonish the aspirant to 
keep the appropriate “limits” always in mind, lest he inad- 
vertantly exceed them, while those for the third warn 
against various kinds of immoderate activity: libidinous 
speech, buffoonery, living in great luxury, and so forth. 

The Siksavratas—The final set of restraints, called Siksa- 
vrata, contains four varieties of ritual activity.* In un- 
dertaking any one of them, the layman vows to engage 
therein on a regular basis. The specific frequency may vary, 
but whether it be daily, weekly, or otherwise, the point is 
the same: practice is now required rather than optional. 
First of the four is desavakaéika, in which one elects to 
remain within an area even narrower than that called for 
by the digvrata. This restraint is necessarily temporary, 
lasting no more than a day or two. During that time the 
aspirant does not go beyond his “normal surroundings,” — 
his dwelling place, the temple, the fasting hall, or the con- 
fines of the village. He is also encouraged (though not 
required) to cut down on as many worldly activities as 
possible, particularly those that originate beyond the spa- 
tial and temporal limits of the vrata. 

The second éiksavrata is samayika; literally meaning 
equanimity, or (the process of) coming to oneness, it refers 
here to brief periods spent in meditation, Third is posa- 
dhopavasa, which mainly entails fasting on the four par- 
van (holy) days, the eighth and fourteenth days of the 
_ moon's waxing and waning periods, (For a Jaina, fasting 
ordinarily means total abstention from food and water; 
this is usually done in a special fasting hall or some other 
place of seclusion.) Both samayika and posadhopavasa are 


48. For details of the rituals involved, see Ch. VII. 
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very ancient practices, perhaps dating back to the time of 
Parsva. 

Last of these vratas is dana. Here the aspirant pledges 
to give alms to mendicants or to spiritually advanced lay- 
people. In order to perform this activity, one must become 
aware of the qualities which mark a proper donor, then 
strive to embody those qualities. He must be able to deter- 
mine which individuals are worthy to receive his gifts. 
Finally, he must be careful to offer only those kinds of food 
and other requisites which are suitable for the recipient, 
and to do so in strict accordance with the methods pre- 
scribed by ritual. 


For the individual who has trained himself in these prac- 
tices, the $ravakacaras recommend a supplementary vrata, 
probably the most. sacred ritual act that a layman can 
undertake. This is sallekhanavrata, the decision to meet 
one’s natural death in a controlled and peaceful manner 
by recourse to fasting and meditation during the last days 
of earthly existence. Since the precise moment when salle- 
khana will become appropriate cannot be known in ad- 
vance, it is customary for the aspirant to take an “informal” 
vow of adherence to this vrata, resolving to undertake its 
actual practice at some future time. In this way he becomes 
emotionally prepared, over the years, for the profound 
experience that such a holy death entails.*? 


The four siksAvratas and sallekhana have been referred 
to here as “rituals.” This designation actually describes 
the activities involved, but it must be kept in mind that 
these five are practices of an exalted nature, not to be 


49. Compare: sallekhanam karisye ‘ham vidhina m4aranantikim/ ava$yam 
ity adah éilam sannidadhyat sada hrdi// SD: vii, 57. The individual may also 
prepare himself for sallekhana by vowing each night, e.g., that he will take no 
further food until morning. Should death thus come during sleep, it will be in 
a sense sanctified by this sincere, albeit temporary, form of restraint. 
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categorized with such rituals as marriage or birth cere- 
monies, funerals, and so on. (These will be discussed in 
the last chapter.) Indeed, the siksavratas are seen by Jainas 
as the holiest of lay activities. For the mendicant, too, 
rigorous performance of these vratas constitute the most 
significant aspect of his spiritual life. He will engage in 
samayika at least three times each day, fast regularly, and 
prepare himself at all times for the sacred practice of salle- 
khana. (DeSavakasika and dana of course do not apply to 
a monk, since he has:no fixed place of residence and is, 
moreover, possessionless, hence unable to engage in 
donation.) 


The Remaining Pratimas.—This completes the list of 
twelve vratas. Having undertaken all of these in their pre- 
scribed form, one becomes fully established in Jaina lay 
discipline at the level of the second’ (namely the vrata) 
pratima. Progress through the higher pratimas, ending just 
short of actual mendicancy, basically involves increased 
rigor in the performance of the vows already taken at this 
level. By resolving to practice saimayika three times each 
day, for example (thereby equaling the minimum amount 
of meditation required for a monk), one attains the third 
or samayika-pratima. This stage also entails daily perform- 
ance of piija (Jina-worship and similar temple rituals) prior 
to the morning meal. Similarly, vowing to fast on every 
parvan day (as well as abandoning business, domestic, and 
social activities during these periods) constitutes establish- 
ment in the posadha-pratima, fourth stage on the ladder 
of progressive renunciation. 

The fifth stage, called sacittatyaga-pratima, involves 
giving up all forms of green leaves and shoots, as well. as 
roots and tubers, and certain other edibles normally al- 
Idwed the layman. The use of unboiled water, moreover, 
is now forbidden. Having thus extended the bhogopabhoga 


restraint, the aspirant lives mainly on lentils and similar 
dried foodstuffs. | 
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‘The sixth and seventh pratimas represent an increasing 
commitment to the spirit of the brahmavrata (vow of 
sexual restraint). In the first of these, called the ratribhakta- 
pratima, one resolves to limit one’s sexual activity to the 
nighttime hours. He thus becomes gradually prepared for 
the seventh or brahmacarya-pratima, in which absolute 
continence is observed. Also referred to as abrahma- 
varjana (abandonment of [all] incontinence), this stage 
represents near-total renunciation of the household life; 
one who has attained so high a level of restraint receives 
the title brahmacari and commands great respect in his 
community. In addition to ceasing from all physical con- 
tact with members of the opposite sex, the brahmacari 
may no longer wear tailored clothing; he dons only simple 
garments consisting of two or three long pieces of cloth. 
He further abandons all devices ordinarily used to increase — 
one’s attractiveness: soap, oil, jewelry, and the like. 

Having functionally ended his marital life in the seventh 
stage, the aspirant withdraws from.all professional com- 
mitments in the eighth (called arambhatyaga-pratima). 
Whatever his job has been, he ceases entirely from its 
performance; receiving support from his children, he 
spends the major portion of each day engaged in spiritual | 
practices and reading of the scriptures. Eventually he may 
hand over all his property to other members of the house- 
hold (children, brothers), thereby abandoning the cares of 
worldly possession and arriving:at the ninth or parigra- 
hatyaga-pratima.*° At this stage he still participates in 
matters of family business, but he gains increasing detach- 
ment from such affairs since they no longer concern him 
directly. In the tenth of anumatityaga-pratima, even this 
“advisory” role is abandoned; though still living in the 


50. This stage is followed by a ceremony called sakala-datti, in which a 
man’s property is transferred to his son in the presence of community leaders: 
athahiya sutam yogyam, gotrajam va tathavidham/ briyad idam pragan 
saksaj jatijyesthasadharmanam// tatadya yayad asmabhih palito ‘yam grha- 
gramah/ virajyainam jihasinam tvam adyarhasi nah padam// SD: vii, 24-25. 
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household, the layman remains totally uninvolved with 
its activities. Thus he becomes ready for the final (eleventh) 
stage, called uddistatyaga-pratima, in which there is re- 
nunciation of all food and lodging specifically prepared 
(uddista) for him. At this point he turns away from the 
world, leaves home forever, and goes to live in a temple 
or a public hall for renunciants.* 

Within the Svetambara tradition, one who has thus 
reached the eleventh pratima is called éramanabhita 
(about to become a mendicant).5? He carries the requisites 
of the monk, begging bowl and whisk broom, and may 
even go so far as to shave his head and don monk’s cloth- 
ing. Thus he lives almost exactly as would a Svetambara 


mendicant, but remains technically a layman in that he | 


has not yet taken the mahavratas. 

Among Digambaras, the aspirant who has reached this 
level repairs to an ascetic retreat and subsists on alms. 
Initially he will wear three “garments”: a loin cover, a 
sarong-like waist wrap, and a large piece of cloth thrown 
about the shoulders. Although carrying no begging bowl, 
he does not eat from his bare hands as monks do; rather, 
he is allowed to partake from a plate (which belongs to the 
householder who gives him the! alms). One who has 
reached this stage is called ksullaka (minor, junior), and is 
considered almost ready to undertake the mendicant 
vows.*? First, however, he must pass through the stage 
known as ailaka,** wherein he reduces his Possessions to 
a single piece of cloth (the loin cover) and thus prepares 
for total ascetic nudity, the defining practice of the Di- 
gambara monk.** | 

51. uddistam pindam apy ujjhed_utkrstah éravako ‘ntimah/ Ibid.: vii, 37. 


52. See JY: 178. See the story of Ananda below, Ch. VII. 

53. For the variant practices prescribed for a ksullaka, see JY: 178-181. 

54. See Ch. In. 45. 

55. Actually, Digambara monks and eleventh-pratima laypersons carry a 
peacock-feather whisk broom (called pinchi), used to clear their sitting place 
lest small creatures be harmed; since this broom is necessary to the observance 
of ahimsa, it is not considered a “possession.” The same exemption applies to 
a gourd pot used to carry water for toilet purposes. See pl. 24. 
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It seems that in ancient times the vows for each of the 
-eleven pratimas were initially undertaken for a period of 
months equal to the “step number” of that pratima; hence 
one would practice the vratas for two months, then sama- 
yika for three, fasting for four, and so on up to eleven 
months as a ksullaka or Sramanabhiita.** Such a progres- 
sion, with each stage including those already undertaken, 
would require five-and-a-half years for completion; there- 
after, the aspirant would usually (but not necessarily) de- 
cide to take the vows permanently. Today this practice is 
no longer observed; once accepted, the restraints of a 
particular pratima are binding for life. , 7 

By passing through all eleven of the pratima “ladder,” 
a layman shows that he has totally overcome the apratya- 
khyanavarana passions and is fully established in the fifth 
gunasthana. Thus he is ready for the exalted practices of 
the mendicant path, a path which may at last carry his 
soul to the brink of liberation. 


56. See the story of Ananda, Ch. VII. 
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THE PRATIMAS | 


THE ELEVEN STAGES OF SPIRITUAL PROGRESS PRESCRIBED FOR A 
LAYMAN”’ 


1. DarSana-pratima 
The stage of right views 
2. Vrata-pratima 
_ The stage of taking the vows (see chart on vratas) 
3. Samayika-pratima 
The stage of practicing the samayika 
4. Posadha-pratima 
The stage of fasting on certain holy ri 
5. Sacittatyaga-pratima 
The stage of purity of nourishment 
6. Ratribhakta-pratima 
The stage of continence by day 
7. Brahmacarya-pratima 
The stage of absolute continence 
8. Arambhaty4ga-pratima | 
The stage of abandonment of household activity | 
9. Parigrahatyaga-pratima 
The stage of abandonment of acquisitiveness (by for- | 
mally disposing of one’s property) 
10. Anumatityaga-pratima 
The stage of abandonment of approval for activities 
connected with household life 
11. Uddistatyaga-pratima 
The stage of renunciation of specially prepared food or 
lodging (the stage of renouncing all connections with 
one’s family). In the Svetambara tradition this is 
known as the stare of the $ramanabhita. In the Di- 
gambara tradit' _this stage is divided into two steps: 
(1) ksullaka (the junior, one with three pieces of cloth), 
(2) ailaka (one with only the loincloth). 


57. For variations in the Svetambara and the Digambara lists, see /Y: 
172-178. 
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THE SRAVAKA-VRATAS 
THE VOWS PRESCRIBED FOR A cave 


a. The eight mulagunas (basic restraints) ’ 
Refraining from partaking of meat, alcohol, honey, 
and five kinds of figs 
b. The five anuvratas (limited or restricted vows) 
1. Ahimsavrata: refraining from causing injury to be- 
ings with more than one sense faculty 
2. Satyavrata: refraining from false speech 
3. Asteyavrata: refraining from theft 
4, Brahmavrata: refraining from illicit sexual activities 
5. Aparigrahavrata: limiting one’s possessions 
c. The three gunavratas (vows that strengthen the anu- 
vratas) | | 
1. Digvrata: restricting one’s activities to a specific area 
in any given direction | 
2. Bhogopabhogavrata: restricting the objects of one’s 
enjoyment (items of food, clothing, and so forth) 
3. Anarthadandavrata: refraining from all “unwhole- 
some” activities (hunting, gambling, and so forth) 
d. The four éiksavratas (vows of spiritual discipline) 
1: Samayikavrata: attainment of equanimity through 


meditation 
2. Degavakasikavrata: further restrictions on the area 
defined by digvrata 
3. Posadhopavasavrata: fasting on certain holy days 
each month 


4, Danavrata: performing “charity”—offering food, 
residence, medicine and books to mendicants and 
others 

e. A supplementary vrata, sallekhanavrata 

“emaciating the body by fasting,” a nonobligatory prac- 

tice highly recommended for a layman on his deathbed. 


~ 


Vil 


Jaina Rituals and 
Ceremonies 


The. Practices of the Jaina Laity 
The rules of lay conduct discussed in the previous chapter 


are severe; indeed, even the clerics of many religions do | 


not live so strict a life as these rules demand. One would 
expect, under such conditions, that the number of persons 
able to adhere to such conduct would be small. Observa- 
tion of a typical Jaina community bears out this expecta- 
tion; the partial vratas and the pratimas, while theoretically 
set down for all laymen, tend to constitute an ideal path 
followed only by a highly select few. Certainly the ethical 
codes which underlie these disciplines strongly influence 
the outlook of the community at large, but it is a rare 
individual who actually vows to accept the restraints or 
perform the holy activities described here. Even the wide- 
spread practice of the namaskara-mantra and the mila- 
gunas is due more to the weight of social convention than 
to that of spiritual obligations formally undertaken. 

If we wish, therefore, to comprehend the religious life 
of the Jaina laity in real terms, we must look beyond the 
paradigmatic statements of the sravakacara texts. For most 
Jainas, practice of their faith centers upon a diverse group 
of daily rituals and periodic ceremonies. Many of these 
may be equivalent in substance to aspects of the “ideal” lay 
path, but they differ significantly in that no compulsion 
attaches to them; unbound by any vow, the layman per- 
forms such activities only if and when he desires to. These 
rituals serve not merely to bring members of a family or 
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community together in a context imbued with religious 
meaning, but they also provide a sense of group identity— 
that is, the particular ritual forms adopted by members of 
a given community clearly distinguish them from their 
Hindu neighbors and from rival Jaina sects as well. 

In view of this latter function, we must bear in mind that 
the designation applied to a given practice by Svetambaras, 
for example, may refer to something very different among 
Digambaras or even among the “protestant” offshoots of 
the Svetambara tradition. (The history and doctrine of 
these subsects will be discussed in Chapter IX.) Such sec- 
tarian differences are evident both in terms of litany and 
of the nonverbal actions which constitute a particular cere- 
mony. The Svetambaras, having managed to preserve most 
_of their original Prakrit scriptures, still employ virtually 
the same liturgical formulas and practices that were in use 
during the time of the Valabhi council (fifth century a.p.). 
The Digambaras, on the other hand, possessed almost no 
ancient canonical materials upon which their recitations 
or ceremonial procedures could be based. Hence they com- 
posed new litanies in Sanskrit and developed ritual forms 
which were sometimes borrowed, through an ongoing 
process of “Jaina-ization,” from those of the surrounding 
Hindu majority.’ In this way there arose many of the sur- 
face differences now observable between the lay activities 
of the two great Jaina traditions. Such differences should 
not, however, blind us to the common spirit which informs 
a given ritual regardless of its particular sectarian mode 
of expression. Thus it is often passible to speak in a general 
way of “the practices of the Jaina laity” without falling into 
any profound inaccuracy. 


The Six Obligatory Duties 

The canonical texts set forth six so-called obligatory duties 
(avasyakas) for members of the mendicant order. These 
are recommended to the laity as well, and although ro 


1. In his Adipurana, for example, Jinasena introduces several mantras 
which have no parallel in the Jaina canon. See AP: xl, 1-77. 
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actual obligation applies in the case of a nonascetic, the 
avasyakas in modified form are performed regularly in 
many Jaina households.” These are, in brief: (1) samayika, 
the practice of equanimity (meditation); (2) caturvimésati- 
stava, praise of the twenty-four Tirthankaras; (3) vandana, 
veneration (of the mendicant teachers); (4) pratikramana, 
expiation (for transgressions); (5) kayotsarga, abandon- 
ment of the body (standing or sitting motionless for various 
lengths of time); (6) pratyakhyana, renunciation (of cer- 
tain foods, indulgences, or activities, fora specified period). 
In medieval times the concept of samayika seems to have 
broadened to include worship of Jina images at various 
shrines.* This sort of “meditation by worship (puja) led 
to similar notions—meditation by fasting, meditation by 
expiation, and so on—until at last samayika became, for 
many Jainas, a cover term for all types of spiritual activity. 


Digambaras developed a list of practices quite similar to | 


those of the canonical avasyaka scheme, but moved to- 
wards a greater emphasis upon the popular or secular 
aspects of ritual. Mainly responsible for this trend were 
the great teachers Jinasena (circa A.D. 840) and Somadeva 
(tenth century), both of whom laid down sixfold sets of 
practices which laymen were to perform as regularly as pos- 
sible. Somadeva’s list became the standard one, including: 
(1) devapuja, worship of the Tirthankaras; (2) guru-upasti, 
venerating and listening to the teachers; (3) suadhyaya, 
study (of the scriptures); (4) samyama, restraint (including 
observance of the milagunas, the anuvratas, the guna- 
vratas, and the first siksavrata, samayika); (5) tapas, aus- 
terities (especially fasting on holy days, as in the second 
Siksavrata); (6) dana, charity (giving alms to mendicants).‘ 

2. “samayikam stavah prajiiair vandana sapratikrama/ pratyakhyanam’ 
tanitsargah sodhavasyakam iritam//” Quoted in ]SK: IV, 51 (from Amitagati- 


$ravakdcara: viii, 29). For details on the avasyakas, see Schubring 1962: §151; 
and JY: 184, 

3. In his discussion on the samayikavrata, Somadeva deals at length with 
the worship of the paramesthins. See Upasakadhyayana: k 459-565; Handiqui 
1949: 269-282; JY: 137-138. 

4. Jinasena’s list is very similar, except that it has varta (an acceptable 
profession) rather than guru-upasti: ijyam vartam ca dattim ca svadhyayam 
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It can readily be seen that the ritual practices recom- 
mended here come very close to those in canonical sources, 
particularly when the samayika of the avaéyaka list is 
understood to include puja, and so on, as noted above. 
These practices therefore constitute the fundamental modes 
of religious expression for the Jaina laity and must be 
examined in greater detail. 


Worship of the Tirthankaras (Devapija) 

Foremost among the six lay rituals is devapiija, wor- 
ship of the Tirthankaras. This normally takes place be- 
fore an image of one of these omniscient teachers (any 
of the twenty-four is considered suitable); such images 
are most often (but not always) located within a temple. 
Since the most ancient Jaina texts seem to make no refer- 
ence to Jina-images {or to temples, for that matter), we 
must assume that the practice of erecting these icons dates 
from the postcanonical period. (Indeed one Jaina sect, the 
Sthanakavasi, condemns image-worship altogether on the 
basis that it is extracanonical and thus heterodox.®) 

Construction of images and active veneration of the 
omniscient teachers whom they represented may well have 
begun during the Mauryan period (circa 300 B.c.), some- 
time after Mahavira had been elevated by many of his 
followers to the status of a quasi-divine cult figure. But the 
oldest known Jaina stone inscription suggests that images 
of the Jinas may have been worshiped at an earlier date. 
This inscription, commissioned by one King Kharavela of 
Kalinga (modern Orissa) around 150 B.c., tells how that 
king engaged in warfare to regain a famous image of Anan- 
ta Jina (the fourteenth Tirthankara), which had been car- 
ried off by agents of the Nanda dynasty.’ The Nandas are 
known to have ruled in Bihar around 400 B.c.; crediting 


samyamam tapah/ érutopasakasitratvat sa tebhyah samupadiéat// AP: xxxviii, 
24. 

5. Fora brief history of the Sthanakavasi sect, see Ch. IX. 

6. “Namdarajanitam Kalimgajinam samnivesam . . . ca nayati.” Quoted in 
Sahu 1964: I, 402. See Ch. IX n. 8. 
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the veracity of Kharavela’s inscription, therefore, would 
mean that a full-blown cult of image-worship existed 
among Jainas even in Mahavira’s time.’ 
Further evidence concerning the history of devapija in 
Jainism is provided by various stone remains unearthed at 
Mathura. These cover perhaps a thousand years of Jaina 
history; a few may date back to the second century B.c. 
The most significant items in the Mathura collection are 
certain votive slabs (Gyaga-pata) of the type usually do- 
nated to a temple by a group of several lay-devotees.* 


Some of these depict Jinas seated in meditation, surrounded . 


by various auspicious signs—svastikas, fish, trees—as well 
as by gods, men, and animals. This scene, of course, is 
the samavasarana so often described in Jaina literature. 
It is especially noteworthy for the lotus (meditative) pos- 
ture of its central figure, which conforms strictly to the 
Jaina doctrine that an omniscient being no longer sleeps 
(as Buddha, for example, is often shown doing), and cer- 
tainly does not engage in passionate worldly activities. 
(Compare the dancing, warring, or sportive poses used by 
Hindus in depicting their various gods.) Even the well- 
known statues of Jaina saints standing erect, arms and 
hands pointed downward, illustrate a form of deepest 
meditation (in this case conjoined with the practice of 
kayotsarga). Indeed no Jina-image has ever been found 
which shows the great being in any but one of these two 
“orthodox” positions, positions suggesting omniscient 
awareness and complete nonvolition. 


7. There is an ancient legend among the Svetambara Jainas that a sandal- 
wood image of Mahavira prior to his renunciation was carved during the Jina’s 
lifetime (hence it became known as Jivantasvami). For literary evidence in 
support of this tradition, as well as a discussion of a certain bronze figure 
(circa sixth century) considered a replica of the original Jivantasvami image, 
see U.P. Shah 1951-52a, b. For a more general history of Jaina iconography 
and architecture, see Fergusson 189]: 207-278; Smith 1901; Sankalia 1939; 
Lohuizen-de Leeuw 1949; U.P. Shah 1955; Dhaky 1968; Nigam 1968; Prasad 
1968; Bruhn 1969; Ghosh 1974-1976; Fischer 1975. 

8. See Smith 1901: pl. VII-XIII. For a full discussion of the inscriptions on 
ee. tablets, see Lohuizen-de Leeuw 1949: 65-72; U.P. Shah 1955: 77-94. 
See pl. 16. 
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Another group of votive slabs taken from Mathura 
depicts what appear to be Jaina stiipas (reliquary mounds); 
this is particularly interesting since neither the $ravakacaras 
nor the current practices of Jainism give any indication 
that a cult of relic-worship once flourished within the tra- 
dition.’ No stupas housing the remains of Jaina teachers 
have yet been discovered;'° those shown on slabs, how- 
ever, are very similar in design to the Buddhist ones which 
survive at Sanchi and elsewhere. In any case, we know 
that Jainas never carried the stupa cult to a great extreme; 
their efforts seem to have been directed more towards the 
straightforward construction and veneration of images (or 
some variation thereof); for a time it seems to have been | 
popular to commemorate the great teachers by placing 
footprints (paduka) in stone and paying homage to these 
artifacts. 

Whatever the particulars of the development of these 
practices, building, consecrating, and regularly venerating 
images of the Tirthankaras today constitute the primary 
religious activities of lay Jainas. The popularity of these 
practices should not, however, be construed to mean that 
Jainas expect worldly help of any sort from the Jinas thus 
worshiped; they know full well that these perfected beings 
are forever beyond the pale of human affairs. In other 
words, there is basically no “deity” present in a Jaina 
temple; a one-way relation obtains between the devotee 
and the object of his devotion. Hence we must understand 

9. Smith 1901: pl. XII, XV. One of the Mathura inscriptions (circa A.D. 
157) refers to a stipa “built by gods” (thipe devanirmite). Commenting on this 
designation, Smith has suggested that the structure referred to “was probably 
erected several centuries before the Christian era, and may have been at least 
as ancient as the oldest Buddhist stipa.” Smith 1901: 12. Somadeva (tenth 
century) narrates a story concerning a stipa at Mathura and says that “even 
now it is called Devanirmita’: ata evadyapi tat tirtham Devanirmitakhyaya 
prathate. Upasakddhyayana: 92-93. See Handiqui (1949: 432) for a Svetam- 


bara version of the stipa legend, as preserved in Jinaprabhasiri’s Tirthakalpa 


(fourteenth century). 
10. The so-called tombs of priests at Mudbidri (Fergusson 1891: 275),' while 


clearly of a commemorative nature, were most likely dedicated to local bhatta- 
rakas, Jaina clerics (see below, Ch. IX n. 56) rather than to any more exalted 
figure. 
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Jaina image-worship as being of a meditational nature; 
the Jina is seen merely as an ideal, a certain mode of the 
soul, a state attainable by all embodied beings." Through 
personification of that ideal state in stone, the Jaina creates 
a meditative support, as it were, a reminder of his lofty 
goal and the possibility of its attainment. 

Even Jainas, however, have not been totally immune 
to the lure of “divine powers.” Under the influence of Hin- 
du devotionalism, there appeared certain god-images in 


Jaina temples during the medieval period. The divinities _ 


chosen were those associated in a benevolent manner with 
the careers of various Jinas—for example, the snake god 
Dharanendra and his consort Padmavati, who protected 
ParSva from several extraordinary calamities which threat- 
ened him.’? Such beings, referred to as $asana-devata, 
guardian spirits,. are considered able to fulfill mundane 
wishes; they may often be appealed to on this level by 
“weaker” segments of the Jaina community." Even so, 
they have never been allowed to usurp the primary posi- 
tion occupied by the Jina himself, despite the fact that 
Jina-worship promisés no reward whatsoever save the 
turning of one’s mind towards fhe goal of mokga.™ 


11. Excepting, of course, the abhavyas (see P.S. Jaini 1977c). It should be 
mentioned here that the abhavya doctrine has no real bearing upon the religious 
practices of a Jaina, since it is not possible to know whether one falls into this 
category. 

12. See Zimmer 1951: 198. 

13. On the iconographic representation of the §$dsana-devatas, see Jas 
Burgess 1903. Each Tirthankara is said to be attended by two such demi-gods, 
but of the forty-eight figures thus enumerated only a few have gained prom- 
inence in the popular imagination: Cakreévari (belonging to Rsabha), Jvala- 
milini (belonging to Candraprabha), Ambika or Kiismandini (belonging to 
Nemi), Padmavati (belonging to Parva), and finally Brahmadeva (belonging 

to Sitala). In addition to their place in the main temple itself, these famous 
devatés may sometimes have small adjoining shrines dedicated exclusively to 
them (see pl. 22). It is interesting to note that of the five figures listed here, all 
but the last are female; and also that neither of the attendants of Mahavira has 
managed to attain to such great popular esteem. 

14, Somadeva, cognizant of the possibility that these devatas might tend to 
replace rather than merely complement the Jinas as objects of worship, cautions 

_ that anyone who considers them equal to a Jina is “heading downwards”: 
devam jagattrayinetram vyantarady4é ca devatah/ samam pijavidhanesu 
pagyan diam vrajed adhah// tah sasanadhikarartham kalpitéh paramagame/ 
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The “unreachable” nature of a Jina renders the presence 
of any priest or other intermediary, such as one normally 
finds in traditions more oriented towards the hope of di- 
vine intervention, virtually unnecessary in a Jaina temple. 
Hence the Jaina community has for the most part never 
developed a special priestly caste analogous to that of the 
brahmans in Hinduism. Laymen are encouraged to carry 
out ritual services on their own, either individually or in 
a group. 

Svetambaras in particular have been loath to give over 
_ the performance of ceremonial functions to a caste of 
specialists; they may delegate to certain individuals the 
regular responsibility for cleaning the temple and washing 
and decorating the images, but such people are by no 
means priests. Among Digambaras in the north, a similar 
situation has prevailed. But those in the south have devel- 
oped a class of so-called “Jaina-brahmans”’; members of 
this group were permanently attached to temples or temple 
lands, and were usually entrusted with the actual perform- 
ance of rituals held within their domain.'® The presence 
of Jaina-brahmans was of course intimately connected 
with worship of the “guardian spirits” and various yaksas 
(demigods) who could be “reached” by means of complex 
religious procedures. But even where such ceremonial 
specialists did exist within Jainism, they never assumed the 
sacred status or exclusive sway over religious functions 
accorded brahmans in the Hindu community. An ordinary 
layperson was always free, provided he had taken the 
milagunas and sanctified himself with a ritual bath, to 
perform pija in any Jaina temple; this held true even if a 
Jaina-brahman was “in charge” there. 


ato yajnamSadanena mananiyah sudrstibhih//- Updsakadhyayana: k 697-698. 
Aéadhara proclaims that a person with “true insight” would never worship 
yaksas even when beset with great calamities, thus suggesting that only weak- 
minded and ignorant people fall into such worship: “apadakulito ‘pi darsanikah 
tan nivrttyartham éasanadevatadin kadacid api na bhajate, paksikas tu bhajaty 
api. . .” Quoted in Upasakadhyayana: intro. 58. 

15. For a discussion of the possible origin of this group in the Jaina com- 
munity, see below, Ch. IX. See also Sangave 1959: 109ff. 


a a 
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The Jaina temple is perhaps most accurately viewed as 
a replica of the samavasarana (holy assembly of the Tir- 
thankara).1° The layman comes near as though he were 
actually approaching the spot where a living Jina sits im- 
mobile, bathed in omniscient glory, “preaching” by means 
of the miraculous sound emanating from his body. The 
Jina-image itself is used as a tangible aid to visualization of 
such a sacred being; thereby one can hope to awaken his 


soul's potential for samyak-dargana, as so often supposedly 


happened to those fortunate enough to have encountered 
a real Jina in ancient times.’ 


The Great Ceremony of the 

Five Auspicious Occasions 

The visualization rationale discussed above is carried still 
further by the important temple ritual which, using an im- 
age as its “central character,” re-enacts the five auspicious 
events (parica-kalyana) in the life of a Tirthankara (concep- 
tion, birth, renunciation, attainment of omniscience, and 
nirvana).’® This ceremony is not a daily or regularly sched- 
uled one; it is ordinarily performed only when a new image 
or set of images is to be installed. Thus it not only provides 
a “vision of the Jina” (the kind of symbolic “encounter” 
discussed above) for the lay participants, but it also serves 
to sanctify the new icons. Jainas believe that erecting a 
Jina-image is the noblest of worldly activities; one who 
commissions the building of such an image, as well as its 


16. For literary and iconographic soutces providing a description of sama- 
vasarana, as well as for a discussion of the role of this image in the Jaina 
temple architecture, see U. P. Shah 1955: 85-95. See pl. 10. 

17. As he approaches the image of the Jina, a worshiper recites the follow- 


ing verses: adya me saphalam janma, netre ca saphale mama/ tvam adraksam ° 


yato deva, hetum aksayasampadah/ / adya karmastakajvalam vidhitam saka- 
bec durgater vinivrtto ‘ham jinendra tava darganat// JP: 11 (Adydastaka- 
Stoitra). ‘ 

18. yo garbhavatarotsavo bhagavatam janmabhisekotsavo/ yo jatah parini- 
skramena vibhavo yah kevalajnanabhak// yah kaivalyapurapravesamahima 
sambhavitah svargibhih/ kalyanani ca tani pajica satatam kurvantu te mahga- 
lam// Ibid.: 5 (Manglastaka). 
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proper consecration by performance of the “great cere- 
mony of the five auspicious occasions” (parica-kalyana- 
mahotsava), is considered very likely to be born in a world 
blessed with a living Tirthankara. 

The ceremony itself strikes the outsider as a sort of 
stylized dramatic production. The person who has re- 
quested (and financed) this event takes the part of Sakra 
(Indra), king of gods; he is accompanied by his wife in the 
role of Indrani, Sakra’s consort, who is thought to come 
to earth to greet the birth of each Jina-to-be. Certain mem- 
bers of his family play the parents of the illustrious baby. 
The ‘mother’ witnesses the sixteen auspicious dream- 
images which portend so extraordinary a conception; 
artistic representations of these images (see Chapter I) are 
displayed within the temple. During the “birth” phase 
(janma-kalyana), “Sakra” places the Jina-image atop a 
five-tiered pedestal, silver in color, which symbolizes 
Mount Meru, the center of the Jaina universe. Local wom- 
en close to the family that commissioned the ceremony 
then gather water from four different wells, signifying the 
waters drawn by the gods from the various oceans de- 
scribed in Jaina cosmology; the “baby Jina” is sprinkled 
with this holy liquid. The sequence of actions in this and 
certain other stages of the ritual is fairly complex; thus a 
person of advanced religious standing (a Jaina-brahman, 
a ksullaka, or a layman who has reached at least the 
seventh pratima) “officiates,” instructing the participants 
in their roles as the ceremony proceeds. 

A pafica-kalyana-mahotsava continues for several days. 
Its third phase begins when the Jina-image, now seen as a 
full-grown “prince,” is adorned with jewelry and silken 
clothing. Various “kings” come to pay him tribute, and the 
Laukantika-devas’® (played by certain young people of the 
community) remind him that the time for his renunciation 
is at hand. The image is then decorated still further and 


19. See Ch. I n. 21. 
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carried in grand procession to a park outside the town. If 
the image, or images, being sanctified is too large to be 
moved easily, a smaller one represents it in this procession. 
In the park the ornaments are removed and further conse- 
cration procedures (sprinkling with more holy water and 
sandalwood paste, for example) are carried out. Soon 
thereafter, the renunciant is considered to attain omni- 
science; this event is celebrated with great pomp, for it 
marks the point at which a Jina-image becomes worthy of 
worship. The fifth kalyana, attainment of nirvana, is of 
course duly celebrated, but not until after the image has 
been formally installed. As noted above, the Jina within 
a temple is considered to be still alive, seated in the sama- 
vasarana; hence, the marking of his departure from the 
worldly realm has little relevance to the religious practice 
of the layperson. 

The ritual actions of the pafica-kalyana-mahotsava are 
accompanied by great festivity and merrymaking, espe- 
cially at the time of the birth ceremony. Music, temple 
dancing, and feasts are provided by the person installing 
the image; thus only a rich man can hope to undertake 
this meritorious activity. If he carries ‘out the entire event 
in a grand fashion, such a man will receive the title of 
samgha-pati (leader of the community) and will command 
great respect from his fellows. 

When the new image is finally placed upon its pedestal, 
perhaps flanked by various guardian deities, it obtains the 
very exalted status of a real Tirthankara. In a Digambara 
temple it will of course be devoid of all clothing and deco- 
ration. Svetambaras, on the other hand, will have carved 
it in such a way as to suggest certain garments and will 
provide ornamentation by, for example, using crystal for 
the eyes. In either case, the image now becomes the object 
of regular worship by members of the community. 

The importance of the occasional pafica-kalyana-ma- 
hotsava, and of the temple images consecrated thereby, 
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should not blind us to the fact that much of Jaina lay prac- 
tice occurs beyond the confines of the temple. Many homes 
have their own shrines, complete with small Jina-images; 
so it is within the household that the daily rituals of the 
devout layperson are often carried out. A Jaina is advised 
to awaken before dawn and immediately recite the five 
salutations of the namaskara-mantra. He should then pon- 
der his religious duties, reminding himself to adhere closely 
to whatever vratas he has taken and to strive towards the 
eventual taking of those which he has not. Having bathed 
and donned néwly washed clothing, he is likely to sit in 
his household shrine and begin the day in a holy manner 
by performing devapuja.”° Other rituals may also be regu- 
larly carried out at home; hence the role of the temple in 
the religious life of a Jaina community, while very impor- 
tant, is by no means exclusive. 


The Devapija Ritual , 

Specific customs pertaining to devapija, especially when 
it is practiced within a temple, vary among Jaina sects and 
even from one locality to another within the same sect. 
This is especially true for the Digambaras, whose southern 
majority has developed a relatively elaborate form of the 
ritual. Such elaboration is to be expected in view of the 
role played by Jaina-brahmans within this group, since 
increased complexity of any ceremony can only render 
their presence more essential. 

But certain fundamental features characterize the per- 
formance of devapija for all sects. As a Jaina enters the 
temple, he typically wears only three simple pieces of 
clothing and carries a plate filled with flowers, fruit, cam- 
phor, uncooked rice, and incense. Having approached the 
main shrine, he will bow down, utter the namaskara litany, 


20. brahme muhirta utthaya, vrtta-pafica-namaskrtih/ ko ‘ham, ko mama 
dharmah, kim vratam ceti paramrSet// ... ity asthayotthitas talpac chucir 
ékayano ‘rhatah/ nirmayastatayim istim, krtikarma samacaret// SD: vi, 1-3. 
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and circumambulate the image three times (keeping the 
Tirthankara always to his right). He then sits on a mat 
before the image and, using rice grains, forms a svastika 
- on a plate or wooden plank. (This ancient symbol, as we 
have seen, signifies the four possible samsaric destinies.) 
Above it he places three dots, standing for the “three 
jewels” (ratnatraya): true insight (samyak-darSana), right 
knowledge (samyak-jfiana), and proper conduct: (samyak- 
caritra). These three provide the means of escape from the 
cycle of bondage represented by the svastika. Finally, at 
the very top, he makes a small crescent with a dot mounted 
upon it; thus is suggested the uppermost portion of the 
universe, with the liberated soul resting just within its edge. 
The completed figure appears below. (See also, pl. 17.) 


By forming these symbols prior to actual worship of the 
Tirthankara, one shows that his puja has as its ultimate 
purpose the attainment of liberation. Such, preliminaries 
completed, he performs the snapana or abhiseka ceremony, 
in which holy water is sprinkled over a small image placed 


near the foot of the main one for this purpose. The water | 


thus used for “bathing” the Jina must first have been 
strained and made pure, either by boiling or by the use of 
a “sterilizing” substance such as cloves. (It is thought that. 
nonsterile water still harbors water bodies; its use would 
therefore entail violence, making it unfit for a sacred act.) 
While engaging in abhiseka, the devotee visualizes himself 
as Sakra (a sandalwood paste mark on his forehead signi- 
fies this role); thus his action becomes, as in the pajica- 
kalyana ceremony, a re-enactment of the baby Jina’s ritual 
bath atop Mount Meru.”! After the holy water, he pours 
21. érimanmandarasundare éucijalair dhaute sadarbhaksate/ pithe mukti- 
varam nidhaya racitam tvatpadapadmasraja// indro’ham nijabhisanarthakam 


idam yajfiopavitam dadhe/ mudra-kahkana-$ekharany api tatha jainabhise- 
kotsave// JP: 13 (Laghu-abhiseka-patha). 
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sandalwood paste and milk over the image; the latter sub- 
stance reminds him of the pure, milky-white color which 
suffuses the Jina’s body as he sits in the samavasarana.”? 
The abhiseka is concluded with purified water and a show- 
er of blossoms. 

Thereafter, the worshiper wipes the image dry and be- 
gins the second phase of devapiuja, a ritual called arcana. 
Invoking the name of the particular Tirthankara repre- 
sented, he pays homage by offering up eight substances: 
(1) water (jala), for the attainment of cleanliness; (2) san- 
dalwood paste (candana), for the attainment of purity; (3) 
uncooked rice (aksata), for the attainment of immortality; 
(4) flowers (puspa), for the attainment of freedom from pas- 
sion; (S) sweets (caru), for the attainment of contentment; 
(6) a lamp or camphor light (dipa), for the attainment 
of omniscience; (7) incense (dhipa), for the attainment of | 
great fame; and (8) fruits (phala), for the attainment of 
the fruit of liberation, moksa. Next, small amounts of all 
eight substances are offered together on a single plate; this 
gesture, called arghya, completes the second portion of 
‘the puja.?° : 

The third involves a recitation known as jayamala, the 
garland of victory. Here,’one repeats the names of all 
twenty-four Tirthankaras, sits in silence for a few mo- 
- ments, and then chants the namaskara litany as he did 
prior to beginning the entire ceremony. 

At last the worshiper moves to the fourth and final 
portion of devapuija, a waving of lamps before the image; 
this process is designated by the term @rati (Sanskrit ara- 
trika). Having thus completed his worship, the lay devotee 
returns home and takes his first food of the day. 

Services similar to those just described are sometimes 
repeated just before the evening meal, but on a much 

22. See Ch. In. 79. 

23. vardhara rajasah Samaya padayoh samyak prayukta ‘rhatah/ sadgan- 
dhas tanusaurabhaya vibhavacchedaya santy aksatah// yastuh srgdivijasraje 


carur umasvamyaya dipas tvise/ dhipo visvadrgutsavaya phalam istarthaya 
carghyaya sah// SD: ii, 30, 
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smaller scale; they are normally restricted to an drati 
ceremony performed to the tune of temple music. This 
combination of regular morning and occasional evening 
worship comprises the usual pattern of devapija for the 
Jaina layperson. : 

It should be noted that for women the overall procedure 
is greatly simplified. They seldom touch the Jina-image, 
engaging in abhiseka only on such special occasions like 
the pafica-kalyanakas. In general, female devotees express 
their veneration mainly through the offering of the eight 
substances. , 

In performing devapiija, both Svetambaras and Digam- 
baras add certain characteristic practices to the basic ones 
discussed above. For Svetambaras, .the most important of 
these involves showing respect by covering the mouth with 
a piece of cloth when approaching the image. They may 
also ask a temple attendant to adorn the Jina with various 
ornaments (gold or jeweled necklaces or a crown, for ex- 
ample) normally kept in storage; this will be done for a 
small fee which is then applied to upkeep of the temple. 
The act of thus decorating a Tirthankara is called anga- 
puja, veneration of the limbs (of the Lord). The omniscient 
being is of course not considered to have any attachment 
to such ornaments; Svetambaras may thus have begun 
ahgapuja in imitation of rituals popular.among the Guja- 
rati Krsna cults, with which they have had extensive con- 
tact since the seventh century. In any case, they consider 
this practice to be a form of prabhavana (illumination). 

Digambaras have no such practice; it would violate the 
ascetic nudity of their images. They do, however, comple- 
ment their worship of the Tirthankara by ornamenting the 
various guardian deities which surround him;.these figures, 
being “laity,” are considered proper recipients of such gifts. 
We have already seen, moreover, the important role which 
guardian spirits and demi-gods often play in Digambara 
religious life. Lavish expenditure on their beautification 
therefore has a dual function, symbolically honoring the 
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Jina whose teachings they “protect,” and placing the donor 
in the good graces of the deities. 


Jaina Holy Days 

Worship of the omniscient beings sometimes assumes a 
scale much larger than that of the services so far described. 
On the third day of the waxing moon of Vaisakha (May/ 
June) (called Aksaya-trttya, the immortal third), for ex- 
ample, Jainas everywhere engage in extensive puja, com- 
memorating the first giving of alms to a mendicant in the 
current avasarpini. The mendicant in question was of 
course Rsabha, founder of asceticism for our age. It is said 
that he went totally without food for six months following 
his renunciation. Members of the community, lacking any 
precedent, were not aware either of their proper role-as 
donors or of the ritually acceptable means by which alms 
could be given. At last a prince by the name of Sreyamsa 
had a dream in which he witnessed himself, during a 
previous lifetime, offering food to a Jaina monk. Inspired 
by this example, he later presented a small quantity of 
sugar cane juice to Rsabha; thus was initiated the relation 
between layman and mendicant which is still so funda- 
mental to Jaina life. Observance of the Aksaya-trtiya,”* 
then, does not simply memorialize a single event; it also 
celebrates the great spiritual benefits which the laity can 
gain through free and proper donation of alms to members 
of the ascetic order. 

Other annual holy days marked widely by pija are the 
anniversaries of Mahavira’s birth (Mahavira-jayanti) and 
death (Vira-nirvana), observed during April/May and 
October/November, respectively. Digambaras addition- 
ally set apart the fifth day of the waxing moon of Jyestha 
(June), thus commemorating the day in a.p. 150 when, it 
is said, Bhiitabali and Puspadanta first put the scriptures of 


24. radhaéuklatrtiyayam danam sit tad aksayam/ parvaksayatrtiyeti tato 
‘dyapi pravartate// TSPC: I, iii, 301. Compare AP: ii, 89-120. 


+ 
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their sect into written form. On that date (called Sruta- 
paficami, the scripture-fifth), image worship is supple- 
mented by the donation of ancient manuscripts and other 
forms of scriptural material to the temples. These texts 
become objects of veneration, symbolizing as they do the 
sacred teachings of the Jinas. 


Mastakabhiseka: The Head-Anointing Ceremony 
Perhaps the most famous example of piija performed on a 
grand scale in Jainism is the mastakabhiseka (head-anoint- 
ing) ceremony held every twelfth year in Shravanabelgola. 
This honors the spiritual hero Bahubali, who is represented 
by a colossal fifty-seven-foot image carved from the living 
rock nearly a thousand years ago. Digambaras claim that 
Bahubali, the son of Rsabha, was the first individual to 
attain siddhahood in the present time cycle. Svetambaras 
deny this, suggesting that Bahubali’s paternal grandmother, 
Marudevi, actually attained the exalted state before he 
did; hence the veneration of his image is less important to 
them than to their Digambara counterparts.?5 Even so, 
thousands of Jainas of both traditions come to pay homage 
during the several weeks that the ceremony goes on; Bahu- 
bali thus receives the kind of adoration otherwise reserved 
exclusively for Tirthankaras.?¢ 


25. While Rsabha was of course the first to have reached kevalajiiana, he 
is thought to have outlived both his son and his mother: thus neither sect 
regards him as. the first in our age to go to the siddha-loka. As for Marudevi, 
she is said by Svetambaras to have attained moksa upon catching sight of the 
holy assembly of Rsabha from her chair on the back of the royal elephant: sa 
‘pagyat tirthakrllaksmim siinor atigayanvitam/ tasyas tad dargandnandat tan- 
mayatvam ajayata// saruhya ksapaka$srenim apirvakaranakramat/ ksinasta- 
karma yugapat kevalajfanam asadat// kariskandhadhiradhaiva svamini Maru- 
devy atha/ antakrtkevalitvena prapede padam avyayam// etasyam avasarpin- 
yam siddho ‘sau prathamas tatah/ TSPC: I, iii, 529-532. This version is un- 
acceptable to Digambaras not only because it depicts a woman becoming an 
arhat, but also because it suggests that such a state is possible for one who had 
not left the household life. ‘ 

26. Although only an arhat, Bahubali can in many ways be said to occupy 
a prime position in the Digambara mind. The Jaina puranas devote a great 
deal of attention to his exploits, particularly those concerning the dispensation 
of Rsabha’s kingdom after the latter had taken to mendicancy. It seems that 
Bharata, unwilling to share the wealth with his younger brothers, set out to 


' 
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The image depicts Bahubali as standing erect, free of 
clothing and immersed in deepest meditation. For the per- 
iod of the mastakabhiseka a temporary scaffolding is built 
behind the huge statue, terminating in a platform just atop 
the head; thus the faithful can anoint Bahubali in the 
proper manner, pouring various sacred substances (such 
as purified water and sandalwood paste) over him from 
above. (See pl. 20.) The festivities associated with this 
ceremony can continue for several weeks; participation in 
them is felt to engender great merit and perhaps to make 
possible the experience of samyak-darSana itself. 


Pilgrimage to Holy Places 

It should be noted that numerous devotees worship at the 
site of Bahubali’s image, and at other famous holy places, 
even when no ceremony is being: held there. Jainas place 
great value upon pilgrimage to such shrines; indeed, the 
layman considers it an important goal of his life to make 
‘at least one visit, with his family if possible, to one or more 
of the several.areas that his faith holds sacred. Such exalted 
sites fall into three categories: nirvana-bhiimi (where cer- 
tain Tirthankaras left the embodied state forever), tirtha- 
ksetra (where countless. arhats—liberated non-Tirthan- 
karas—attained a similar glorious end), and atisaya-ksetra 


consolidate all the family lands under his personal control. But Bahubali held 
fast to his own legitimate claim, until war between the two factions became 
imminent. Rather than sacrifice the lives of soldiers, the two brothers undertook 
personal contests of strength and skill, with Bahubali emerging the clear victor. 
Suddenly realizing that lust for wealth and power had led him to badly 
humiliate his elder brother, Bahubali became filled with remorse and renounced 
all his possessions, entering immediately into the houseless life. Many months 
later, perceiving Bharata approaching with the aim of effecting a reconciliation,, 
the young mendicant was able to root out the last vestiges of pride and anger 
from his heart, thus attaining to kevalajfiana on the spot. 

Accounts of the battle between the brothers, and of the incredible austerities 
which Bahubali performed as an ascetic, occur again and again in Jaina 
literature (AP: xxxvi; TSPC: I, iv-v; BharateSavaibhavasamgraha: xlii-xlix). 
Iconographic representation of Bahubali in standing meditation, moreover, is 
not limited to the great image at Shravanabelgola; similar statues, albeit of, 
somewhat smaller dimensions, are common in Digambara communities; they 
invariably depict the mediator as so unshakable in his practice that creepers 
have grown about his arms and legs. (See Frontispiece.) 
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(where miraculous events associated with the lives of great 
monks are said to have occurred).2” Most famous of the 
nirvana-bhimis is SammedaSsikhara, the Parasnath Hills 
region of Bihar, where Paréva and nineteen other Jinas 
passed away. Four other such bhiimis are recognized; Mt. 


Kailasa in the Himalayas, Campapuri in Bihar, Girnar in. 


Saurashtra, and Pavapuri near modern Patna. These sites 
saw the attainment of nirvana by Rsabha, Vasupijya (the 
twelfth Tirthankara), Nemi (the twenty-second), and Ma- 
havira, respectively. Important tirtha-ksetras are Satrufi- 
jaya’ in Gujarat and Mount Abu in Rajasthan, while the 
best-known atisaya-ksetra is at Shravanabelgola in Karna- 
taka State. The fame of the latter derives from its having 


been, according to legend, the place where the Digambara | 


pontiff Bhadrabahu reached a holy death in sallekhana; 
perhaps even more significant, from the pilgrim’s point of 
view, is the fact that the-great image of Bahubali is located 
there. 

For Jainas living at great distances from such sacred 
areas, the cost of traveling to one of them may well be 
prohibitive. Thus has developed the institution of the-yatra, 
a large-scale pilgrimage organized and paid for by some 
wealthy member of a community. In ancient times this 
took the form of a caravan; today, several specially com- 
missioned trains may carry the lay devotees to their desti- 
nation. (Monks and nuns, of course, cannot employ such 
modern conveyances; they ordinarily undertake extended 
walks to the holy sites, stopping to perform puja at various 
minor shrines along the way.) The individual who finances 
a yatra is accorded great reverence by other Jaina lay- 
people; like one who has initiated a pafica-kalyana celebra- 
tion, he earns the extensive merit attached to large-scale 


27. Two texts, the Vividhatirthakalpa of Jinaprabhasiri and the anonymous 
Nirvanabhakti, enumerate the holy places of the Svetambara and Digambara 
sects, respectively. For details on these sites, see Premi 1956: 422-477. For a 
state-by-state regional history of tirtha-ksetras of the Digambara sect, see 
B. Jain 1974. . 

28. On the temples of Satrufijaya, see Burgess 1869. 
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acts of illumination (prabhavana) and is therefore con- 
sidered a samgha-pati by all who know him. His status 
may be enhanced still further if he erects an image upon the 
sacred spot, thereby making a “vision of the Jina” possible 
for many more people than could benefit from an icon in 
a local temple.?° 
This account of devapija in Jainism has thus far focused 
upon the external aspects of the practice, emphasizing 
public activities and the expenditure of large amounts of 
goods and money. To take this as a comprehensive picture 
of Jaina worship would be misleading. The Jaina teachers 
have stressed time and again that such puja with external 
objects (dravya-pija) is not efficacious unless accompanied 
by great: peace of mind and devotion to the virtues of the 
Jina-ideal; these internal states, referred to as bhava-pija, 
must obtain if other devotional practices are to be meaning- 
ful. The various forms of ostentation sometimes displayed © 
in the pafica-kalyana and other ceremonies, moreover, are 
tolerated only on the grounds that they contribute to prab- 
havana; their lack of significance to the ritual per se is 
well-recognized. We have already seen the social benefits 
which follow from making offerings, erecting Jina-images, 
and the like; but such practices are fundamentally intended 
“as a means whereby the layperson can withdraw from 
worldly occupations and dwell for a time in the peaceful 
presence of the holies. Bhava-pija, therefore, is the real 
devotional activity of the Jaina laity, while for the ascetic 
it is the only acceptable form of worship. 


Veneration of the Teachers 

The second important ritual duty of a Jaina layperson is 
guru-upasti, visiting and venerating the mendicant teachers. 
An unusually close relation has always obtained between 
ascetic and householder in the Jaina tradition; monks and 


29. This rationale explains the seemingly “excessive”. number of images set 
up by devotees in Jaina holy places, a phenomenon often remarked by -un- 
initiated visitors. 
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nuns have acted as the spiritual teachers of the lay fol- 
lowers and have in turn been revered, often to the point 
of adoration, as the only “true propagators” of the Jina’s 
message. This honored status has carried with it the expec- 
tation of a very high standard of conduct; every layman 
is well-informed on the sorts of behavior appropriate to 
a mendicant, and constant vigilance by the lay community 
has usually enforced strict adherence to this code. Unlike 
their counterparts in certain other religious groups, more- 
over, Jaina clerics have scrupulously avoided involvement 


in the social activities of the laity; the image of the “nagging. 


preacher,” questioning his parishioners about the conduct 
of their daily lives, is totally foreign to Jainism. The monks’ 
involvement has been of a nonmanipulative sort, concern- 
ing itself only with the spiritual well-being of the people. 
Hence the relation between these two groups has never 
been tinged with fear or guilt; to the contrary, 'a very real 
feeling of mutual respect and affection has prevailed. 

It should be noted that members of the Digambara laity 


have had far less exposure to bona fide “ascetic” teachers | 


than have those of the Svetambara. The extreme severity 
of restraints incumbent upon a Digambara monk, especial- 
ly as regards clothing, has tended to keep the number of 
individuals who undertake this path to a select minimum. 
Hence the teaching function has fallen mainly upon the 
shoulders of eleventh-pratima laymen—ksullakas, ailakas, 
and the female aryikas; in terms of guru-upasti such pre- 
ceptors typically receive the same treatment accorded an 
actual (naked) monk. 


The ritual of teacher veneration shows some sectarian. 


variation. For Digambaras it involves bowing, and be- 
seeching the teacher to utter the formula blessing “may 
-your righteousness increase.”*° The layman may also take 
this opportunity to confess any vrata-infractions of which 
he is guilty, or perhaps to assume still further restraints. 
Svetambaras have retained a very ancient and rather more 


30. “saddharma-vrddhir astu” or “dharma-labha.” 
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complex procedure. Called vandana (reverent salutation), 
this ceremony begins when a lay man or woman ap- 
proaches a mendicant (preferably of the same sex) and 
greets him or her as ksamasramana, ascetic who suffers 
with equanimity. There follows a ritual exchange in ancient 
Prakrit, with both individuals reciting their parts from 
memory.*! The content of this exchange gives a clear pic- 
ture of the sort of relation obtaining between Jaina monk 
and layperson: 


I desire to worship you, ksamaéramana, with very intense 
concentration. (The guru: so be it.) You will have spent the 
whole day, fortunately, little disturbed. (The guru: yes.) You 
are making spiritual progress. (The guru: yes, and so are you.) 
You are unperturbed by your sense organs? (The guru: yes.) 
I ask pardon, ksamaésramana, for my daily transgressions. 
(The guru: I too ask pardon.) I must engage in pratikramana 
[confession] to you, ksamaéramana, for any day-by-day lack 
of respect . . . anything done amiss through mind, speech, or 
body, through anger, pride, deceit, or greed, through false 
behavior and neglect of the sacred doctrine at any time; what- 
ever offence may have been committed by me, forbearing 
monk, I confess and reprehend and repent of it and cast aside 
my past self.*? 


The Annual Rite of Confession 
The vandanaka also includes certain forms of further con- 
fession (pratikramana) and renunciation (pratyakhyana), 


31. In the absence of a teacher the layman may use a sacred book or small 
bookstand as a substitute, referred to as sthapanacarya. The vandanaka formula 
is repeated in full before this object, just as it would be before the teacher. 
See JY: 202. 

32. “icchami khama$amano vandium javanijjae nisthiyade (the guru: chan- 
dena) anujanaha me miy’-oggaham (the guru: anujanami) nisthi aho kayam 
kaya-samphasam khamanijjo bhe kilamo appa-kilantanam bahu-subhena bhe 
divaso vaikkanto (the guru: taha tti) jatta bhe (the guru: tubbham pi vattai) 
javanijjam ca bhe (the guru: evam) khamemi khamasamano devasiyam vaik- 
kamam (the guru: aham avi khamemi) avassiyae padikkamami khamasama- 
nanam devasiyae asayanae tettis’ annayarae jam kimci micchae mana-dukka- 
dae vaya-dukkadae kaya-dukkadae kohae manae mayde lobhae savva-kaliyde 
savva-micchovayarae savva-dhammaikkamanae jo me aiyaro kao tassa khama- 
samano padikkamami nindami garihami appanam vosirami.” Quoted in /Y: 
199-200. See Leumann 1934: 7-10. 
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as we have seen in the case of the Digambaras. The confes- 
sional aspect of guru-upasti is very important to the con- 
scientious layman who has taken one or more of the 
pratimas; he is likely to approach the teacher nearly every 
day in order to ritually clear his conscience and strengthen 
his spiritual resolve. In addition to the twenty or more 
formulas used for this regular practice, there are others to 
be employed on a fortnightly (paksika) basis and some 
intended especially for the great annual rite known as 
samvatsari. 

The latter ceremony is observed on a large scale by 
Jainas of all sects. It takes place during the rainy season, 
since monks are at that time required to maintain a fixed 
abode for several months; thus an extended ritual involv- 
ing their continuous presence is possible during that tire. 


A hie. AV aia sic Os ‘Virchankaras 
15. The twenty-four symbols 
associated, respectively, with each 
of the twenty-four Tirthankaras (see 
p. 165n). 
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16. Ayaga-pata with fish-tailed 
svastika motif, Mathura. Lucknow 
Museum. Courtesy of American In- 
stitute of Indian Studies, Varanasi 
(see p. 192). 

17. Use of the svastika diagram in 
puja (see p. 200). Courtesy of Gary 
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18. Inner shrine of the Lina-vasahi 
[ Svetambara] temple, Abu (13th cen- 
tury). Courtesy of Jagan Mehta. 
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19. Tribhuvana-tilaka-cidamani 
(“The Crest-jewel of the Three 
Worlds”), a 15th-century [Digam- 
bara] temple, Mudbidre, South 
Kanara. Courtesy of Robert J. Del 
Bonta. 


20. Mastakabhiseka (head-anointing 
ceremony) of Bahubali (see p. 205). 
Courtesy of C. B. M. Chandriah. 
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21. Digambara ceremony of setting 
up a new image of the Jina (see p. 196). 
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22. Five-pillared “yakga-residence” 
(Brahmadeva at top, Ksetrapala at 
bottom) adjoining a Digambara | 
214 Jaina temple (see p. 194n13) at 
Guruvayanakere, South Kanara. 
Courtesy of Martha Ashton. 
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23. Manastambha, the characteristic 
Jaina pillar (see p. 35n81), Mulki, 


South Kanara. Courtesy of Martha 
Ashton. 
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For an eight- to ten-day period, known as paryiisana- 
parva, the laypeople take various temporary restraints 
from food, fasting altogether, eating only one meal a day, 
and so on; towards the end of this period they go through 
confession. The admissions of sins, and accompanying 
pleas for forgiveness (ksama), are directed not only to a 
teacher but to all of one’s family and friends, irrespective 
of age or sex. Letters are written to those relatives and 
acquaintances not in attendance, repeating the same ac- 
knowledgements of wrongdoing and solicitations of par- 
don. Finally, the participant in a samvatsari extends his 
own forgiveness to all beings and asks that they grant the 
same favor to him; this is done by repetition of a famous 
verse which points up the real spirit of pratikramana—the 
establishment of universal friendship and goodwill: 


khamemi savvajive savve jiva khamantu me/ metti me savva- 
bhiiesu veram majjha na kenavi//*? 


I ask pardon of all living creatures; may all of them pardon 


me. May I have a friendly relationship with all beings and 


unfriendly with none. 


The pratyakhyana aspect of visiting one’s teacher never 


developed into any rituals so elaborate as the samvatsari; - 


even so, it is considered a highly important practice. In 
accordance with the great Jaina emphasis on fasting, the 
layman typically performs pratyakhyana by renouncing 
certain kinds of food. This usually involves only tempo- 


rary abstention, but in some cases it can be undertaken for - 


life. It is accomplished by utterance of a formula similar 
to the following: 


When the sun is risen I renounce for the duration of a day (or 
certain portion thereof, as the case may be) the fourfold ali- 
ments (cooked food, water, snacks, and pastes) and except 
for cases of unawareness or of force majeure ;. . or of in- 


33. Quoted in ]¥: 207 (from Pratikramana-sitra). 
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structions from a monk or except in order to attain full 
tranquillity of mind, I abandon them.*4 


Fasting and Presentation of Alms 
Ritual fasting is also associated with lay observance of the 
parvan days, referred to earlier in connection with the 
posadhavrata. The virtue of going without food or drink 
on these days has long been stressed by Jaina teachers; 
even the early Buddhist texts refer to it as a characteristic 
practice of the Niganthas. Fasting actually begins after a 
single meal on the day prior to the parvan period. The lay- 
man takes breakfast on the morning of the seventh, for 
example, then retires to a temple or fasting hall for some 
thirty-five to fifty hours. During this interval he remains 
in strict seclusion from his family. Sleeping very little at 
night, he may chant the namaskara litany or read the scrip- 
tures; for the most part, however, he will observe silence 
and meditate upon the virtues of the Jina. Bathing, or even 
washing of the meuth, is not allowed unless one plans to 
perform dravya-piuja. (Bhava-pija is more strongly recom- 
mended while fasting, but the “external” ceremony, requir- 
ing prior purification by bathing, is not proscribed.) He 
returns home on the morning of the ninth, does devapuja 
at his home shrine, gives alms to begging mendicants, and 
then breaks his fast.*5 

Voluntary abstinence from food and water contributes 
directly to a person's spiritual progress by reducing his 
attachment to the body. Less direct but equally important 
benefits result from the widespread practice of sharing 
one’s food with others. This activity, closely connected to 
the dana Siksavrata, is called atithi-samvibhaga, sharing 
with guests. The term atithi literally means ‘no date”; such 


34. “poristyam paccakkhami uggae sire cauvviham pi aharam asanam 
panam khaimam sdimam annatth’ anabhogenam sahasagarenam . . . sahu- 
vayanenam Savva-samahi-vattiy’-agarenam vosirami.” Quoted in ibid.: 209. 

35. For details and variations in the observance of this kind of fasting in 
the different Jaina sects, see ibid.: 142-149. 
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a “guest,” therefore, is one who arrives without invitation, 
who is simply passing by the door in search of alms.?¢ In 
Indian society only those who are brahmacirins (celibate 
students) or who have renounced the world altogether are 
allowed to beg food. A normal householder must never 
do so; his position is to give, not take. In those cases where 
extreme poverty drives ordinary people into a beggar’s role 
despite this cultural restriction, it is understood that alms 
will be offered them only out of compassion on the part 
of the donor; no great spiritual merit accrues to such char- 
ity, since householders are not considered “worthy recip- 
ients.” Presenting alms to an ascetic, on the other hand, is 
thought to bring one closer to salvation. Thus can be un- 
derstood the fact that, while most beggars thank the per- 
son who gives them food, in the case of feeding holy men 
it is the donor who expresses his gratitude. For a Jaina, 
the inherent benefits of charity to a monk are increased by 
the holy man’s conferring a blessing upon him each time a 
gift is received. (This blessing involves the same “may your 
righteousness increase” formula noted earlier with regard 
to guru-upasti.) 

Hence the act of sharing food with a worthy “guest” has 
assumed the form of an important ritual among Jaina laity. 
Only those who observe at least the miilagunas are “quali- 
fied” to engage in this ritual. The Jaina mendicant must 
therefore avoid begging at any household, whether Jaina 
or Hindu, not confirmed in the basic practices of the Jina’s 
path (not observing strict vegetarianism). Although atithi 
can refer to any:‘mendicant, it is ordinarily understood by 
the Jaina laity to indicate only those of their own faith, 
who are held to be the holiest of ascetics and therefore 
most worthy to receive gifts. Whereas non-Jaina mendi- 
cants may accept invitations, ask for specific foods, or eat 
that which has been prepared especially for them, the Jaina 
monk or nun must eschew all such “lax” practices, arriving 


36. Compare: jfianadisiddhyarthatanusthityarthannaya yah svayam/ yatne- 
natati geham va, na tithir yasya so ‘tithih// SD: v, 42. 
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only “by surprise” and taking only “surplus” food. Jainas 
claim superior status for their ascetics partly on the basis 
of these differences; even so, there is no doubt that many 
Jaina households do in fact set food aside to be given as 
alms. This is justified by saying that the layman cannot 
know in advance which monk or nun will come to his 
door; hence the food has not been made for anyone in 
particular, and the mendicant’s vows are not violated. 

The actual presentation of alms is arather simple matter. 
Svetambara mendicants, as we have seen in an earlier 
chapter, carry begging bowls and may not eat in the home 
of the donor. They are received at the door with respect, 
brought into the house (but not the kitchen), and offered 
suitable food and water by the householder and his wife 
together. The couple makes obeisance both before and 
after the actual offering is given. Finally the monks, who 
invariably go on their begging rounds in pairs, are escorted 
to the door. They proceed to other houses until their bowls 
are filled, then return to the monastery to eat. Digambara 
monks, ksullakas, and ailakas, on the other hand, carry 
no bowls and visit only a single house each day. As one of 
them approaches, the householder (who knows that the 
mendicants in his neighborhood will pass by his residence) 
stands outside his door, takes a few steps in the holy man’s 
direction, bows, and says: “Salutations to you, sir. Please 
stop.” This offer may or may not be accepted, since Jaina 
monks make it a point to avoid visiting the same house too 
often (which would deprive other families of the great 
privilege of alms-giving). It is also common for them to 
make some arbitrary decision, prior to setting out on beg- 
ging rounds, that aims not only to ensure impartiality but 
also to maintain the “surprise” or “uninvited” element in 
their appearance at a particular layman's door. This in- 
volves such resolutions (abhigraha) as “I will stop only at 
the fifth house I pass” or “I will stop only for a householder 
dressed in red”; hence it is not at all unusual for one or 
more invitations to be refused. 
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In any case, when a Digambara mendicant does respond 
affirmatively to someone's performance of sthapana (the 
ritual greeting quoted above), indicating his assent by 
silence, that person proceeds to the second phase of the 
food-sharing ceremony. This is called Suddhi, purity, and 
entails the declaration that the layman’s mind, speech, and 
body are pure (in other words, that he is a proper donor) 
and that the food being offered is similarly “faultless.” The 
mendicant is then invited into the house, where he is rever- 
enced by a ritual foot-bathing (pada-udaka) and by having 
flowers placed before him (arcana).?” Ksullakas or ailakas 
may next be seated on a low wooden stool and given food 
on a plate belonging to the householder. A monk, how- 
ever, must remain standing and take the offering in his 
palms, fingers interlaced. Upon finishing, he will be given 
additional water with which to wash his hands; thereafter, 
he may sit for a few moments before departing in order to 
deliver a short religious discourse and to confer a blessing 
upon the family. (Prior to this time he has uttered no sound 
whatsoever.) 

While atithi-samvibhaga is the most important form of 
dana, members of the laity are encouraged to perform 
other acts of charity as well. These should involve the 
“proper items, proper time, proper recipient(s), and proper 
cause”; in other words, contributions should go towards 
one of the seven punya-ksetras** (fields of merit) desig- 
nated by Jaina teachers. These fields, some of which we 
have seen earlier, are: (1) Jina-bimba, setting up Jina- 
images; (2) Jina-bhavana, building a temple or hall to 
house an image; (3) Jina-agama, causing the Jaina scrip- 
tures to be copied and circulated; (4) giving alms to monks; 
(5) giving alms to nuns; (6) providing spiritual assistance 
to male members of the lay community—for example, 
offering alms to those advanced on the pratima ladder, 

37. pratigrahoccasthananghriksalanarcanatir viduh/ yogannasuddhims ca 


vidhin navadaraviéesatah// Ibid.: v, 45. 
38. See JY: 165. 
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encouraging various religious activities, building schools 
and fasting halls, distributing clothes to the poor; (7) iden- 
tical to the sixth, but with reference to women. By donat- 
ing his wealth and energy to as many of these meritorious 
pursuits as possible, the Jaina layman may hope to gain 
rebirth in a heaven or a bhoga-bhimi. As for charity to 
non-Jainas, such practice is considered somewhat beneficial 
but not really conducive to meaningful spiritual progress. 


Samayika: The Attainment of Equanimity 

The actions associated with guru-upasti and dana bring 
the layman into continuous contact with a teacher, who 
serves as both example and counselor. But performance of 
what is perhaps the most highly: regarded of Jaina rituals 
is by nature rather more solitary. This is samayika (seen 
earlier as the first Siksavrata and the fourth pratima), a 
practice of great antiquity wherein the layman’s religious 
activities are integrated with the yogic methods of the 
ascetic path. The term samayika was first used in canonical 
texts with reference to a restraint (samyyama) undertaken by 
Mahavira when he renounced the world; there it involved 
nothing less than the lifetime abandonment of all evil acts. 
For ordinary laymen, however, it indicates a restraint of 
short duration and functions mainly as a meditational 
exercise. The derivation of the term is not completely clear. 
Proceeding from the root i, aya to go, it has been under- 
stood both as “attaining equanimity” and as “fusion with 
the true self” (becoming fixed in jfana-cetana, pure self- 
awareness). Both of these definitions render samayika 
equivalent to the progressive detachment of one’s con- 
sciousness from all external objects. The famous Digam- 
bara acarya Jatasimhanandi supports this interpretation 
with the following verse: 


Equanimity towards all beings; 
self-control and pure aspirations; 
abandonment of every thought 
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which is tainted by desire or aversion; 
that, truly, is considered samayika.?° 


Svetambaras have preserved a certain ritual formula 
through which a layman begins samayika in the presence 
of a teacher. This is ordinarily done at sunset, when the 
day's activities are over and one is well-composed and 
ready to pull himself away from worldly preoccupations. *° 
Approaching a monk (and perhaps carrying a whisk broom 
[rajoharana] to symbolize his temporary “ascetic” status), 
he makes obeisance and says: 


I undertake, venerable one, the samayika, renouncing for as. 
long as I worship the mendicants (that is, remain in your 
company) all harmful activities, both those which might be 
done by myself or which I might cause to be done by others. 
I will not engage in such activities with either mind, speech, 
or body, nor will I cause others to engage in them (in those 
ways.) I confess, sir, all my blameworthy acts; I accept cen- 
sure and truly repent for every one of them, and I cast aside 
my former self (which committed these deeds) .*2 


Having made the resolve, the layman sits ina yogic posture 
and begins his meditation. : 

Digambaras retain this ancient formula only for the use 
of monks and advanced laypeople; hence they have com- 
posed a number of. recitations suitable for the ordinary 
householder. These may include confession of past mis- 
deeds, the pledge to undertake further restraints, or hymns 
in praise of the Jinas; in every case, the point of such 
recitations is the “dwelling in one’s self’ towards which 
the overall ritual is aimed. 


39. samata sarvabhiitesu samyame Subhabhavanah/ artaraudraparityagas 
taddhi simayikam matam// Varangacaritra: xv, 122, Compare: tyaktartara- 
udradhyanasya tyaktasdvadyakarmanah/ muhirtam samata ya tam viduh 
samayikavratam// Yogaéastra: iii, 82. 

40. A person who has undertaken the samayikavrata will, of course, engage 
in this practice more frequently: at dawn and noon as well as sunset. 

41. “karemi bhante simaiyam savvam savajjam jogam paccakkhami java 
sahu pajjuvasami duviham tivihenam manenam vayae kayenam na karemi 
ail tassa bhante padikkamami nindami appanam vosirami.” Quoted in 

: 132 
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The temporary renunciation that constitutes lay sama- 
yika must be a very ancient practice in Jainism, since it is 
referred to in the Buddhist scripture. The Buddhist refer- 
ence is a derisive one, stating that: 


The Niganthas call their laypeople on the uposatha (fasting) 
days, saying “Come here, sir. Abandoning all your clothes, 
speak thus: ‘I belong to no one; I am nothing to anyone. I own 
nothing; nothing owns me.’ ” Having spoken thus, and having 
thus renounced all his possessions, (the layman) later returns 
and reclaims all that he has “given away.” This kind of renun- 
ciation is nothing but a sham! *? 


Representing a hostile peint of view, this account of 
samayika ignores, or is unaware of, the true spirit of the 
ceremony. By undertaking such a temporary practice the 
layman ritually expresses his determination to ultimately 
renounce everything forever; he gains, moreover, a real 
taste (however brief) of the ascetic experience. Even today 
a Digambara performing samayika in the privacy of his 
household takes off most or all of his clothes prior to 
arranging his limbs in the meditative posture. Jainas of all 
sects, having once assumed this posture, repudiate all 
goods and relations and resolve to sit, unmoving and un- 
distracted, for up to forty-eight minutes. The tranquillity 
of the mind is at first increased by forgiving, and begging © 
forgiveness of, the entire world of beings. We have already 
observed, with reference to the samvatsari festival, the 
great importance which Jainas attach to such pleas for 
forgiveness. Even in the absence of the beings addressed 
and even though most of those beings (the lower animals 
and single-sense life forms) remain unaware that they have 
ever been harmed, these pleas are believed to remove from 


42. atthi, Visakhe, Niganthad nama samanajatika, te . . . tadah’ uposathe 
savakam evam samadapenti: ehi tvam, ambho purisa, sabbacelani nikkhipitva 
evam vadehi, ‘naham kvaci kassaci kificanatasmim, na ca mama kvacani 
kassaci kificanam n/atthi ‘ti. ..so tasma rattiya accayena bhoge adinnam 
yeva paribhufijati. idam tassa adinnadanasmim vadami. evam kho, Visakhe, 
Niganthuposatho na mahapphalo . . . Anguttaranikaya: I, 206. 
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| Wh 
one’s heart all anger and resentment caused by or directed J ha 
towards others. In ( 
Having thus put his mind at ease, the aspirant further a 
expresses his feelings for others by saying: (t 
Ir 
. ‘ ‘ (Sin 
Friendship towards all beings, th 
Delight in the qualities of virtuous ones, Oni 
Utmost compassion for afflicted beings, | | Cha 
Equanimity towards those who are not All 
well-disposed towards me. fe 
May my soul have such dispositions as these | Bec: 
43 ; 
forever. | My 
Finally, he carries his mind to a deep level of meditation The 
on the self by inwardly repeating one of the many recita- al 
tions (samayika-patha) intended for this purpose, such as Thu 
the one that follows.“* * 
May 
As long as I am seated in this meditation, ‘ ow 
I shall patiently suffer all calamities = 
that may befall me, be they caused Ext 
by an animal, a human being, or a god. this n 
I renounce, for the duration (of this meditation), ee all 
res 
my body, all food, and all passions.** fecti 
: ‘ ective 
Attachment, aversion, fear, sorrow, joy, és 
anxiety, self-pity . . . all these poker) 
I abandon with body, mind, and speech. ei - nds de 
I further renounce all delight and all repulsion Samay 
of a sexual nature.“ | as the 
Whether it is life or death, whether gain or loss, | comm 
Whether defeat or victory, whether meeting ‘| 
: 47. ; 
or ij 
separation, | Satvads 
43. sattvesu maitrim gunisu pramodam, klistesu jivesu krpaparatvam/ 48. 4 
| madhyasthabhavam viparitavrttau, sada mamatma vidadhatu deva// Amita- Maiva ta 
gati’s Duatriméatika: k 1. See NNP: 21. 49 Ve 
44. These verses are quoted from NNP: 21-24. Sarve/sar 
45. tairaécam manavam daivam upasargam sahe ‘dhuna/ kayaharakasaya- ‘ SO. s. 
din pratyakhyami trisuddhitah// k 9. bandhar 
46. ragam dvesam bhayam fsokam praharsautsukyadinatah/ vyutsrjami | Sle 


tridha sarvam aratim ratim eva ca// k 10. Maninya 


—_ 
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Whether friend or enemy, whether pleasure or pain, 
I have equanimity towards all.‘” 
In (the attainment of) knowledge, insight, 
and proper conduct, 
(the cause) is invariably nothing but 
my own soul; 
(Similarly), my soul (is the primary cause) for both 
the influx (of karmas) and the stopping*® (of that influx). 
One and eternal is my soul, 
Characterized by intuition and knowledge; 
All other states that I undergo are external to me, 
for they are formed by associations.*? 
Because of these associations 
My soul has suffered the chains of misery; 
Therefore I renounce with body, mind, and speech, 
all relationships based on such associations.°° 
Thus have I attained to equanimity 
and to my own self-nature. 
May this state of equanimity be with me 
_ until I attain to salvation.5! 


\ 

Extensive practice enables the meditator to enter, by 
this means, states in which his mind is withdrawn from 
all results of karmas and from any belief in the self as ef- 
fective agency (“I caused this,” “I did that’). Such a tem- 
porary experience of abandoning the body (kayotsarga) 
is reputed to be quite common among lay practitioners of 
samayika. Jaina lawbooks repeatedly commend this ritual 
as the highest form of spiritual discipline. One ancient 
commentary goes so far as to claim that “during the time 


47. jivite marane labhe ‘labhe yoge viparyaye/ bandhavarau sukhe duhkhe 
sarvada samata mama// k 11. . 

48. atmaiva me sada jane dargane carane tatha/ pratyakhyane mamat- 
maiva tatha samvarayogayoh// k 12. 

49 /eko me éaévataé catma jhanadarganalaksanah/ esa bahirbhava bhavah 
sarve/4samyogalaksanah// k 13. 

50. samyogamilam jivena prapta duhkhaparampara/ tasmat samyogasam- 
bandham tridha sarvam tyajamy aham// k 14. 

51. evam samayikat samyak samayikam akhanditam/ vartatam mukti- 


Ll 


maninya vasiciirnayitam mama// k 15. 
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of samayika, a layman indeed becomes an ascetic.” Or 
again: “He who practices samayika is like a monk over 
whom clothes have been draped.”*? This is high praise in- 
- deed for one who has not actually taken the mahavratas. 
And yet it is warranted, from the Jaina perspective, for 
such an individual has had at least some taste of the tran- 
quillity and bliss which prevail once the pratyakhyana- 
varana passions (those which prevent an aspirant from 
taking the great vows) have been overcome. This sublime 
experience will sustain him even when he returns to his 
family and to the bustle of everyday life, drawing him 
again and again to the inner refuge he has discovered. Thus 
the very austerity which makes the mendicant path seem 
so difficult initially tends at last to become its primary at- 
traction; by moving towards full-time practice of sama- 
yika, the layman may find peace in the midst of whatever 
' worldly problems surround ‘him. Clearly, then, the pur- 
pose of this ritual goes beyond mere temporary attainment 
of equanimity; it aims, finally,’ at leading the layman 
voluntarily and irrevocably into the vows and life of an 
ascetic. 

The samayika is concluded with the universal prayer of 
the Jainas: | 


Dukkhakkhavo kammakkhavo 
samahimaranam ya bohilaho ya/ 
mama hou jagadabandhava 
jinavara tava caranasaranena//** 


Cessation of sorrow, 

Cessation of karmas, 

Death while in meditation, | 
The attainment of enlightenment; 


52. “samaiyammi u kae samano iva sdvao havai jamha/ eena kadranenam 
bahuso samaijyam kujja.” Quoted in JY: 133 (from Avasyaka-niryukti), Com- 
pare: samayike sarambhah parigrah4 naiva santi sarve ‘pi/ celopasrstamunir. 
iva grhi tada yati yatibhavam// RSr: iv, 12. 

53. NNP: 89. 
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O holy Jina! friend of the entire universe, 
let these be mine, 
For I have taken refuge at your feet. 


Sallekhana: The Holy Death 

The third line of the prayer just quoted, “Death while in 
meditation” (samadhi-marana), expresses a rather extra- 
ordinary aspiration which may truly be said to be held 
by every Jaina. Indeed, all Indian religions consider the 
last moments of a person’s life to be of utmost importance 
in determining the condition of his subsequent incarnation. 
Many Hindus, for example, believe that one is reborn in 
a state reflecting his strongest attachment at the moment 
of death. Hence they may name their children after certain 
divinities, hoping that, should one’s last. thoughts fall upon 
these beloved family members, the names will remind him 
or her to concentrate instead upon the gods and thus gain 
rebirth in heaven. Buddhists have developed several rituals 
which aim to give a certain amount of influence over one's 
destiny; these pertain not only to the time just prior to 
death, but also to the so-called antara-bhava (Tibetan 
bar-do),*4 or “intermediate state’” between leaving one 
body and assuming another. Both Hindu and Buddhist 
approaches to this problem involve “outside help” —divine 
intervention or the efforts of a tantric master, respectively. 
_ For Jainas, who have emphasized the importance of 
control over the life-to-life transition far more than any 
other Indian school, the process depends completely upon 
the aspirant himself. By dying in meditation he is able to 
choose the precise circumstances of his end. The point is 
to meet death with all of one’s faculties functioning proper- 
ly, in a state of complete awareness and freedom from 
infractions against whatever vratas have been undertaken. 
If, for example, a person allows his vows to fall into disuse 


54. See Abhidharmakoéa-bhasya: 120-127 (III, k 10-16); Evans-Wentz 1971: 
85-196. 
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due to the onset of infirmity or senility, he will pass his 
final hours.in asamyama, nonrestraint; such an unfortun- 
ate circumstance, it is believed, will adversely affect his 
next birth. | 

Having spent a lifetime in pursuit of proper conduct 
(caritra), it behooves a Jaina to prevent the process of 
aging from undermining his practice. Thus he may seek 
death in the holy manner called sallekhana; following this 
procedure is strongly recommended for mendicants and 
forms an important goal among numerous laymen as 
well.°> (The latter may often choose to take the mahavratas 
during performance of this final ritual.) In every case, 
Jaina teachers are careful to stress the need for “pure 
means” in undertaking a “controlled” death. They object 
strenuously, for example, to the sort of practice described 
in certain Hindu scriptures wherein yogins of young age 
and good health are voluntarily entombed while in medi- 
tation, hoping to please their gods and attain endless bliss 
by this “self-offering.” Jumping from holy peaks or dis- 
appearing into the sea while in deep trance are similarly 
decried. Though Jainas are willing to ascribe good (spir- 
itual) motives to individuals who commit such acts, they 
nevertheless consider these forms of suicide to be abso- 
lutely improper and to Jead one only to rebirth in hell. 
Jaina tradition is adamant on this point; even the famous 
King Srenika,5° a contemporary of Mahavira and a great 
patron of Jainism, is said to have fallen into a hellish 
destiny when, after having been imprisoned by his son, he 
took his own life in an “impure” manner. 

There is only one way, then, that a Jaina can legitimately 
attain samadhi-marana: by gradual fasting, carried out in 
strict accord with ritual prescription and in most cases 
under the close supervision of his mendicant teachers. The 


55. Aésadhara goes so far as to declare that even lay discipline is fully 
completed only by sallekhana: samyktvam amalam amalany anugunasiksavra- 
tani maranante/ sallekhana ca vidhina parnah sagaradharmo ‘yam// SD: i, 12. 

56. See Seniya in Mehta 1970-1972: II, 856-857; UP: Ixxiv, 388-452. 
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term sallekhana applies here in the sense of “properly thin- _ 
ning out (the passions and the body).”*” Jaina lawbooks 
list four situations in which sallekhana can be performed: 
(1) upasarga, an unavoidable calamity (for example, cap- 
tivity by an enemy) that makes keeping one’s vows impos- 
sible; (2) durbhiksa, a great famine, during which there is 
no way to obtain acceptable food, much less to do so in 
the proper manner; (3) jara, old age, defined by the onset 
of such problems as blindness, inability to walk without 
help, or senility, any of which make one likely to fall away 
from his vratas; (4) nihpratikara ruja, a terminal illness 
from which death is imminent.*® 

Any one of these situations can be considered grounds 
for undertaking a fast unto death, but it is almost always 
the third or fourth that lead an aspirant to perform this 
sacred ritual. For Jainas the essential difference between a 
“pure” and an “impure” suicide is that the latter always 
involves an increase in the passions, hence it cannot be a 
holy death. But in sallekhana, it is said that one does not 
actively engage in any destructive, passion-tinged activity; 
he merely withdraws conscientiously from the taking of 
food, doing so in a gradual manner which never disrupts 
his inner peace or dispassionate mindfulness.*° Whether or 
not this distinction can be justified, there is no doubt that 
over the centuries many Jainas of both sexes have in fact 
fasted to death, invariably secure in the belief that theirs 
was a noble and sacred act; hundreds of inscriptions all 
over India record and glorify such cases. 

57. upavasadibhih kayam kasayam ca Srutamrtaih/ samlikhya ganamadhye 
syat samadhimaranodyami// SD: viii, 15. 

58. upasarge durbhikse jarasi rujayam ca nihpratikare/ dharmaya tanuvi- 
mocanam &huh sallekhanam aryah// RSr: v, 1. 

59. syan matam atmavadhah prapnoti, svabhisandhipirvakayuradinivrtteh. 
naiga dosah, apramattatvat. “pramattayogat pranavyaparopanam himsa” ity 
uktam. na casya pramadayogo ‘sti. kutah? ragadyabhavat. ragadvesamoha- 
vistasya hi visasastradyupakaranaprayogavasad atmanam ghnatah svaghato 
bhavati. na sallekhanam pratipannasya ragadayah santi tato natmavadhadosah. 
SS: §705. On the legal aspects of sallekhana, see Tukol 1976. 


60. For a few records of sallekhana at Shravanabelgola, see inscription nos. 
67, 118, 258, 389 in Narasimhachar 1923. 
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It has been seen that sallekhana is most often undertaken 
by mendicants; even so, it has been common enough 
among laymen to be properly regarded as a significant 
aspect of lay ritual. Any Jaina facing death or an unavoid- 
able falling away from his vows can approach a teacher 
_ and express the wish to embark upon this sacred path by 
saying: 


Please instruct me, sir. I have come forward to seek... 
sallekhana, (the vow of) which will remain in force as long 
as I live. I am free of all doubts and anxieties in this matter. I 
renounce, from now until the moment of my last breath, food 


and drink of all kinds.*? 


If the teacher agrees to administer the vow of sallekhana, 
he first informs the aspirant that the vow will not be prop- 
erly kept if it is tainted by any desirés pertaining to rebirth 
(wishing to go to heaven, and so on), to the extension of 
the current life-span, to a rapid death (if the aspirant is un- 
happy or in pain), or to the prospect of sensual pleasures 
in the future which were not attained in this life.°? Such 
bartering of penances for worldly gain or pleasure (known 
as nidana) is viewed with the greatest repugnance. Al- 
though mundane benefits are said to accrue automatically 
. to the performance of virtuous deeds, performing such 
deeds in order to obtain these benefits can only be counter- 
productive; Jainas at all levels of spiritual development 
are warned against doing so. Even the wish to be reborn 
as a Tirthankara would be, strictly speaking, a form of 
nidana. 

The Jaina must turn away from the results of his deeds, 
renouncing these “fruits” as he does everything else. Hav- 
ing understood this admonition, the aspirant receives the 


61. aham bhamte, apacchimamaranamtiyasamlehanajhisana-arahanasamae 
. .. Missallo hoiina . . . javajjivae ...savvam asanam panam khaimam sai- 
mam cauvviham pi aharam paccakkhami . .. carimehim ussasanissasehim 
vosirami . . . Suttdgame: II, App. Ill. 7 _ 

62. jivitamarandéamse bhayamitrasmrtinidananamanah/ sallekhanaticarah 
pafica jinendraih samadigtah// RSr: v, 8. 
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vrata and then proceeds to engage in confession (pratikra- 
mana), self-censure (alocanda), and the ritual of forgiving 
and asking forgiveness discussed earlier. He next embarks 
upon a program of gradual renunciation with regard to 
eating. The teacher, judging his ability to withstand hunger 
and thirst, stipulates a certain amount of food and water 
to be allowed at the outset, then sets down the extent to 
which this should be decreased each day. Eventually the 
intake of solid food is reduced to nothing; the aspirant then 
subsists on liquids of a progressively less sustaining nature, 
for example, from milk to fruit juice to plain boiled water. 
It is at the “water only” stage that a layman, perceiving 
that his death is near, often takes the mahavratas as noted 
above. | 
In ancient times it may well have been permitted for any 
Jaina to initiate the sallekhana fast on his own, -but the 
practice seems to have come under greater ecclesiastical 
supervision in the postcanonical period. Today only a 
mendicant is normally given this freedom; lay aspirants 
must first receive the vow of sallekhana from a member 
of the clergy (except in the rare circumstances of calamity 
or famine referred to earlier). If the layperson is too ill to 
move, a monk comes to his bedside to administer the vow. 
Jainas are quick to point out the difference between such 
a practice and that of the common suicide, wherein a per- 
son tells no one of his deed and commits it in secret. 
Occasionally, it may happen that a supposedly “fatal” 
illness undergoes remission or complete cure during the 
course of progressive fasting. In such cases the vows which 
have been taken cannot be rescinded; the aspirant must 
continue to take no more food per day than his current 
allotment fer as long as he lives. This possibility explains 
the usual practice of refraining from a vow of total fasting 
until such time as death is clearly at hand. 
A prolonged and eventually terminal withdrawal from 
food may strike the reader as a very unpleasant process. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that those who follow 
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such a course will have already gained extensive experience 
of fasting during their prior religious practice, hence will 
be able to tolerate the rigors of sallekhana with their con- 
tentment and mindfulness undisturbed. Indeed, a request 
to undertake this holy fast is not granted lightly; part of 
the teacher's role is to determine whether a given individual 
has in fact attained the level of discipline and spiritual 
development required.*? : 

The fasting is done either at one’s home or in a special 
fasting hall where certain mendicants reside. In either case, 
though the aspirant remains in virtual seclusion, his act is 
in a real sense a public one; the family has given its con- 
sent, and every person in the local community is aware of 
what is happening. In conjunction with sallekhana, there 
is renunciation of all possessions and associations; thus 
one is left totally free of worldly concerns and spends his 
final hours silently repeating the namaskara mantra or per- 
haps listening to it being chanted by others. In this Way, it 
is hoped, he will draw his last breath fully conscious and 
uttering the names of the holy beings in whom he has 
taken refuge since the day of his first awakening (samyak- 
darfana), 

Jainas believe that the entire spiritual life of a layman 
(and, to an even greater extent, of a mendicant) is in fact 
preparation for such a sacred death. Any person who 
might waver on this occasion and revert at the very last to 
a state of nonrestraint (desire) is compared to a warrior 
who, after years of practicing for battle, flees at the mo- 
ment when he must actually face it.** Those who do pass 
away in the proper manner are considered to be close to 
salvation. It is said that their next birth will be in a heaven 

63. “It is not unusual to see one of them (as I have) freely choose to die in 
the way characteristic of the Jainas, ending a life of austerities by abstaining 
from food altogether. Nevertheless, it is a way of life that many aspire after 
eagerly; postulants beseech the Master to admit them to it; relations and friends 
add their entreaties on the applicant's behalf.” Renou 1953: 124. 


64. nppasyeva yater dharmo ciram abhyastino ‘stravat/ yudhiva skhalato 
mrtyau svarthabhraméo ‘yagah katuh// SD: viii, 17. 
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or similarly exalted abode, and that within a very few life- 
times they will gain incarnation in the presence of a Tir- 
thankara, thus being enabled to complete the path which 
they have so bravely followed. 

It is possible to recount any number of well-known cases 
involving Jainas who crowned a highly spiritual life with 
the consecrated act of sallekhana; indeed the death of 
acarya Santisagara, with which this book begins, is per- 
haps the most celebrated modern example. But there is 
‘one story that stands apart from all others. This forms the 
first of the Ten Lectures on the Religious Profession of a 
Layman (Upasaka-dagah),°° which comprise the seventh 
anga of the Jaina canon; it recounts the career of Ananda, 
a lay disciple of Mahavira who attained all eleven pratimas 
and finally undertook sallekhana. Ananda’s life has long 
been regarded as a model to be emulated by all Jaina lay- 
men; the fact that he renounced great wealth to follow the 
Jina’s path has an especially strong impact upon a com- 
munity whose members are so often affluent. In addition . 
to illustrating the proper approach to lay practice and 
setting forth the benefits which result therefrom, this story 
provides a great insight into the kind of relation that has 
traditionally existed between layman and mendicant. Thus 
it serves as an appropriate conclusion to this discussion of 
lay ritual in Jainism. © 


~ The Story of Ananda, 

a Lay Disciple of Mahavira 

During the time of Mahavira, in a city called Vanijagrama, 
capital of the Licchavi nation, there lived a householder 
called Ananda. He was a very prosperous man, with 
wealth unequalled by any person in that city. He possessed 
forty million measures of gold buried in a safe place, an- 
_ other forty million put out at interest, a well-stocked estate 
of equivalent value, and forty thousand cattle divided into 


65. Text and tr. Hoernle 1888. 
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- four herds. Ananda was consulted by numerous kings and 
merchants with regard to every sort of business. He was 
the pillar of his family, ministering to them and guiding 
them in all matters. His wife was called Sivananda—a 
woman dear to her husband, devoted, attached, and lov- 
ing. The two of them lived together very happily as house- 

holders. Their respective families too, being large and 
well-established, lived in pleasure and contentment. 

At that time the venerable ascetic Mahavira visited 
Vanijagrama and took up residence in a park outside the 
city. Large numbers of people, together with their king, 
went to pay their respects and listen to his sermons. The 
householder Ananda, having heard this news, reflected 
thus: “Truly the venerable one is staying here on a visit. 
This is a most auspicious event. Let me go to pay my 
respects.” . 

Having made this decision he bathed, adorned himself 
with his finest clothing, and went out on foot, surrounded 
by a great retinue and protected by an umbrella held over 
his head. Walking all the way through the city, he arrived 
at the park; there, Mahavira was residing in a caitya (tem- 
ple) called Dvipalasa. Approaching this spot, Ananda cir- 

' cumambulated the sage three times and, having thus 
expressed his veneration, sat down to listen to the sermon. 
Then the venerable Mahavira expounded the law to the 
householder Ananda, and to the large company of people 

present on that occasion. When the congregation had 

departed, Ananda, pleased and elated, spoke thus: 


Venerable sir, I believe in the doctrine of the Niganthas; I am 
convinced of the Nigantha doctrine; I am delighted with it. It 
is $0, sir, it is exactly so. It is true. It is what I accept. Indeed, 
sir, it is really so, just as you have declared it. Venerable sir, 
although many nobles, bankers, and merchants have, upon 
hearing your sermon, renounced the household life and en- 
tered the monastic state, I, sir, cannot do the same. But I will, 
in your presence, take upon myself the twelve-fold restraint 
of a householder, consisting of the five anuvratas, three 
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gunavratas, and the four siksavratas. May it so please you, 
venerable sir, not to deny me this honor. 


Then the householder Ananda, in the presence of the 
venerable ascetic Mahavira, renounced all gross forms of 
injury to living beings, saying: “As long as I live . . . [see 
Chapter VI, n. 35] I will not do it, nor cause it to be done, 
either in thought, word, or deed.” } 

Next he renounced all grossly lying speech and all gross 
taking of things not given; he also limited himself to con- 
tentment with his wife and restricted his possessions by 
pledging not to accumulate further wealth in any form. 
Similarly, he renounced the various kinds of activities dealt 
with by the other vratas. At this point the venerable Maha- 
vira addressed Ananda, saying: “Truly, Ananda, you have 
now become a disciple of the ascetic [$ramanopdsaka]; you 
must now be aware of the transgressions pertaining to all 
twelve vratas, and must avoid them.” _ 

Then the householder Ananda, having formally taken 
the vows administered to him, praised and worshiped the 
venerable ascetic Mahavira and solemnly spoke to him 
thus: 


Truly, venerable sir, it does not befit me, from this day 
forward, to praise or worship any man of a heterodox com- 
munity, or any of the objects of reverence of a heterodox 
community. Neither should I address nor converse with on 

of their teachers unless he first addresses me, nor give food or 
drink to such teachers, except if it be required by the king, or 


by the elders, or by the exigencies of life. On the other hand, 


it behooves me, venerable sir, to devote myself to providing 
the ascetics of the Nigantha faith with pure and acceptable 
food and other provisions permitted to them: clothes, blan- 
kets, alms bowls, medicines, and the like. 


66. tae nam se Anande gahavai samanassa bhagavao Mahavirassa antie 
paficanuvvaiyam sattasikkhavaiyam duvalasaviham savayadhammam padi- 


vajjai . . . evam vayasi: “no khalu me, bhante, kappai ajjappabhiim annautthie . 


va annautthiyadevayani va vandittae va namamsittae va, puvvim analattenam 
alavittae va samlavittae va, tesim asanam va panam va khdimam va sdimam 
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Having thus promised and having engaged in religious 
discourse with his teacher, Ananda respectfully took leave 
of the venerable ascetic Mahavira and returned from the 
park to his home. Calling his wife to him, he said: 


Truly, beloved of the gods, I have listened to the law in the 
presence of the venerable ascetic Mahavira, and that dharma 
is what I desire, what I accept, what I am pleased by. So now, 
beloved of the gods, go and praise the venerable ascetic and 
listen to his sermon, and take upon thyself in his presence the 
twelve-fold restraint of the householder. 


Then Sivananda did as he said, receiving the same vratas 
in a similar manner as had her husband. After some time, 
the venerable ascetic Mahavira went away to a different 
part of the country. Ananda and Sivananda, having be- 
come his disciples, devoted themselves to mindfully keep- 
ing their vows and honoring the Nigantha mendicants with 
due charity. Fourteen years passed thus, during which 
time the ramanopasaka Ananda trained himself with con- 
stant exercise in the moral restraints imposed by his vows, 
as well as in those called for under the various seasonal 
abstentions. Then, during one night in the fifteenth year 
of his discipline, as he reflected upon his progress, it 
occurred to him: 


Truly I am the support of numerous families in this city; I 
have many responsibilities. But because of this situation I 
have been hindered from living in complete conformity with 

the teachings and restraints received in the presence of the 

venerable ascetic Mahavira. It- is better, indeed, that after 

sunrise tomorrow I should place my eldest son in charge of 

my household; then I may repair to the fasting hall of my 

community and live there, leading a life in which I fully 

observe the vratas of a householder. 


va daum va anuppaddum va, nannattha rayabhiogenam ganabhiogenam 
balabhiogenam devayabhiogenam guriniggahenam vittikantarenam. kappai 
me samane nigganthe phasuenam esanijjenam asanapanakhdimasaimenam 
vatthapadiggahakambalapayapumchanenam . . . padilabhemarassa viharittae” 
tti katfu eydriivam abhiggaham abhiginhai . .~. uvagacchai. Upasakadasah: 
i, §6. 
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Accordingly, on the next morning he invited all his friends 
and relatives to his home and fed them abundantly. The 
meal completed, he appointed his son the head of the 
family, and addressed them all, saying: “Do not thou, my 
beloved son, nor you, my dear friends, any of you, from 
this day onwards, ask me or consult me regarding any of 
the manifold affairs with which I was hitherto connected. 
Nor should you cook or prepare any food for my sake.” 

Then. Ananda took leave of his friends and kinsmen, 
went out of the house, and walked to a suburb of the city 
in which was located the fasting hall belonging to his own 
community.°” He swept the grounds of the hall, spread a 
bed of grass, and placed himself upon it. He continued to 
live there, in accord with the rules, taking one after another 
of the eleven pratimas for a full period of five-and-a-half 
years; he persevered in the performance of ascetic practices 
(mainly fasting), and became extremely thin. Then Ananda 
reflected as follows: 


Truly, through these ascetic exercises, 1 have become reduced 
to a skeleton. While there is still within me the vigor and 
energy of faith, therefore, I should, after sunrise tomorrow, 
devote myself to a determined sallekhana that ends in death, 
renouncing all food and drink and patiently awaiting my 
end.°° 


Then the ramanopasaka Ananda, by reason of his splen- 
did transformation and the purity of his extraordinary 
resolution, gained a supernatural vision which enabled 
him to see, from where he sat, an area of five-hundred 
yojanas (a yojana is eight or nine miles) across the earth, 
as well as upwards to the first heaven and downwards to 
the first hell. 


67. It is evident that Sivananda did not accompany her husband to the 
fasting hall. She apparently led the life of a widow keeping the vows she has 
assumed earlier. 

68. tam java me atthi utthane saddhadhiisamvege java ya me dhammayarie’ 
dhammovadesae samane bhagavam Mahavire jine suhatthi viharai tava ta me 
seyam kallam java jalante apacchimamaranantiyasamlehanajhisanajhisiyassa 
bhattapanapadiyaikkhiyassa kalam anavakamkham§anassa viharittae . . . Upa- 
sakadaégah: i, §12. 
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Now it happened that at that very time the venerable 
ascetic Mahavira again arrived in Vanijagrama for a visit, 
accompanied by his ganadhara, the venerable Indrabhiti 
Gautama. This Gautama was given to the habit of taking 
food only once every six days. On one such day he went 
around the city with his begging bowl, moving from house 
to house collecting alms. There he heard from various 
people of the great austerities of the householder Ananda 
and about his vow of sallekhana. The venerable Gautama 


decided to go and see him, and so proceeded to the place. 


where Ananda was residing in seclusion. When Ananda 
saw the venerable Gautama approaching, his heart was 
filled with happiness and he spoke to him thus: 


Truly, venerable sir, I have now become, through my vratas, 
reduced to a skeleton. I am therefore unable to come forward 
into your presence in order to salute you and bow my head to 
your feet. So please, venerable sir, graciously take the trouble 
to come near me so that I may do so. 


And when the venerable Gautama had approached, 
Ananda respectfully saluted him and asked: “Is it so, ven- 
erable‘sir, that a householder, one who has not become a 
monk, can indeed win the power of supernatural sight?” 

And Gautama answered, “Yes, it is so.” . 

Then Ananda continued: “If that is so, venerable sir, I 
would like to inform you that I can see an area of five- 
hundred yojanas across the earth, and upwards to the first 
heaven, and downwards to the first hell,” 

Then the venerable Gautama said to Ananda, the dis- 
ciple of the ascetic: “I do maintain, Ananda, that a house- 
holder can indeed possess supernatural sight, but not to 
such an extent as you claim. Therefore, Ananda, it is only 
fitting that you should acknowledge your infraction in this 
matter [exaggeration, a violation of the satya-vrata] and 
perform a penance in expiation.” 

Then the householder Ananda answered: “Is it required 
by the law of the Jina, sir, that one should take upon one- 


saying 
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self a penance for speaking of things which are real and 
actual?” 

Gautama replied, “No, it is not so required.” 

And Ananda said: “If, sir, what you have said is true, 
then you, venerable one, should indeed yourself acknowl- 
edge an infraction in this matter and undertake a penance 
in expiation thereof.”°° 

Then the venerable Gautama, having been spoken to 
thus by Ananda the householder, was unsettled and filled 
with doubt. He departed from that place and returned to 
the Dvipalasa caitya, where the venerable ascetic Maha- 
vira was residing. Having reported the entire incident, he 
asked: “Venerable sir, tell me, is it for Ananda, your lay 
disciple, to acknowledge his transgression in this matter 
and to take a penance upon himself, or is it for me 
to do so?” . 

Then the venerable ascetic Mahavira, turning to Gau- 
tama, said without hesitation: “Indeed Gautama, it is you 
who should acknowledge transgression in this matter and 
take a penance upon yourself. And you should forgive his 
rudeness in contradicting you.””° The venerable Gautama, 
saying “so be it,” humbly accepted the decision of the. 
venerable ascetic Mahavira. Having done so, he acknowl- 
edged his transgression, took an expiation upon himself, 
and forgave Ananda. - 

Mahavira and his ganadharas then went away to live in 
another place. At that time the Sramanopasaka Ananda, 
having persevered for twenty years as a lay servant of the 
ascetic and having conscientiously observed the twelve 
vratas and eleven pratimas of a layman, undertook the 
course of sallekhana, which ends in death, for a period of 
one month. During this period he consumed only water. 


69. That is, Gautama showed carelessness of the truth by expressing his 
view on the possible extent of a layman's supernatural vision in a most positive 
manner, when in fact he was incorrect. He should have said: “I do not know.” 

70. samane bhagavam Mahavire bhagavam Goyamam evam vayasi: “Goya- 
ma, tumam ceva nam tassa thanassa dloehi java padivajjahi, ss ca 
samanovasayam eyamattham khamehi.” Updsakadagah: i, §15. 
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At the end-of the month, having confessed his transgres- 
sions and begged forgiveness of all beings, he sank into 
deep meditation and thus attained his mortal end. He was 
reborn as a celestial being in the first heaven. 

When the venerable Gautama came to know of this, he 
inquired of the venerable ascetic Mahavira: “Venerable sir, 
Ananda the heavenly being, upon making his descent from 
the world of the gods, after the termination of his life in 
heaven, will be reborn in what realm?” 

And Mahavira replied: “Gautama, he will take human 
form in the great Videha country, and there he will attain 
to arhatship.”7! | 


71. Anande nam bhante, deve tao devalogao . ... caitta kahim. . . uva- 
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The Meaning. of Total Renunciation... 


The rigorous .and: extensive . restraints undertaken, .by. an 

advanced Jaina, layperson. may: well. seem.virtually identical 

to.thgse: of the. bona fide. mendicant..OQn what basis, then, 
are:the latter described,as sarva-virati, ‘total’: renunciation, 
in contradistinction to .the:,‘‘partial renunciation of the 

laity? It, was seen in.an earlier chapter.that-only.the actual 

taking ofthe mendicant, vows; can indicate ‘‘internal.attain- 

ment of the state; of proper conduct, the-overcoming. of 

the pratyakhyanavarana passions. Even an,eleventh;pra- 

tima Jayman,,therefore, cannot, claim to have reached:this 
State,cojeisbary visqory od més Josidue ai ainora 6 naisiw 
ci In;terms)of. daily. practice;moreover, the mendicant jis 
set apart mainly by the manner;of his,observance of ahim- 
$3. Whereas this. vrata in. its; partial farm applies only:-to 
beings, with.two,or, more.senses (trasa) n itris extended for 
the menk.or nun to include,the. infinitely danger: zroup.of 

singlersense beings, (ekendriya) and element bodies (stha- 
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others, (such as the monks of other sects) fail to do so and 
thus are only pretending to be renunciants.' 


The Acaranga-siitra goes on to state that the element 
bodies suffer as do all other living things; their torment is 
compared to that of a blind and mute person, who can 
neither see who it is that hurts him nor express his pain. 
One who injures these minute creatures, therefore, has 
failed to fully renounce sinful activities; the wise man will 
neither indulge in nor countenance such behavior. 

It has sometimes been suggested that Jaina holy men are 
overly preoccupied with beings of a lower order, to the 
detriment of their concern for higher animals or with 
humankind. But this criticism fails to take into account the 
fact that a mendicant has already, as part of his lay vows, 
established a pattern of absolutely nonharmful behavior 
towards the more highly evolved creatures; his attention 
to the well-being of the ekendriya and element bodies by 
no means excludes this prior commitment, but rather 


carries it to the widest possible extent. Indeed, Jainas con- | 


sider their practice of ahimsa unique in the universality of 
its application. a 
Bearing these factors in mind, the following rules to 
which a monk is subject can be properly understood: (1) 
He must refrain from all acts of digging in the earth, in 
order to avoid the destruction of earth bodies: (2) he must 
refrain from all forms of bathing, swimming, wading, or 
walking in the rain, thus showing proper concern for water 
bodies; (3) he must protect fire bodies. by never extinguish- 
ing fires; nor may he light a match or kindle any flame, 
for such is the evanescent nature of the fire bodies that the 
very act of producing them is virtually equivalent to caus- 
ing their destruction; (4) he must refrain from fanning him- 
self, lest he injure air bodies by creating ‘a sudden change 
of temperature in the air; (5) he must avoid walking on 
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greenery or touching a living plant, since either action 
might injure certain vegetable bodies.’ 

Perhaps every culture teaches its children to behave 
with regard for the well-being of other persons and of 
domestic animals. The normal socialization process, how- 
ever, provides little or no basis for extending this con- 
sideration to the single-sense creatures. Hence the Jaina 
mendicant must put forth a tremendous effort of mindful- 
ness, consciously establishing a totally new pattern of be- 
havior for which his prior training has in no way prepared 
him. Undertaking ahimsa and the other great vows forces 
him to become constantly aware of his every action, al- 
ways on guard against the possibility of committing an 
infraction. But if the obstacles to such a discipline are great, 
the rewards are no less so; not only does the spiritual 
aspirant become established in the holy pattern of proper 
_ conduct, but he learns a technique of perpetual attentive- 
ness which will ultimately help him to overcome pramada 
(carelessness), the third great cause of bondage. 

The question concerning the distinction between mendi- 
cants and advanced laypeople, then, can be answered with- - 
reference to several criteria: the internal state, the range 
of applicability of vows, the degree of effort required to 
avoid transgressions. We are now ready to examine more 
closely the actual process through which the unique path 
of the Jaina monk or nun is entered upon. 


Initiation into Mendicancy 
Formal assumption of the mahavratas® occurs in a cere- 
mony called diksa (initiation) or pravrajyd (renunciation). 


2. For a comprehensive treatment of Jaina monastic law, see Deo 1956; 
Caillat 1975; Dixit 1976; and above, Ch. II n. 54. 

3. In a famous section of the Acaranga-siitra known as Bhavana, Mahavira 
is said to have laid down five great vows (mahavratas) together with their. 
specific practices (bhavana): tao nam samane bhagavam Mahavire.uppanna- 
nanadamsanadhare Goyamainam samananam niggamthanam pamca mahav- 
vayaim sabhavanaim chajjivanikayaim aikkhai .. . tam jaha—pudhayikie j java 
tasakae// padhamam bhamte ahd hl paccakkhami savvam panaiva- 
yam se suhumam va bayaram va... tasam va thavaram va neva sayam 
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This ritual constitutes thé sPinbolic rebitth OF the individs 
ual; in addition to casting off all lay possessions,’ hé forever 
abafidons’ the! name ‘by which he has theretofore been 
known. (Ordinarily; the new tmhendicaft will take on the 
lineage name of his:teacher, for example) “tiandi;' +kirti) 
-seria, “candra} “sgara; -vijaya.)* Among the Svetambara; 
diksa is normally barred to those who are physically ‘or 
mentally intapacitated, ‘who ‘Jack°the ‘consent of: their 
parents, Who are exconvicts, or wh6are under eight years 
old Similar guidelines determine: fitness for’ admission td 
the Digambara monkHood: in practice, however; these are 
supplemented’ ‘by general urderstanding ‘améng members 
of this sect that only thése‘of rather evant! age eid 
leave the household: life-aleogether:< dud .nolos: 
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community: “Jina “wofshify;' charity af chonor!of the new 
initiate, (anid°se° forth. ‘Particulars of the: ceremony’ itself 
vary somewhat! Gnong séciso"Af ‘abpirihg -Digambara 
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broom, {rajoharana), made, of, peacock. feathers,(pifichi), 
with which to gently. remove insects .from) his sitting.;or 
sleeping place. Lengthy;chanting of the namaskara;mantra 
by, those. in, attendance, both monks and laypeople, ac- . 
companies the entire, procedure, Certain, devotional texts 
may also, be. recited at. this, time, especially, ;the Siddha- 
bhakti. (In, praise of the perfected ones),. Srutajnanabhakti 
(In praiseiof scriptural knowledge), Caritrabhakti (In praise 
of proper conduct), Acaryabhakti (In praise of the teachers 
and their niece and Nicufnabnaktt (In Praise of moksa 
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among members of a Jaina village on the day following the 
diksa, for at that time the new monk completes his obliga- 
tory initiation-day fast and goes abroad in search of alms 
for the first time. The householder who provides these 
alms is considered to earn great. merit; indeed, his action 
not only affirms the traditional bond of interdependence 
between monk and layman, but symbolically recapitulates 
the profound moment when Rsabha first received offerings 
proper to a Jaina holy man. 

After taking the mahavratas, a monk must become 
totally obedient to his upadhyaya (preceptor) and to his 
acarya (the head of his order). He may neither live alone 
nor seek alms on his own, but should join with two other 
ascetics to form a gana, or residence unit.’ These three will 
remain together at all times, staying in a temple, fasting 
hall, or other suitable quarters and going on their begging 
rounds as.a group. Digambara mendicants, being so few 
in number, are permitted to live with ksullakas, ailakas, 
or brahmacarins. A monk must not share his residence 
with a nun, nor should he be alone with a nun on any 
occasion; indeed, all interaction with women is to be kept 
to a minimum. As for the nuns, they are governed by a 
kind of “mother superior” who is in turn ultimately respon- 
sible to a male acarya. It will be remembered in this con- 
nection that Digambara “nuns” are technically of a lower 
status than monks in the mendicant order, since they 
cannot enter a state of ascetic nudity. Svetambara and 
Sthanakavasi nuns, however, take the same vows as do 
their male counterparts and are considered their spiritual 
equals.® 


7. The community of monks is divided into various kinds of groups such 
as gana, gaccha, gumma, phaddaga, kula. For details, see Deo 1956: 337ff. 

8. It should be noted that brahmanical society has never approved of men- 
dicancy for women; even a widow is required by law to stay in the household 
under the protection of her son (cf. Manusmrti: ix, 3). As for the Buddhists, it 
is well known that Sakyamuni agreed only reluctantly to the establishment of a 
bhiksuni-samgha; this samgha lasted but a few centuries within India and is 
now practically defunct in the Buddhist countries of Southeast Asia. Thus it 
appears that Jainism alone favored the idea of an order of nuns. The canon 
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The Eight Matrices of Doctrine 
The purpose of assuming the mahavratas is to reduce to a 
minimum the sphere and frequency of activities that would 
otherwise generate the influx of karmas and the rise of 
fresh passions. The stopping of karmic influx, called sam- 
vara,? is achieved by various methods; these basically 
involve control of the senses and the development of ex- 
treme mindfulness. More specifically, the Jainas set forth 
three restraints (gupti) and five rules of conduct (samiti); 
taken together these comprise the so-called eight matrices 
of doctrine (asta-pravacana-matrka),’° exercises that pre- 
pare a monk for the advanced meditational states through 
which karmic matter is finally eliminated from the soul. 
The term gupti refers to a progressive curbing of the 
activities of mind, body, and speech; hence the monk 
undertakes long periods of silence, remains motionless for 
hours on end, strives for the one-pointedness that stills 
the intellective process, and. so forth. The samitis include: 
(1) care in walking (irya-samiti)—a mendicant must nei- 
ther run nor jump, but should move ahead slowly, gaze 
turned downwards, so that he will avoid stepping on any 
creature no matter how small; (2) care in speaking (bhasa- 
samiti)—in addition to observing the vow of truthfulness, 


speaks of a large number of female mendicants (sadhviji) in, the order of Maha- 
vira (see above, Ch. I), and even today nuns constitute a majority in both the 
Svetambara and Sthanakavasi sects. (See pls. 28 and 30.) According to the most 
recent census, taken in 1977, the Svetambaras had approximately 1,200 monks 
and 3,400 rfuns, the Stanakavasis 325 monks and 522 nuns. Among Digambaras, 
where the number of mendicants has always been small, there were at last 
count about 65 monks (munis), and sixty ksullakas and ailakas, and fifty nuns 
(aryikas and ksullikas). [These figures are based upon personal communication 
from Dr. Nagin J. Shah (Svetambaras), Mr. Kantilal D. Kora (Sthanakavasis 
and Terapanthis), and Pandit Narendra J. Bhisikar (Digambaras).] The pre- 
ponderance of women (most of whom are widows) in the Jaina mendicant order 
has yet to be examined from a sociological perspective. 

9, abhinavakarmadanahetur Aasravah. tasya nirodhah samvara ity ucyate. 
tatra samsaranimittakriydnivrttir bhavasamvarah. tan nirodhe tatpirvaka- 
karmapudgaladanavicchedo dravyasamvarah. SS: §785. 

10. samyagyoganigraho guptih/ iryabhasaisanadananikgsepotsargah sami- 
tayah/ TS: ix, 4-5. “edao atthapavayanamadao nanadamsanacarittam/ rak- 
khamti sada munio mata puttam va payad4o//” Quoted in JSK: III, 149. 
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he should speak only when absolutely, necessary and then 
in as few words as possible; (3) care. in’ accepting alms 
(esana-samiti)—only. appropriate food may e, tal en, and 
‘it shoul d.be consumed , as if it, were unpleasant medicine, 
that is, with no.sense ‘of gratification : involved; (4) care in 
picking. up things. and. putting them , down. (adana- nikse- 
pana-samiti)—whether moving. a whisk | broom, bowl, 
book, or any’, other object, the utmost caution must be 
| observed lest some form of life be disturbed 0 or, crushed; 
(5).care in performing. the excretory. “functions. (utsarga- 


samiti)—the. place chosen. must be ‘entirely free of living 
things. - 
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The Cultivation of ‘Righteousness anid Reflection 
A mendicant i is encouraged to eee ‘his practice of. the 
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remain fixed in proper conduct. He must “also engage re- 
Peatedly, in twelve. mental. reflections, (anupreksa)®..upon 
certain:conditions' ofthe universe, of: human existence; and 
Sp forth; ' contemplation, ‘Sf such’ thirigs’ will ostensibly 
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each individual.as he mowes through-this: cytle} 5): the fact 
that soul iand.-body.;are-completell:: Sepatate> fromséach 
other;, (6). the filth, and.imputity: which in reality! permeate 
a seemingly, attractive physicah body; (7) .the: mater ‘in 
which karmic influx takes place; (8) how such influx-can 
be stopped; (9) how, karmas already clinging: to:the soul _ 
can ‘be, driven ‘out;.(40). fundamental truths aboutthe-wni- 
verse, namely;;that.it is; :beginningless, uhcreatedy and 
operates) according -to) its;ownslaws=“thus ‘each person is 
responsible for his; own: salvation’ for'thére is no-divinity 
that -might intervene;-(11) the-rarity of trueinsight' (bodhi- 
durlabha), and the number of creatures‘who, because: they 
have..not; been: so; fortunate-as;:to: attain! human embodi- 
ment,,. are, currently denied:the: wonderful: opportunity: ‘to 
attain: smoksa;,-(12);.the absolutely -true:teachings ‘ofthe 
Jinas, Adharma;svakhyatatva),; how: they:-are imostsfunda- 
mentally expressed..through: the: practice: of cahimsas:and 
how they can lead,ene.to the ultimategoal of: placa 
2uolosoiiis jon o1s esoitosiq eid isrl3 nate ells 
Victoryes oven the: Afflictions icusitiag on gaiid esitnsicus 
His resolve; bolstered. by. dwelling upen ress reas 
new Jaina monk, mentally prepares’ himself to quiethyen- - 
dure all_the: tribulations.that accompany; the ascetic lifes 


More than twenty.-such “typical: hardships'‘iare! setcdowm 
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many small pleasures to which he was once accustomed, 
Further, the sight of a lovely woman must leave him totally 
unmoved. The pain produced by the constant walking and 


difficult meditative postures required of a monk must be 


ignored. 

And so the list of discomforts and difficulties to be 
patiently borne goes on: a hard wooden bed; the scolding, 
injury, or indignity often visited upon beggars; the dis- 
appointment of receiving no alms; the pains of illness, of 
thorns, of dirt which gathers for want of a bath; the failure 
of certain persons to approve or praise what he has under- 
taken or to show the reverence ordinarily due a holy man. 
One must abandon, moreover, any conceit which might 
arise from knowing that he has greater spiritual insight 
than most people; conversely, he should. not feel despair 
because he understands less than a Jina or acarya. Finally, 
the monk may never allow himself to succumb, even in 
the face of great frustration, to the most pernicious of 
wrong beliefs: that his practices are not efficacious, that 
austerities bring no spiritual benefit, that he is in fact mak- 
ing a monumental error by following the ascetic path. 

Ordering the difficult aspects of monkish existence into 
a list for contemplation by the beginning ascetic has a dual 
function. He becomes better able to deal with the reality. 
of these discomforts by virtue of having coped so often 
with the images thereof. Perhaps even more important, 
he is reminded by the very existence of such a list that he 
is not alone in his quest; countless others have undergone 
similar trials, and have emerged victorious. 


Austerities: Internal and External 

In addition to observing the restrictions called for by the 
mahavratas, Jaina monks ordinarily perform certain vol- 
untary austerities (tapas) intended to aid their spiritual 
progress. Twelve such practices are considered especially 
useful; of these, six are “external” and six “internal.” The 
former group involves the deliberate generation of physical 
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afflictions.4 Hence the aspirant may fast (anaéana) for 
extended periods, or perhaps reduce his food intake to as 
little as one morsel'a day (avamaudarya). He may limit 
to four or five the number of houses to be visited on beg- 
ging rounds (urtti-parisamkhydna), thereby making it un- 
likely that he will receive his normal daily ration. He may 
refuse to accept stimulating or delicious food (rasa-parit- 
yaga); thus taking only dry and tasteless fare, he over- 
comes any undue interest in eating and curbs the tendency 
to sleep during daylight hours (to nap after a heavy meal). 
He is encouraged to stay in lonely places (vivikta-gayya- 
sana)—caves, abandoned houses, forests—in order to 
avoid becoming dependent upon the companionship of 
others. Finally, he may engage in various mortifications of 
the body (kaya-klesa); these must be in no way injurious 
to other beings, so they take such forms as standing in the 
mid-day sun, maintaining difficult postures for very long 
periods, or sitting outside during cold weather. 

The internal austerities include’: repentence (prayascit- 
ta) of transgressions due to negligence; reverence to the 
elders (vinaya); service to other monks, especially when 
they are ill (vaiyavrttya); study of the scriptures (svadhya- 
ya); renunciation of all egoistic thoughts (vyutsarga); and 
the cultivation of trance states (dhyana). Of these, dhyana 
is by far the most significant. The long hours of the night 
are often passed by the mendicant in a state of deep medi- 
tation; thus he not only attains great peace of mind but 
also develops the internal control so necessary to reach the 
higher gunasthanas. | 


Dhyana: Jaina Meditational Practices 
Jaina texts provide surprisingly little information on the 
details of dhyana practice. In part this is due to the acaryas’ 


14. anasanavamaudaryavrttiparisamkhyanarasaparity agaviviktasayyasa- 
nakayaklesah bahyam tapah/ Ibid.: ix, 19. . 

15. prayascittavinayavaiyavrttyasvadhyayavyutsargadhyanany uttaram/ 
Ibid.: ix, 20. 
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traditional emphasis.upon, those austerities which Jie within 
the reach. Of; ,a.majority: of aspirants;, the,,more,, Tefined 


trance states are normally, attainable only. by.a select group | 


of skilled, contemplatives...The very, nature of, meditation 
itself, ; Moreover, tends to discourage, written . exposition; 
SO. esoteric a teaching i is best, conveyed. onja.personal basis. 

What. few: references to. the subject that do, exist, classify 
dhyana into. four.types.?¢ Two, of, these, are. cases) of one- 
pointed. concentration. which may.. occur, ;' spontaneously, 


and _which focus upon. objects,unsuitable, for, Spiritual-pro- 


gress; .they.. care, ..therefore, , to, be, eliminated, , Fhe first, 
artadhyana,,:invelves preoccupation iwith. something: un- 
pleasant.or-. sorrowful:-the, WMesessity, of contact with, that 
which, jis. disagreeable, . the; loss. of Jeved,jones: of valued 
Possessions,. physical or psychic-pain,,the! desire} for there- 
tofore unattained. pleasures. The second, raudnadhyana, is 
a.sort of."cruel concentration,” wherein the individual. may, 
dwell : upon the - perverse. pleasures: of causing; injury:;:to 
others, alt, is, said; that these negative, mental:-states,; flay 
persist evensinto the; sixth gunasthanaz: shgan marelcbeah 
avoided iby careful practice, ofthe guptise .( ayanio) aisb 
:Thetwo remaining. forms,of, dhyana require citi ici 
cultivation. and-contribute directly ito the:soul! ‘snquest -for 
liberation; they.are designated, as dharmadhyana:wittuous 
concenttation),, and, éukladhyana (pure 2concentration )i 
Dharmadhyana; entails; the .ihtense: sdontéemplations i fora 
short: period, (up;te forty,eight minttes),p of -one:.ofi several 
objects: 4%, (1) theeachings of:the! Jina ion: othe ninevtattvds 
(see Chapter V, n. 30) and how these. teaéhingsicansbest 
be communicated to others roa (2) the great 


misery suffered by other beings ( v whos ose minds. are. impeia 
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17. ajhdpayavipakasamsthanavicayaya dharmyam/ Ibid.: ix, 3608 .%i :-bidl 
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mentally independent of these processes and this-able ito 
disengage’ itself therefrom (vipakdavicuya); (4) thé structure 
Of thé universe and the interplay of causes that! ne souls 
to-theit particular’ destinies (sarnsthanavicaya), ieo) oor 

“Diligent practice of these dharmaudhyanas lead ‘one to 
Seek more'and more the states’ of omrtisciehce and perfect 
purity which characterize a Jina; thus he will eventually 
begin to ‘cultivate the: Sukladhyanas, through which such 
States béedorrie ‘accessible- Before describing these higher 
forins 6f meditation; the relation of: dharmadhyana: tothe 
overall scheme of ‘Spiritual development must be considered. 

“It will be ‘recalled’ that: ‘acceptance of’ the ‘mahavratas 
automatically places‘an aspirant in the sixth*gunasthana: 
This stage is €alled pramatta-virata, indidative of-the fact 
that the bond a carelessness (pramada)y) as. well asthe 
passions: (kasaya’ aya ) which» prodiice vit, have: not. yetubeen 
SvercBaiey During ‘the?shoFt périods ‘when onecof ithe 
dharmadhyanassis’ achieved, ‘ipfamada%is! swppressedsand 
thé méditatoPdwells tei porarily4n the seventh gunasthana 
(Called “apraniatta: virata? Festraint ifreeiofcareldssness); 
herice the ‘dedicated practitionerof: these;dhyanasi willbe — 
constantly’ moving back and ‘forth between! thesixth and 
séventh ‘gunasthana stages: ‘Such :experiences%of trances 
free from pramada are considered by Jainas to be prepara- 
tory: to.salvation,..but, are. notin, ‘themsel Ives sufficient.to 
overcdirie: the. stibtle passions which | onstitute ‘the “rest 
tenacious ‘forms of caritrarmohaniyarkarma,, T hy Syit.is 
only with attainment of! thes eighth ngunasthana ar an 
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paid scant attention to the more magical paths of awak- 
ening so heavily favored by other Indian schools. Thus 
we find in their ancient texts no mention of yogic control 
over respiration (pranayama), or of the mystical centers 
of psychic energy (the kundalini or the cakras, for ex- 
ample). Jaina teachers seem to have felt a pronounced 
repugnance for occult powers and the practices which 
aimed specifically to generate them; such techniques are 
considered suitable mainly for destructive purposes, hence 
to be avoided.’ Perhaps this attitude can be traced back 
to Makkhali Gosala’s attempt to kill Mahavira with yogic 
heat; in any case, Jainism has remained for the most part 
untouched by the sort of tantric practices which typified 
many Saivite cults and eventually permeated the Buddhist 
community as well.?° ol . 

Indeed, we might have remained unaware that the Jainas 
had been exposed to any tantric influences whatsoever 
were it not for the fact that four mystical trances, some- 
what parallel to those of the dharma type, are recom- 
mended by certain authors of medieval times as useful pre- 
liminaries to higher (Sukla) forms of meditation. These 
trances, which can be cultivated either by monks or lay- 
people, are as follows: (1) pindastha-dhyana, concentra- 


19. We should not infer that Jainas have been altogether unfamiliar with 
supernatural abilities. Texts from the earliest times ascribe seemingly magical 
powers (especially moving without touching the ground) to eminent monks; 
but these powers are said to be the by-products of meditation and superior 
insight, rather than a result of “occult” practices. 

20. In the medieval period the Jainas did develop a large number of mystical 
diagrams (yantras), as well as rituals (vidhana) associated with them. The 
yantras, inscribed on metal, contained the names of Tirthankaras, the syllables 
of the namaskara-mantra, and various “seed” syllables sacred to the manifold 
$asana-devatas (see Ch. VII n. 13) of the Jaina pantheon. Over forty such 
yantras are known to exist (see JSK: IV, 354-383), although only a few, notably 
the Rsimandala, Kalikundadanda, Ganadharavalaya (see pl. 11), and Siddha- 
cakra are still in use for rituals of propitiation. These rituals were supervised 
by advanced laymen (yatis, ksullakas, bhattarakas, etc.) and were kept strictly 
within the discipline enjoined by the éravakacaras. Mendicants could not take 
part in the ceremonies, but they could chant the mantras. Lacking the basic 
ingredient of the tantric cult—fusion of the mundane and the supermundane— 
such practices seem to have had little effect upon the development of Jainism. 
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tion upon certain imaginary objects; (2) padastha-dhyana, 
concentration upon holy chants; (3) ripastha-dhyana, 
concentration upon the form of the Jina; (4) riipatita- 
dhyana, concentration upon that which transcends form— 
the nature of the siddha.?} 

Pindastha-dhyana basically involves the mystical puri- 
fication of the physical self. This is accomplished through 
visualization of certain scenes constructed in the mind 
from “material” of the four physical elements, earth, fire, 
air, and water. (The elements must be understood here as 
the gross types of earth, water, fire, and air encountered 
in everyday experience, rather than the subtle, invisible 
elements of all worldly objects postulated by certain brah- 
manical-schools.) Using the earth element, for example, 
an aspirant mentally creates a vast ocean with a thousand- 
petalled lotus at its center; he then “enters” this picture, 
imagining himself seated on-a white throne atop the lotus 
and fully prepared to eliminate all karmas. 

Such an exercise (called parthivi-dharana) is followed 
by one employing the element of fire. Here the meditator 
envisions a lotus in his navel, inscribed with sacred syl- 
lables from the namaskara-mantra. He further imagines 
another lotus possessed of eight petals, representing the 
four ghatiya and four aghatiya karmas, situated in his 
heart. Flames rise from the navel-lotus to the heart-lotus, 
burning the eight karma-petals of the latter to ashes. The 
next step is, of course, to visualize the elimination of even 
these “ashes” or symbolic residual karmas. This is done in 
two phases. First the practitioner creates the image of a 
whirlwind from the element of air; concentrating upon 
this wind, he causes it to blow into his heart and carry off 


21. For a detailed description of these four dhyanas, taken from the Digam- 
bara text Jfidnarnava (by Subhacandra, eleventh century) and the Svetambara 
text Yogasastra (by Hemacandra, twelfth century), see S/P: 285-290. The terms 
pindastha, padastha, rapastha, and ripatita are not attested in the Tattvartha- 
siitra of Umasvati, and in the opinion of Tatia are not to be found “anywhere 
in the Jaina works earlier than the Jidnarnava.” Ibid.: 288. 
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most: Of the ashes, (Dhe ifew that: remain ire thenowashey 
away completely: bya great internal rainstorm) generated 
fromthe Waternelement: by the2ptocess: called vanaan 
dharand: Finally; the yogin completes’ his! practice vOf pins 
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body isenvisioned as.totally,pure: «devoid of alli! uncléan” 
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which the aspirant chants coitinudusly; this procedure ig 
saidtoconfér extraordinary: powers) corresponding to-the 
siddhis: idescribed ite! yogic texts!cof other bchools:-Such 
powersgenerallysinivolve vontrol ofithe physical world 
theability to fly; to produce fire! at will! aridso forthes os 

Phe tapastha-dhyartets geherated-by' picturing a}ina in 
théholy’ assembly \(Saniavasarana)> ‘with | particular atten: 
tion to his overwhelming majesty (4nd! splendor: Intensive 
contemplationof this inspiring image will move theearnest 
seeker toiever higher-lévels of:spiritualiendeavoms 910 vd 
Finally in rapatitasdhyanay oneidoncentrates pon the 
various! abstract’ qualities+sonmisdiences: petfectobliss;!dni 
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fo that ofssiddhahoods actual perfectionnoftheisiddha 
qualitie> can‘ come abidut only byl moiinting the trent ikiddet 
ego ee ee ams thrgueh rigorous cultivation of the 
“Bile teaices, tHe Sukladfvanas, ientoved, abi, Le 
rr ane Srabatteel-tretth patel 
Jine.e.Pathi., at, which alr (He. MEVOROAE,, festreinis. ale 
austerities described thus famhave-been nothing mone than 
preparation. 
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SUKLADHYANA: THE “PURE TRANCES” 
Four types of §ukladhyana are described in Jaina texts. Of 
these, the first two are said to operate in the “lower” por- 
tions of the éreni, the eighth through tenth gunasthanas, 
during which there is progressive overcoming (either by 
suppression or outright elimination) of both the subsidiary 
passions (no-kasayas) and those very subtle passions de- 
scribed as “smoldering” (samjvalana-kasaya; see Chapter 
IV). Specifically, the no-kasayas are rendered inoperative 
_in the eighth and ninth gunasthana stages and the samjva- 
lana passions in the tenth. As noted earlier, if these pro- 
cesses occur via the mechanism of suppression (upaSama), 
the aspirant will subsequently reach only the temporary 
stage called upasanta-moha, the eleventh gunasthana, and 
will fall again to a lower stage when the passions “resur- 
face,” as it were. But eventually his soul will gain sufficient 
energy to mount the éreni with actual elimination (ksaya) 
of the passions at each stage; thus he will pass over the 
eleventh gunasthana altogether and become established in 
the twelfth, called ksina-moha, wherein all mohantya- 
karmas will have forever ceased to.afflict him. 

The two dhyanas through which these attainments are 
made possible involve discursive concentration upon the 
nature of the tattvas (existents) as set forth in the Jaina 
scriptures; thus both are described by the term savitarka 
(accompanied by conceptual thinking). Each of these dhya- 
nas will focus upon a single existent. In the first, however, 
the meditator’s attention continually shifts from one of 
that existent’s countless modes. to another, a process 
known as vicara. Hence this form of concentration is 
labeled prthaktva-savitarka-savicara: accompanied by 
conceptual thinking applied to various aspects.?? The sec- 
ond form, by contrast, attests only to a single mode of the 


22. tatra dravyaparamanum bhavaparamanum va dhyayan .. . arthavya- 
fijane kayavacasi ca prthaktvena samkramatd manasa . . . mohaprakrtir upa- 
Samayan kgapayamé ca prthaktvavitarkavicaradhyanabhag bhavati. sa eva 
punah samilatilam mohaniyam nirdidhaksann anantagunaviguddhiyogavise- 
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existent under examination, thus it is called ekatva-savi- 
tarka-avicara: accompanied by conceptual thinking ap- 
plied to one aspect. The correlation between these two 
types of Sukladhyana and the spiritual processes of the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth gunasthanas, especially regarding 
the precise mechanism whereby the passions are negated, 
is not fully explained by the Jaina texts. There is no doubt, 
however, that without cultivating such trances the attain- 
ment of the twelfth gunasthana would not be possible. 


The State of Arhat | 

Upon entering this twelfth stage, an aspirant reaches the 
upper portion of the éreni; here, his spiritual career is 
nearly at an end. Having destroyed the mohaniya karmas, 
which had afflicted him from beginningless time, he real- 
izes the state of perfect purity called yathakhyata-caritra 
(conduct exactly conforming to that which has been stated). 
With the falling away of all factors which prevent proper 
conduct, moreover, there is a simultaneous end to those 


_ which block omniscience, total bliss, and unlimited energy, 


for all of these varieties of karmic matter have existed in a 
state of complete interdependence. 

Thus the individual now rises spontaneously to the thir- 
teenth gunasthana, called sayoga-kevali (possessing omnis- 
cience while in the state of embodiment and activity). 
Characterized by the “four infinities” (knowledge, percep- 
tion, bliss, energy), this level is in effect the highest possible 
as long as the state of embodiment persists, and it is one 
that can be reached only from the human destiny (that is, 
gods cannot achieve it). A being in the thirteenth gunastha- 
na is referred to as arhat, he who is worthy of worship, 
and kevalin, alone, since he has become fully isolated from 
the ghatiya karmas; similarly, the omniscient cognition 
with which he is endowed is called kevalajfana. 
sam aéritya . . . érutajfianopayogo nivrttarthavyafijanayogasamkrantih avica- 


litamanah ksinakagdyo vaidiryamanir iva nirupalepo dhyatva punar na 
nivartata ity uktam ekatvavitarkam. SS: §906. 
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Attainment of the Tirthankara Status 

_ If one who attains to the thirteenth gunasthana has pre- 
viously acquired “the ability to teach” —those wholesome 
(Subha) nadma-karmas which confer the “nature of a ford- 
maker” (tirthankara-prakrti), he will become a propagator 
of the Jaina tradition, one of the twenty-four Tirthankaras 
of his half-cycle. The notion that only so limited a number 
of arhats achieve Tirthankarahood seems rather arbitrary; 
it is tempting to suggest, therefore, that the Jaina teachers 
have considered certain souls to possess some innate dif- 
ferentiating factor that has made their attainment of this 
status possible.”* 

Such a distinction was well-developed among certain 
Buddhist sects. The Vaibhasikas, for example, defined a 
Buddha as an enlightened teacher, by way of contrast 
with the enlightened disciples or arhats; they further held 
that only twenty-five Buddhas could appear during a given 
world-period, and that these beings possessed a quality of 
omniscience which the arhats lacked.?4 Mahay4nists car- 
ried this dichotomy to its logical extreme, eventually deny- 
ing that the arhat could be called enlightened or liberated 
at all.25 Nevertheless, there is no textual evidence that the 

23. This possibility has been suggested by Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj: “. . . so 
is siddhi open to all, though the status of Isvara or tirthankara is reserved for 
a chosen few only. What the special qualifications of these few are and how 
they were originally acquired we do not know. The Jaina view seems to-point 
to radical differences inherent in the souls in spite of their essential sameness of 
qualitative perfection. Apart from the basic difference due to bhavyata in a 


soul there are other differences as well, which in fact tend to make each soul 
unique.” SJP: foreword, xxi. 

24. Compare: ajfianam hi bhitarthadarsanapratibandhad andhakaram. tac 
ca bhagavato Buddhasya pratipaksalabhenatyantam sarvatha sarvatra jiieye 
punar anutpattidharmatvad hatam. ato ‘sau sarvatha sarvahatandhakarah. 
pratyekabuddhaéravaka api kamam sarvatra hatandhakarah, klistasammoha- 
tyantavigamat? na tu sarvatha. tatha hy esam buddhadharmesv ativiprakr, ‘a- 
degakdlesu, arthesu canantaprabhedesu bhavaty evaklistam ajiianam. Abhi- 
dharmakosabhasya: 1. 

25. Compare: traidhatukan nihsrtasya $ravakasya vijanatah/ bhavaty 
evam maya praptam nirvanam amalam sivam//63// tam eva tatra prakagemi 
naitan nirvanam ucyate/ sarvadharmavabodhat tu nirvanam prapyate ‘mr- 
tam//64// mahargayo yatha tasmai karunam samnivegya vai/ kathayanti ca 
miidho ‘si ma te ‘bhiid jfanavan aham//65// .. . tvam’ mohad apy akim- 
cijfiah sarvajiio ‘smiti bhagase//71// Saddharmapundarika-sitra: v, 63-71. 
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Jainas ever tried to set the Tirthankaras apart in such a 
manner. Indeed, absolute omniscience is in their tradition 
the fundamental criterion for liberation; thus it would have 
made no sense for the acaryas to have spoken of an arhat 
who was “not omniscient” or who was somehow “less 
omniscient” than the teacher-Jina. The only differences 
between arhats and Tirthankaras, therefore, were of a 
worldly (hence not ultimately significant) nature; although 


the teacher possessed certain miraculous powers, especial- 


ly the divyadhvani, the quality of his enlightenment was 
in no way superior. As for these powers themselves, we 
have seen that they follow karmically from particular 
modes of conduct cultivated in past lifetimes. . 


Specifically, Jaina texts set forth sixteen forms of.action , 


conducive to the production of tirthankara-prakrti-kar- 
mas:”¢ (1) purity of right faith; (2) reverence to elders; (3) 
proper observance of vows; (4) ceaseless pursuit of knowl- 
edge; (5) intense desire of emancipation; (6) charity; (7) 
practicing austerities to the best of one’s ability; (8) re- 
moval of obstacles that threaten the equanimity of ascetics; 
(9) serving the meritorious ones (monks and nuns) in their 
times of illness with one’s whole heart and body; (10) de- 
votion to the arhats; (11) devotion to the acaryas; (12) 
devotion to the learned monks; (13) devotion to the scrip- 
tures; (14) practicing the six essential daily duties (ava- 
$yakas); (15) illumination of the teachings of the Jina; (16) 
fervent affection for brothers in faith (those following the 
same spiritual path).?” Of the sixteen, three are considered 
especially significant in fostering tirthankara-nature: char- 
ity, service to’ sick mendicants, and illumination of the 
teachings. 

26. darganavisuddhir vinayasampannata éilavratesv anaticaro ‘bhiksnajfa- 
nopayogasamvegau Saktitas tyagatapasi sadhusamadhir vaiyavrttyakaranam 
arhadacaryabahuérutapravacanabhaktir avaéyakaparihanir margaprabhavana 
pravacanavatsalatvam iti tirthakaratvasya/ TS: vi, 24. ; 

27. Compare the list of six perfections (paramita) considered as prerequisites 
to Buddhahood in Mahayana texts: 1) charity (dana); 2) moral conduct (Sila); 


3) forbearance (ksanti); 4) effort (virya); 5) meditation (dhyana); 6) wisdom 
(prajna). 


24. Acarya Santisagara (top row, 
center; see p. 1) surrounded by men- 
dicant and ailaka disciples (circa 
1934). Note the peacock feather 
whisk brooms and water gourds, the 
sole possessions of Digambara 
monks. 


25. A Digambara muni in medita- 


tion. 


26. A group of Svetambara monks : 
(1934). Courtesy of the Mahavira 
Jaina Vidyalaya, Bombay. | 


27. Initiation of a Svetambara nun. 


Courtesy of Kantiroy Photo Studio, * 
Bombay. 
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28. Svetambara nuns attending to a 
sermon. Courtesy of Kantiroy Photo 
Studio, Bombay. 
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, 29. Sthanakavasi monks. Note the 
use of muh-pattis (see p. 245). 
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30. Terapantha nuns. Courtesy of 
The Times of India, Bombay. 
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31. A siddha, represented as nothing 
more than an external outline in 
order to suggest that such beings are 
without material forms yet retain the 
shape of their final embodied ex- 
istence (see p. 270). Courtesy of the 
Horniman Museum, London. 


32. Raychandbhai Mehta with 
Mahatma Gandhi (right; see p. 315). 
Courtesy of the Bombay Jain Yuvak 
Sangh, Bombay. 
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It is important to remember that no Jaina should pursue 
these meritorious activities with the aim of becoming a 
Tirthankara; to do so would, strictly speaking, constitute 
a nidana or forbidden wish (that is, desiring worldly gain 
in return for one’s deeds).?® It is assumed, therefore, that 
one becomes a Tirthankara all unawares, as it were; this 
destiny has ordinarily not been predicted for him, and he 
has directed neither his attention nor his energy towards it. 


The Nature of Omniscience (Kevalajfiana) 

We have said that any arhat, whether destined to be a 
Tirthankara or not, is endowed with the quality of omnis- 
cience. What, precisely, does this quality entail? The actual 
term used is kevalajfiana, ‘knowledge isolated from kar- 
mic interference”; occasionally we find anantajnana, “in- 
finite knowledge.” Such knowledge is compared toa mirror 
in which every one of the innumerable existents (dravyas), 
in all its qualities (gunas) and modes (paryayas), is simul- 
taneously reflected.2? These “knowables” are cognized 
without any volition whatsoever on the part of the arhat. 


Furthermore, no activity of senses or mind is involved; ° 


there is only direct perception by the soul.*° 

Omniscience as defined by the Jainas, then, is clearly in 
the realm of the supermundane; indeed, one finds similar 
qualities ascribed to God by the theistic schools. Virtually 
no tradition other than Jainism has dared to attach so 
cosmic an attribute to a human being. (Later Buddhist 


28. This is in strong contrast to the bodhisattva path in Buddhism, wherein 


the aspirant resolves over and over again to achieve Buddhahood and even 


dedicates the karmic fruits of all his good deeds to that end. 

29. yadiye caitanye mukura iva bhavaé cidacitah/ ‘samam bhanti dhrau- 
. vyavyayajanilasanto ‘ntarahitah// jagatsaksi margaprakatanaparo bhanur iva 
yo/ Sepia nayanapathagami bhavatu nah// NNP: 17 (Mahavirastaka- 
stotra). 

30. The sense organs and the physical basis of mind (called dravya-mana), 
which form part of the human body, must continue to exist as long as the 
kevalin remains alive; but they are rendered inoperative as soon as the soul is 
able to cognize objects directly: “samanaskatvat sayogakevalino ‘pi samjfina 
iti cet, na. tesam ksindvarananam mano'vastambhabalena bahyarthagrahana- 
bhavatas tad asattvat.” Quoted in JSK: I, 163 (from Dhavalatika). 
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schools, perhaps in an attempt to compete with their Jaina 
rivals, did refer to the Buddha as sarvajnia, “he who knows 
everything.” But this term implies a sequential, or one-at- 
a-time knowledge of existents, rather than the feat of grasp- 
ing them all simultaneously. A Buddha, in other words, 
could know about.any given thing simply by turning his 
attention towards it, but he would not be aware of that 
thing otherwise. The denial of the soul in Buddhist doc- 
trine, moreover, meant that a sarvajfia’s knowledge was 
necessarily a.function of his ever-fluctuating mental pro- 
cess, rather than of some permanent or essential self.)?? 
Jainas have never felt compelled to produce apologetics for 
this doctrine, despite the fact that others have often por- 
trayed it as extreme or even preposterous.?? To the con- 
trary, they cite the very uniqueness of the claims made 
for Mahavira and the other arhats as evidence for the 
exalted nature of their path. 

In examining these claims, we must be careful not to 
overemphasize the aspect of “knowing all existents at 
once.” Jainas themselves have generally placed little im- 
portance upon this ability; they have stressed, rather, that 
the Jina’s soul in fact perceives only itself. But the absence 
of karmic obstructions in such a soul means that, as noted 
above, all external objects will be reflected therein; hence 
these objects become “known” in an indirect, and relatively 
insignificant, sense. It is complete self-knowledge, then, 
which constitutes the defining mark of the omniscient being; 
any other description is simply a worldly or “conventional” 
one.*? 


31. The difficulties raised by postulating omniscience in the absence of a 
permanent soul were recognized even by certain Buddhists (the Pudgalavadins): 
yady evam tarhi na Buddhah sarvajnah prapnoti. na hi kificic cittam asti caitta 
va yat sarvam janiyat, ksanikatvat. pudgalas tu janiyat. Abhidharmakoéa- 
bhasya: 467. For a comparison of the omniscience of Mahavira and that of the 
Buddha, see P. S. Jaini 1974. 

32. Kumarila mounts a vigorous attack on the Jaina claims regarding 
omniscience in his Slokavarttika; Buddhist critiques appear in the Pramana- 
varttika of Dharmakirti and the Tattvasangraha of Santaraksita. For full details 
on this controversy, see Pramanamimamsa (Sanghavi's comments on pp. 27-33); 
and Singh 1974. 

33. janadi passadi savvam ‘vavaharanayena kevali bhagavam/ kevalanani 
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Samudghata: The Yogic “Thinning” 

of Karmic Matter 

Endowed with such knowledge and pure bliss (ananta- 
sukha), the arhat will remain in the thirteenth gunasthana 


until the time for his death is at hand. The two major Jaina. 


traditions are at odds concerning his mode of existence 
during this period. Doctrinal conflicts over the post- 
enlightenment career of a Tirthankara have already been 
discussed in some detail (see Chapter I, n. 78); not sur- 
prisingly, a parallel divergence characterizes the sectarian 
descriptions on nonteaching arhats. Digambaras hold that 
these beings dwell in isolated glory, requiring no food or 
drink, totally free from impurities of any sort. Svetam- 
baras, however, see the arhat as one who still needs food 
and who continues to lead the normal life of a mendicant, 
except of course that he generates no karmic influx in 
doing so. - 
Both traditions agree that no arhat, whether a Tirthan- 
kara or not, need resort to sallekhana, since he is already 
free of passions and will not be reborn.*4 Only one kind of 
bondage remains for him: that produced by the fourfold 
aghatiya karmas (see Chapter IV, n. 47), which necessitates 
the continuing state of embodiment and its resultant ‘activ- 
ities of body, speech, and mind. (Hence the kevalin is said 
to be sayoga, with activities.) Of these karmas, three types 
(nama, gotra, and ayu) are thought to be of equal duration; 
they will all be “used up” at precisely the same time, name- 
ly, the last moment of embodied existence. Vedaniya 
(“pertaining to pleasure and pain”), however, may have 
been accumulated in such vast quantities as to now be “in 
excess,” sufficient to last through several more lifetimes. 


janadi passadi niyamena appanam// Niyamasara: k 159. pasyaty atma saha- 
japaramatmanam ekam visuddham/ svantah suddhyavasathamahimadharam 
atyantadhiram// svatmany uccair avicalataya sarvadantarnimagnam/ tasmin 
Naiva prakrtimahati vyavaharaprapaficah// Niyamasaral tika): k 282. 

34. The Svetambara description of the ganadharas fasting during their final 
month (see Ch. II) should not be taken to mean that these enlightened beings 
practiced sallekhana. The proper interpretation is, rather, that any kevalin, 
knowing the time of his death in advance, will cease to take food when the 
maintenance of his body is no longer necessary .: 


Cees a a 5 
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Because karmic matter cannot fall away of its own ac- 
cord until it has yielded its fruits or appropriate results, 
the kevalin (who will of course have no further births dur- 
ing which such fruition might occur) must reduce the 
amount of the vedaniya factors, bringing it “into line” with 
that of the other aghatiya karmas. This is accomplished 
through a process called samudghata, which means “burst- 
ing forth,” in which the soul is yogically expanded to the 
very limits of the universe (loka-akasa) while retaining its 
connection with the physical body. Samudghfta lasts only 
for eight instants, after which there is “contraction” to the 
previous size and shape.*° Jainas hold that such an expan- 
sion of the soul is analogous to the spreading out of a wet 
cloth; just as increasing the exposed surface area of the 
cloth promotes more rapid drying, so will samudghata 
make it possible for karmas to be “thinned out,” or brought 
to instant fruition. 

One might expect this unique moment of omnipresence 
to correspond to final liberation. But Jaina doctrine denies 
that this is the case, since not every arhat must go through 
such an experience; samudghiata is called for only in those 
cases ‘where, as we have seen, vedaniya karmas are overly 
abundant. It is from the human form, therefore, that the 
soul undertakes its final task: elimination of those activities 
(yoga) which necessarily accrue to the condition of em- 
bodiment. Here at last are employed the third and fourth 
types of Sukladhyana, to which the kevalin resorts just a 
few moments before physical death.** In the trance called 
stksmakriya-anivartin (the state of subtle movement), all 
gross and subtle activities of mind and speech, as, well as 
the gross activities of the body, are absolutely stopped. 
There now remain only the autonomic processes: breath- 
ing, heartbeat, and the like. Even these are brought to 
cessation by attainment of the highest meditational state, 

35. Compare: . . . dandakapataprataralokapiranani caturbhih samayaih 
krtva punar api tavadbhir eva samayaih . . . purvaSarirapramano bhitva . . . 
siksmakriyapratipatidhyanam dhyayati. SS: §906. 

36. It will be recalled that the first two forms of the Sukladhyana brought 
the aspirant to the thirteenth gunasthana. 
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vyuparatakriya-anivartin (absolute nonmotion). Both of 
these dhyanas are designated as anivartin, meaning “that 
from which there can be no falling back.” 

Thus the soul must proceed from the state of subtle 
movement into that of nonmovement, the latter being 


identical with the fourteenth gunasthana (ayoga-kevali— 


isolated from all ghatiya karmas and free of all activities). 
This gunasthana lasts only for an instant; suddenly, as 
the ayu karmas are exhausted and death occurs, the soul 
leaves the body, darting upward by its very nature to the 
highest point of the universe (loka-akaéa).?” There it will 
reside, totally free of either bondage or movement, for 
all eternity. 


The Siddha: The Liberated Soul z.% 
Souls in this final abode (referred to as isat-pragbhara- 
bhimi,** “the slightly bending place,” because of its dome- 
like appearance) are thought by Jainas to possess a definite 
shape. (See pl. 31.) This shape is identical to that of the 
last incarnation, though on a slightly reduced scale (the 
empty spaces found in an earthly body are no longer pres- 
ent). No clear explanation is offered for this seeming as- 
sociation of the totally liberated soul with its former 
condition.?* We can only surmise that, in addition to pre- 


serving the individuality of siddhas in the state of moksa - 


37. This rather dramatic departure from the realm of embodiment is some- 
times explained as due to an “inherent tendency” of the soul to “break away 
from” or “rise above” all karmas. Alternatively, its arrow-like flight to the 
summit of the universe is ascribed to “momentum” originally set up by the 
bodily activities; a similar phenomenon occurs, we are told, when the potter's 
wheel continues to rotate long after the potter has ceased to turn it: kulalapra- 
yogapaditahastadandacakrasamyogapirvakam bhramanam. upartate ‘pi tasmin 
pirvaprayogad 4 samskaraksayad bhramati .. . kifica tathagatiparinamat. 
yatha . . . pradipasikha svabhavad utpatati tatha muktatmapi nanagativikara- 


karanakarmanirvarane saty irdhvagatisvabhavad ardhvam evabhirohati. SS: . 


$933. 

38. See Ch. IV n. 61. 

39. The technical discussion of this phenomenon suggests that contraction 
and expansion of a soul's pradeéas are due to the presence of the nama-karma; 
the latter having been destroyed at the time of death, the liberated soul remains 
forever in the “shape” of its last body: syan matam, yadi $ariranuvidhayi jivah, 


——— 


tadabh. 
notiti, | 
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‘where all souls are otherwise of identical nature, such a 
concept serves to emphasize the fact that every siddha was 
previously an ordinary human being; hence the Jaina 
aspirant will be encouraged to pursue the path of purifica- 
tion ever more rigorously, for he will be reminded that 
even the most exalted souls were once trapped in bondage 
just as he is now.*° But again, it must be borne in mind 
that any description of the perfected being, or of the in- 
finite cognition and bliss which characterize him, is purely 
conventional. In reality such things, lying as they do 
beyond the space-time limitations of ordinary human con- 
sciousness, cannot be described at all.-As Mahavira is 
reported to have said: 


All sounds recoil thence, where speculation has no room, nor 
‘does the mind penetrate there. The liberated is not long or 
small or round or triangular . . . he is not black . . . or white 
. . . he is without body, without contact (of matter), he is not 
feminine or masculine or neuter; he perceives, he knows, but 
there is no analogy (whereby to. know the nature of the 
liberated soul); its essence is without form; there is no con- 
dition of the unconditioned.*! 


tadabhavat svabhavikalokakasapradeSaparimanatvat tavad visarpanam prap-. 
notiti. naiga dosah. kutah? karanabhavat. namakarmasambandho hi samhara-- 
Soh apeaeiaiie tadabhavat punah samharanavisarpanabhavah. SS: §928. 

See pl. 31. 

40. Compare the Samkhya-Yoga notion of I$vara, a-soul which has never 
experienced any form of bondage (see above, Ch. V n. 3) and yet serves as a kind 
of model for the spiritual efforts of those who are themselves bound. 

41. savve sara niyattamti, takka jattha na vijjai/ mai tattha na gahiya, 
oe appatitthanassa kheyanne// se na dihe na hasse na: vatté na tamse na 
cauramse na parimamdale, na kinhe na nile na lohie na halidde na sukkille. . . 
na itthi na purise na annaha. parinne sanne uvama na vijjai, afivi satta, 
apayassa payam natthi. AS: §330-332. 
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THE FOURTEEN GUNASTHANAS 


1. Mithyadrsti: The lowest state, in which the soul suffers 
from “wrong views” (mithya-dar$ana) because of the 
presence of darSana-mohaniya karmas and the ananta- 
nubandhi type of passions (kasaya). 

2. Sasvadana: The state of “mixed taste,” reached only 
during a fall to the first gunasthana from one of the 
higher states. 

3. Samyak-mithyatva: The state of transition from the 
first to the fourth gunasthana and vice versa. 

4. Samyak-drsti: The first rung in the ladder to salva- 
tion, the state of true vision (samyak-darsana). This is 
attained by overcoming both the darsana-mohaniya 
and the anantanubandhi passions. Mithya-darsana, the 
first cause of bondage, is also overcome at this stage. ~ 

5. DeSa-virata: The state attained by receiving the vratas 
prescribed for a layman. Here avirati (non-restraint) is 
partially overcome by rendering the apratyakhyana- 
varana passions inoperative. 

6. Sarva-virata: The state attained by receiving the ma- 
havratas (total restraint) of the mendicant. Here avirati 
is fully overcome by bringing an end to the function of 
the pratyakhyanavarana passions. Due to the presence ~ 
of “carelessness,” this stage is also known as pramatta- 
virata. 

7. Apramatta-virata: The state in which pramada (care- 
lessness), the third cause of bondage, is overcome by 
means of dharmadhyana. . 

8. Apirva-karana 

9. Anivrtti-karana 

10. Siiksma-simparaya ) These three comprise the éreni 
(ladder), in which the aspirant may either suppress (upa- 
§ama) or eliminate (ksapana) the no-kasayas (secondary 
passions) and the subtle forms of the samjvalana pas- 
sions. 


11. 
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11. Upaganta-moha: The state attained through the sup- 
pression of the samjvalana passions; from here a fall to 
the. lower states is inevitable. Progress is possible only 
for those who are able to eliminate the passions, a pro- 
cess which must begin at the eighth gunasthana. 

12. Ksina-moha: The state in which even the subtle forms 
of samjvalana passions (that is, the remaining portion 
of mohaniya karma) are completely eliminated. Thus 
kasaya, the fourth cause of bondage, is overcome. The 
soul must now inevitably proceed to the higher stages. 

13. Sayoga-kevalin: The state of omniscience (kevalajnia- 
na), wherein the remaining three ghatiya (knowledge- 
obscuring, perception-obscuring, and energy-restricting) 
karmas are eliminated. This is the state of an arhat, 
kevalin, Jina, or Tirthankara. 

14. Ayoga-kevalin: The state attained by an arhat in the 
instant prior to his death. Here yoga (activity), the last 
cause of bondage, comes to an end. Death itself is ac- 
companied by elimination of the four aghatiya (feeling- 
producing, body-producing, longevity-determining, and 
environment-determining) karmas. 


-moxsa: This state, characteristic of the siddha (perfected 
being), involves total freedom from embodiment and 
thus is not included among the gunasthanas. 


IX 


Jaina Society through the Ages: 
Growth and Survival 


\ 
Causes for the Survival of Jaina Society 
In charting the Jaina path of purification, from its philo- 
sophical basis to the particulars of its actual practice, we 
have dealt with the very core of Jaina religious experience. 
The circumstances of Jainism as a social institution, func- 


tioning for over two millennia within the great cultural. 


mosaic of Indian life, have remained largely unexamined: 
indeed, such an examination would require a book in itself 
and lies mainly beyond the purview of this work. Never- 
theless, there are certain sociohistorical issues which are 
too significant to be passed over completely here. These 
issues revolve around the basic question of just how Jain- 
ism, alone among the non-Vedic gramana traditions, has 
been able to survive and prosper in India up to the present 
day. | 

Most of the antibrahmanical sects died out soon after 
the passing of their respective founders; even Buddhism, 
with its centers of learning in ruins and the Buddha himself 
being described by brahmanical writers as simply an avatar 
of Visnu, disappeared from the subcontinent by perhaps 
the fourteenth century. But the Jainas somehow managed 

1. Of the six titthiyas (Pali for Tirthankara) mentioned in the Samafiiapha- 


lasutta of the Dighanikaya (Pirana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, Ajita Kesakam- 
bali, Pakudha Kaccayana, Nigantha Nataputta, Safijaya Belatthiputta), only the 


Ajivikas and the Niganthas seem to have survived the deaths of their masters. - 


On the disappearance of the Ajivika sect, see Basham 1951: 187ff. On the decline 
of Buddhism in India, see Mitra 1954. For a contrast of the fortunes of Buddhism 
and Jainism, see P.S, Jaini, forthcoming (a). 
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to keep both their tradition and their community intact, 
despite the myriad forces operating against the continued 
existence of sc tiny a heterodox minority. Let us now con- 
sider certain of the factors underlying this rather puzzling 
phenomenon; whether or not we are able to come to some 
“explanation,” it may at least be possible to gain a better 
understanding of how Jainas, struggling as much for insti- 
tutional survival as for the attainment of the noble spiritual 
goals set forth by the Tirthankaras, ‘have in fact lived and 
applied (or failed to apply) their religious principles in 
the realm of everyday worldly experience. 


Royal Patronage 

A cardinal feature of the sramana movements which arose 
in India circa 550 B.c. was their emphasis upon the super- 
iority of the princely class (ksatriya), whether in a spiritual — 
context or a secular one.? Hence these movements tended — 
to find common cause with local kings, who were them- 
selves engaged in a constant fight against the claims to 
supremacy of the brahman class; while custom demanded 
that a king always be of ksatriya origin, he might all too 
easily find himself reduced to little more than a figurehead 
for his brahman ministers. Furthermore, by opening their 
ranks to members of any age group or caste (and, in the 
case of the Jainas, even to women), the sramana groups in 
fact created an entire separate society, parallel to the Vedic 
one. They were able to recruit large numbers of mendicant 
and lay followers and thus constituted a significant force— 
social, political, and economic, as well as spiritual—within 
the large cities where they were concentrated. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that Indian kings 
commonly formed alliances (in the form of generous pat- 
ronage or even outright conversion to the faith) with one 
or another of these groups. Such rulers may sometimes 
have acted out of genuine religious conviction, but often 


2. Recall the story of Mahavira's “change of womb,” and the prediction that 
Gautama would become either a saint or a great king (these two possibilities in 
fact represent two sides of the same kgatriya coin). 
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they simply aimed to strengthen their position against the 
powerful brahmanic elements with which they had to con- 
tend. Whatever motives might have been involved, it is 
clear that the granting or withholding of royal support 
often effectively determined a sect’s ability to survive in a 
given region. The Jaina movement was by no means an 
exception to this pattern; indeed, its development was 
from the beginning tied to the fortunes of various ruling 
houses, and it is in the rather remarkable ability of the 
Jainas to have repeatedly won kingly favor that we find 
the first important key to their long and relatively prosper- 
ous existence.* 

Whether or not one credits the suggestion that Mahavira 
himself was of royal blood, it does seem certain that even 
during his time the Niganthas were actively cultivating 
local monarchs, particularly King Srenika of Magadha. 
Though not a Jaina by birth, this king seems to have been 
converted by his wife Celana (perhaps an aunt of Maha- 
vira), and his capital at Rajagrha became the major center 
of Mahavira’s assembly. When Srenika’s throne was 
usurped by his son AjataSatru, however, Jaina influence 


*3. Several regional histories of the Jainas have appeared, each drawing 
upon the literary and inscriptional evidence of specific periods and locations. For 
the ancient era, beginning with Mahavira and ending with the Valabhi countil, 
one finds useful information in Smith’s work (1901) on the Jaina antiquities at 
Mathura and in B. L. Rice's collection (1909) of epigraphic materials from My- 
sore and Coorg. J.C. Jain (1947) presents a clear idea of the Jaina community 
as depicted in the canon; and J. P. Jain (1964) attempts a chronological survey of 
the main events preceding the onset of the medieval period. For this period itself, 
the best resources are C.J. Shah (1932) on Jainism in North India, and Saletore 
(1938) on developments in the south, especially during the Vijayanagara epoch. 
These are supplemented by Desai’s new collections of South Indian epigraphy 
(1957) and K. C. Jain‘s study of Jainism in Rajasthan (1963). Handiqui's critique 
of the Yasastilaka-campii (1949) offers new material concerning the interrelation 

\Of Jainas and Saivites around the tenth century. 

On the modern period, Stevenson's Heart of Jainism (1915), despite. the 
numerous defects arising from her Christian missionary zeal, is still the only 
study based on actual field work, in this case among the Svetambara Jaina com- 
munity of Gujarat. Sangave (1959) has collected a great deal of useful data per- 
taining to the kinds of social divisions typically found among both Svetambaras 
and Digambaras. Finally, Sharma has contributed an article (1976) on the Jainas 
as a minority in Indian society; and Nevaskar (1971) attempts to compare the 
Jaina role in India with that of the Quakers in the West. 
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siikieted a temporary decline in the area; Ajata$atru was 
rather pro-Buddhist,* and though Indian kings were duty- 
bound to support all religions, their active patronage of a 
particular sect invariably brought a tremendous increase 
in that sect’s power and prestige. This took the form not 
only of greater popularity among the common people, 
but also of material benefits (the king’s annual taxes from 
a particular village, for example, might be turned over to 
a mendicant community) and of access to the court, hence 
to the machinery of political power. 

AjataSatru’s line was soon replaced by the pro-Jaina 
Nanda dynasty;> the Nandas reigned until around 324 B.c., 
when they were swallowed up by the newly emerging em- 
pire of Candragupta Maurya. Candragupta is said to have 
become a disciple of the famous Jaina pontiff Bhadrabahu, 
and to have accompanied him on the southward migration 
described in Chapter I. Certain inscriptional evidence may 
support this claim;* in-any case, the period of Jaina ascen- 
dancy was fast drawing to a close, for the throne was soon 
to be occupied by Candragupta’s grandson Asoka, perhaps 
India’s greatest ancient king and an ardent patron of 
Buddhism. p 


4. Malalasekera 1937: I, 35. See above, Ch. VII n. 56. 

5. Parigistaparva: viii, 240. For a critical evaluation of this version, see 
Trautman 1971: 21-30. 

6. In light of the great distance separating the Mauryan capital from Shra- 
vanabelgola, where Bhadrabahu is claimed to have met his end (see Ch. I n. 6), 
certain critics have tended to discount the authenticity of this entire story. 
B.L. Rice, however, has discovered ASokan edicts in Mysore very close to the 
area in question, and he takes them as an indication that the Mauryan empire’ 
did extend this far south even in such ancient times. (B. L. Rice 1909: 1-16.) 
Hence, the possibility of Candragupta’s visit there cannot simply be rejected 
out of hand. 

7. Svetambara tradition holds that one Samprati, a grandson of Aéoka, 
succeeded to the throne and became an important benefactor of the Jainas, 
particularly in terms of increasing their influence among the Dravidian peoples 
of the Andhra region: Sampratié cintayamasa nisithsamaye ‘nyada/ anaryesv 
api sadhinam viharam vartayamy aham//89// . . . evam rajiio ‘tinirbandhad 
acaryaih ke ‘pi sadhavah/ vihartum adidigire tato ‘ndhradamiladisu//99// 
Parisistaparva: xi, 89-99. There is no inscriptional evidence to support this 
claim; even so, there is no reason to doubt that it rests upon at least some 
historical basis. 
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Thus the Jainas began slowly to move away from Ma- 
gadha, becoming established in various cities along the 
two great caravan routes; one of these led northwest, to- 
wards Delhi and Mathura, thence south and west through 
Saurashtra and into Gujarat, while the other followed the 
east coast southward into Kalinga (modern Orissa), finally 
reaching even to the Dravidian lands around Madras and 


Mysore. Migration along these routes increased greatly . 


around 150 B.c. with the advent of the Sunga dynasty, 
which brought with it a brahmanical resurgence and hard 
times for all non-Vedic groups in and around Magadha. 
The Kalinga area was more hospitable, at least initially; 
inscriptional evidence suggests that the installation of large 
Jina-images, patronage to Jaina monks, and other such 
works were known there as early as the second century 
B.C., especially in connection with a certain King Kharavela 
(see Chapter VII, n. 6). This king ostensibly took the vows 
of a layman, and described himself in terms that would 
become the ideal for many Jaina rulers in the future: 


Thus reigned that king of bliss . . . of prosperity . . . of 
dharma . . . worshipper of all religious orders, champion of 
shrines to all gods, possessor of invincible armies, adminis- 
trator of the rule of law, guardian of the law, executor of the 
law .. . having seen, heard, experienced, and done that 
which is good.® 


But in Kalinga too the Jainas eventually lost ground as 
they had in Magadha and were forced once again to seek 
the favor of other kings in distant regions. 

As for the northwest, a major ramana center seems to 
have developed in Mathura between 100 B.c. and a.p. 100; 


8. The inscription of King Kharevela begins with salutations to the arhats 
and siddhas, the two most auspicious figures for Jainas: “namo arahamtanam/ 
namo savasiddhanam/ Airena maharajena Mahameghavahanena . . . Kalim- 
gadhipatina siri Kharavelen2 . . ./ . . . khemaraja sa badharaja sa bhikhuraja 
dhamaraja pasamt sunamto anubhabamto kalanani gunavisesakusalo savapa- 
samdapiijako savadevayatana samkadrakarako . . . mahavijayo raja Kharave- 
lasiri.” Sahu 1964: I, 398-404. 
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the Sakas and Scythians who ruled the area around that 
time produced at least one Buddhist king (Kaniska), and 
were in general favorably disposed to nonbrahmanical 
groups. Many Jaina migrants continued on past Mathura, 
tending especially to settle in or around the city of Valabhi 
in Saurashtra; it was here that their canon was first put 
into written form. 

Valabhi served for many years as the primary location 
from which Jaina teachings were disseminated. Though 
the city housed many members of both Jaina sects, it even- 
tually became the main stronghold of the Svetambaras; 
large members of Digambara adherents, perhaps following 
their monks, moved to the coast of the Arabian Sea, thence 
into the Deccan, and finally even further south to Shra- 
vanabelgola (where Bhadrabahu had arrived so many 
years before). Others came to the same locale from Kalinga 
in the east. Thus by the fifth or sixth century a:situation 
had developed in which the ancient centers of Jaina power 
—Kalinga and the Ganges Valley—were almost totally 
bereft of Jaina elements, while at the same time the Jaina 
community itself had become irrevocably divided along 
geographical lines, Digambaras in the south (modern Ma- 
harashtra and Karnataka) and Svetambaras in the west 
(Gujarat, Rajasthan, and Punjab). These regional concen- 
trations prevail, for the most part, even today; although a 
certain number of Jaina communities can be found in every 
part of India, most members of the faith still live in or near 
one of the two “home areas” in which the migrants orig- 
inally settled. 


Jaina Royal Houses in Karnataka 

While numerous examples of Jaina involvement with ruling 
houses may be cited, perhaps the most striking is that per- 
taining to the Ganga dynasty in what is now Karnataka 
State. This dynasty was apparently established by a Di- 
gambara monk called Simhanandi, who somehow con- 
trived to set up one Madhava Kongunivarma as the local 
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ruler in A.D. 265.° Various fantastic legends surround the 
circumstances of this event, some suggesting that it in- 
volved the use of great occult powers by the monk. What- 
ever actually transpired, it does seem clear that Simhanandj 
commanded sufficient political influence to effectively 
function as a king-maker, and further that the subsequent 
Ganga rulers were all staunch Jainas. The fact that Jaina 
inscriptions simply report and do not condemn the monk’s 
activities—despite their obvious unsuitability for one who 
has taken the mahavratas—points out the moral ambiva- 
_ lence created by the need for royal support on the one 
hand and the demands of the spiritual life on the other. 
Whatever spiritually negative results Simhanandi may 
have brought upon himself by his behavior, there can be 
no doubt that he greatly benefited the Digambara com- 
munity as a whole. The Ganga dynasty, centered in the 


city of Gangavadi, provided almost seven centuries of 


uninterrupted pro-Jaina rule. 

_ With the need for repeated migration thus eliminated, 
Digambara life attained a degree of stability unprecedented 
in its history. Some of the Ganga kings went so far as to 
take the vratas and to meet their deaths in sallekhana ; most 
engaged in extensive temple building and generally at- 
tempted to follow the rules of kingship which Simhanandi 
himself had laid down for his protege: 


If you fail in what you have promised 

If you do not approve of the Jaina teachings 
If you seize the wife of another 

If you eat honey or flesh: 

If you form relationships with low people 

If you do not give your wealth to the needy 

If you flee from the battlefield 

Then your race will go to ruin.?° 


9. “Gangarajyamam madida Simhanandiacaryar,” quoted (from the Epi- 
graphica Carnatica: vii, no. 46, 139) in Saletore 1938: 11. 
10. Ibid.; 12. 
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It is interesting to note that, while this formula pro- 
motes ahimsa in the form of vegetarianism, it does not 
rule out warfare: another example of doctrine coming to 
terms with social and political reality. Indeed, military 
men were often strong supporters of the Jaina faith and 
were by no means excoriated for practicing their profes- 
sion. Most famous of such individuals was the Ganga 
general Camundaraya, a successful field commander who 
gained the Jaina epithet samyaktvaratnakara, meaning 
“ocean of true insight,” for commissioning erection of the 
great Bahubali image at Shravanabelgola in 948." 

Two other dynasties deserve mention in the context of 
Jaina history in South India. The first, that of the Rastra- 
kitas, ruled in the Deccan (just north of the Ganga king- 
dom) from the eighth until the twelfth century. One of its 
kings, known as Amoghavarsa, abdicated the throne 
around the year 800 in order to become a-mendicant dis- 
ciple of the farnous acarya Jinasena (circa 770-850); ‘an- 
other, called Indra IV, is said to have performed sallekhana 
at the Shravanabelgola shrine in 982.12 During the Rastra- 
kita period, Jaina adherents were able to establish a large 
number of cave temples dedicated to their Jinas; located 
in the Ellora hills near Ajanata, these can still be seen today, 
side by side with others sacred to the Buddhists and the 
Hindus. 

The second important dynasty arose in Karnataka as the 
successor to the Gangas. Once again the Jaina mendicant 
community seems to have been instrumental in its estab- 
lishment. A well-known legend, often represented in art, 
tells how at one time the monk Sudatta was in the com- 
pany of a local tribal chieftain called Sala, when suddenly 


11. Camundaraya was also a very able general and had won such titles as 
vairikulakaladanda (the club which brings death to the host of enemies), _ 
bhujavikrama (valliant in arms), and samara-Paragurama (the incarnation of 
Paragurama on the battlefield). Ibid.: 107ff. 

12. Ibid.: 105. 
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they were confronted by a raging tiger. Sudatta imme- 
diately handed over his staff and shouted “poy [smite him], 
Sala!” whereupon the animal was struck down and killed. 
This event apparently proved to be a great inspiration to 
the chieftain, who soon thereafter founded a Jaina king- 


dom and named it Poyasala (later Hoysala).!? The story is. 


especially interesting because it depicts a monk not only 
participating in worldly affairs, but even going so far as 
to encourage himsa. We may assume that with Ganga 
power in a state of decline, it behooved the Jaina elders to 
do whatever was necessary to ensure the continuation.of a 
government sympathetic to their cause; whether or not the 
tale of Sudatta has any basis in fact, the theme of doctrin- 
ally improper monkish involvement in the political for- 
tunes of the nation certainly rings true. 

The Hoysalas held sway in Karnataka until the four- 
teenth century, at which time they were absorbed into the 
brahmanical Vijayanagara empire.4 Thus the Jainas were 
forced out of whatever seats of power they had gained; 
even so, hundreds of years of uninterrupted royal patron- 
age had left them with sufficient wealth (particularly in 


the form of numerous well-endowed temples) to permit - 


their continued prosperous existence, albeit on the fringes 
rather than at the heart of prevailing society. 


Svetambara Jaina Rulers of Gujarat 

Members of the Svetambara community seem to have been 
less aggressive initially in seeking influence within the court 
than were their Digambara brethren; nevertheless, several 
incidents illustrate the fact that even in early times they 
were able to marshal strong political support when the 
‘need arose. A particularly famous story describes the re- 
sponse of the Svetambara dcarya Kalaka (first century 
B.C.) to the unpardonable behavior of a certain King Gar- 


13. Ibid.: 58-86. 
14. On the Jaina celebrities in the Vijayanagara empire, see ibid.: 366-387. 
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dabhila: of Ujjain. This king, whose name suggests that 
he may have been of Indo-Greek origin, apparently dis- 
played sexual interest in Kalaka’s sister, a Jaina nun. Ignor- 
ing the acarya’s remonstrations, Gardabhila ordered the 
woman brought to his harem and proceeded to have his 
way with her. Kalaka, outraged, went immediately to the 
neighboring Sahi kings (probably Scythians or Persians) 
and incited them to invade Ujjain, hoping to punish Gar- 
dabhila and to obtain the release of his sister. This chain 
of events led to the establishment of Sahi rule in Ujjain, a 
situation which continued until the triumph there of Vikra- 
maditya (said to be a Jaina) in A.D. 57.7° 

Perhaps inspired by Kalaka’s example (but more likely 
through having realized the tenuous sociopolitical position 
of so small a minority group as their own), Svetambaras 
began to actively pursue royal favor around the beginning 
of the Christian era. But it was not until the eighth century 
that a Jaina ruler came to power in West India. This was 
made possible when the orphan of a displaced Saivite royal 
lineage in Gujarat was found and raised by a Svetambara 
monk called Silagunasiri. Upon reaching-adulthood this 
_ orphan managed to regain his throne, taking the name 
Vanaraja and establishing a Jaina kingdom centered in 
Anahilanagara.’’ During his long reign (746-806), the 
Jainas moved into positions of great influence as ministers 
and financiers; thus they were able to establish a power 
base which remained relatively effective for many years, 
despite the fact that Vanaraja’s successors soon reverted 
to Saivism. 

At one point (mid-twelfth century) the Svetambaras 
even brought about a brief “golden age” of their own in 
the Saurashtra area. It seems that the Saivite king Jaya- . 
simha-Siddharaja died without an heir; after various ma- 


15. For a critical study of the Kalaka story, see Brown 1933. 

16. For evidence in support of this claim, see C.J. Shah 1932: 190ff. 

17. Account based on Hemacandra’s Kumarapalacarita, first reported by 
Colonel James Tod in 1839 (see Tod, repr. 1971: 149-155); Premi 1956: 481. 
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neuverings, the throne passed to a distant cousin called 
Kumarapala. This accession was engineered largely through 
the combined efforts of a certain Jaina minister and the 
great acarya Hemacandra.'* Kumarap§ala was at that time 
already deeply in Hemacandra’s debt, for the latter had 
once saved him from execution at the hands of Jayasimha- 
Siddharaja’s minions by hiding him in the monastery (sup- 
posedly beneath a pile of holy manuscripts). Thus we can- 
not be absolutely sure whether his actions as king sprang 
mainly from a sense of obligation or reflected a sincere 
commitment to the Jaina world-view. In any case, Kuma- 
rapala took the anuvratas of a layman, forbade the sacri- 
fice of animals in his kingdom, and built a large number 
of temples in honor of the Jinas. His rule ended with the 
Muslim invasions of 1165; though the dynasty was even- 
tually restored, it once again became firmly Saivite in its 
sympathies, and no other Jaina king ever arose. The Sve- 
tambara community did retain a certain measure of pollit- 
ical and economic influence in the. kingdom, but for the 
most part its members contented themselves with local 
affairs, religious activities centering around their many 
wealthy temples, and the promotion of amari (prohibition 
of animal sacrifice) in the Muslim kingdoms of the north.° 


18. For a biography of Hemacandra, see Buhler 1889 (tr. Patel 1936); for 
a complete bibliography, see Sharma 1975. On Kumiarapila, see Alsdorf 1928; 
and Satyaprakash 1972. 

19. Jainas have taken great pride in the degree to which they have been 
able to gain political support for the practice of ahimsa, even among non-Indian 
kings whose own religions were in no way opposed to the killing of animals. The 
most striking example of this phenomenon took place in the late sixteenth 
century, when the Mughal potentate Akbar (1556-1605) became closely involved 
with a famous Svetambara monk called Hiravijaya-Siri. According to the 
historian Vincent Smith, the Sari “persuaded the Emperor to release prisoners 
and caged birds, and to prohibit the killing of animals on certain “days. In the 
following year (1583) those orders were extended, and disobedience to them was 
made a capital offence. Akbar renounced his much-loved hunting and restricted 
the practice of fishing.” Smith adds that “Akbar’s action in abstaining almost 
wholly from eating meat and in issuing stringent prohibitions, resembling those 
of Aéoka, restricting to the narrowest limits the destruction of animal life, 
certainly was taken in obedience to the doctrine of his Jain teachers.” Smith 
1917: 119-120. 

Preoccupation of the Jainas with efforts of this sort was not restricted to the 


- 
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Jainas and the Class/Caste System 

(Varna/Jati Vyavastha) 

The Jainas were by no means alone in their ability to gain 
royal patronage; Buddhists, in particular, often received 
lavish support for extended periods, perhaps to an even 
greater degree than did their Nigantha rivals. And yet, as 
we have noted, Buddhism as a social institution could not 
withstand the combined onslaught of Muslim invasion and 
Hindu devotional fervor in the twelfth century; its devel- 
opment thereafter was limited to the Himalayan states, 
Southeast Asia, and the Far East. Thus, while the support 
of ruling houses was extremely important, it was not in 
itself sufficient to ensure a sect’s long-term survival. Clear- 
ly, one must look further to discover the factors that 
enabled Jainism to endure while its closest counterparts 
disappeared from the scene. 

A comparative examination of the great bodies of Bud- 
dhist and Jaina literature initially gives a rather striking 
impression of similarity. In particular, both traditions pro- 
duced numerous works presenting the teachings of their 
respective founders and elucidating the complex systems 
‘which developed therefrom. For the Buddhists, however, 
dealing with philosophical issues seems to have become 
the chief preoccupation of the learned acaryas. Jaina teach- 
ers, while also deeply interested in such questions, never- 
theless showed equal or perhaps even greater concern with 
the creation of works intended for the ordinary layperson. 
We have already seen, for example, the kind of systematic 
instructions for lay conduct set forth in the $ravakacara 
texts. Virtually nothing of similar nature and scope was 
produced by Buddhist authors.?° 


Mughal court. (See Majmudar 1969.) They have brought similar pressures to 

bear whenever and wherever it has been possible for them to do so; the most 

recent example is their successful drive, during the 2,500th anniversary of Maha- 
vira’s nirvana, to ban animal sacrifice in nearly every Indian state. 

. 20. Williams (1963) lists more than forty Jaina texts on lay discipline. Thera- 

vada Buddhists apparently came up with only one such work, the Updsakajana- 

lamkara of Ananda (twelfth century); the concern of the Mahayana tradition 
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On the social level, an analogous distinction prevailed. 
Whereas Buddhist monks congregated in great scholastic 
enclaves (Nalanda and Vikramaigila, for example), Jaina 
holy men remained relatively dispersed in their temples, 
constantly in close touch with the many laymen, who wor- 
shipped there. Indeed, the very term “Buddhist” originally 
referred only to those who had donned the yellow robes; 
the rich merchants and others who supported these monks 
and nuns were said to gain merit through generosity, but 
they probably never participated fully in either the organi- 
zation or the religious practice of the Buddhist community. 
Such a situation never prevailed in Jainism; from earliest 
times the complete integration of lay followers into the 
religious life was strongly emphasized. As Weber has ac- 
curately observed, the Jainas were - 


. . . perhaps the first, certainly . . . among the older confes- 
sions of cultured intellectuals who were . . . successful in 
carrying out the typical dualistic organization . . . : the com- 


munity of monks as the nucleus, the laity (upasaka, adorers) 
as a community under the religious rule of the monks.?? 


There can be little doubt that this high degree of lay in- 
volvement was significant in enabling Jainism to persevere 
amidst a veritable sea of Hindu influence. Furthermore, 
as observed in the tale of Ananda, a Jaina’s identification 
with his community could often be carried to extraordi- 
nary lengths; for example, Ananda’s pledge not only to 
refuse alms to non-Jaina mendicants, but even to avoid, 
whenever possible, any teachers, practitioners, or places 
of worship associated with other traditions. 

But'such behavior could not have been the general rule; 
we can. assume that this “exclusivist” trend was ordinarily 
tempered by the necessity of dealing with the larger society 
outside, Whether involved in a government career (politics, 
the military), influence-gathering in the court, or simply 
with lay matters found literary expression only in a small portion of Santideva's 


Siksasamuccaya (ninth century). 
21. Weber 1958: 196. 
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the pursuit of business or pleasure, Jainas were constantly 
forced to mingle with non-Jaina elements, hence to con- 
front systems of custom and belief which invariably called 
their own into question. It fell to the Jaina acaryas to strike 
a reasonable balance between these two priorities—on the 
one hand, the perpetuation of orthodoxy, perhaps best 
achieved through enforced isolation; on the other, the need 
for fruitful intercourse with Hindu society. They appear to 
have handled the task with considerable skill and wisdom, 
compromising often with heretical practices but always 
striving (and usually managing) to retain the spirit of their 
own tradition. This phenomenc. was perhaps most ob- 
vious among Digambaras in the south, owing to their 
heavy involvement, both social and political, with non- 
Jaina society; but it sometimes occurred among Svetam- 
baras as well. | 

Considering the Digambara case as an example,-we find 
that elders of the community allowed cautious “integration” 
with the surrounding Hindu populace in three main ways: 
by adopting certain local customs outright, by reinter- 
preting the doctrine of the caste system so that Jaina society 
could be organized along the lines similar to those of its 
neighbors, and by instituting new sets of ceremonial prac- 
tices, called kriyas, which pertained to the changing phases 
of secular life. As for the first of these, the Jaina attitude 
towards the incredible diversity of social forms which they 
encountered during their years of migration and coloniza- 
tion is well expressed by the following dictum: “All world- 
ly practices [those not related to salvation] are valid for 
the Jainas, as long as there is neither loss of pure insight 
nor violation of the vratas.”22 Thus a Jaina layman could, 
in general, adopt the day-to-day patterns of life in a given 
area—staple foods, gift-giving customs, holidays, clothing, 
the language—with a clear conscience. 


22. dvau hi dharmau grhasthanam laukikah paralaukikah/ lokasrayo 
bhaved adyah parah syad agamaérayah// . . . sarva eva hi Jainanam prama- 
nam laukiko vidhih/ yatra samyaktvahanir na yatra na vratadisanam// Upa- 
sakadhyayana: k 477-480. 
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One such pattern, however, presented special problems 
to the acaryas; while its observance was universal among 
Hindu communities, thus putting strong pressure upon 
other groups to conform thereto, the doctrine upon which 
it was based stood in sharp contradiction to Jaina scripture. 
This was of course the caste system, which in Hindu terms 
placed all persons into one of four fixed social classes 
(brahman, ksatriya, vaigya, or Sidra), classes determined 
by birth and said to have originated as part of the divine 
creation of the world. 


The traditional Jaina denial of a theistic creation, as well 
as of brahmanic supremacy in either the spiritual or the 
secular realm, has already been noted. Jaina teachers had 
to develop a system that would not violate these basic 
tenets. This feat was accomplished largely through the 
ingenuity and literary skill of the acdrya Jinasena, whose 
massive Adipurana was nothing less than a Jaina version 
of the history of the world. Exploiting the rich potential- 
ities in the tale of Rsabha, the first king and the first 
Tirthankara, Jinasena made of this figure a virtual “Jaina 
Brahma,” one who pronounced a set of “Jaina Vedas” 
and, most germane to the present discussion, instituted 
the division of the castes. Rsabha’s status, reflected in such 
epithets as prajapati (lord of creatures) and ddi-deva (first 
lord), became that of “creator” in a sense acceptable to 
Jaina tradition; he was not held to have made the world, 
but he did supposedly create the organization of human 
society.23 | 

As for the castes, these are depicted not as part of the 
cosmic order but as a system politically imposed upon the 
single jati (birth or destiny) to which all human beings 
belong.” Jinasena' tells us that Rsabha, while still a lay- 
man, responded to the excessive lawlessness and disorder 


‘23. On the Vaisnava attempts to integrate Rsabha into the Bhagavata cult, 
see Srimad Bhagavata: V, i-v; and P. S. Jaini 1977a. 


24. manusyajatir ekaiva jatinamodayodbhava/ vrttibhedahitad bhedac 
caturvidhyam ihaénute// AP: xxxviii, 45. 
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prevalent among the people of those ancient times by tak- 
ing up arms and assuming the powers of a king: thus was 
_ established the ksatriya caste. The vaigya (merchant) and 
Sidra (craftsman) castes arose subsequently as the new 
king invented different means of livelihood and as people 
were trained in various arts and crafts. It is significant that 
Jainas place these events prior to the time of Rsabha’s at- 
tainment of Jinahood, thereby emphasizing the mundane 
and conventional nature of caste distinctions.?5 | 

The point is made especially clear with regard to the 
establishment of the priestly class; all Jaina sources agree 
that this was done not by Rsabha at all, but by his. son 
Bharata. Bharata became the first cakravartin after his 
father had reached enlightenment and had established the 
tirtha, the path of Jaina practice, for our age. In order to 
determine the level of religious devotion and diligence 
among those who had taken the lay vows prescribed by 
this path, the young king arranged a kind of “ahimsa-test.” 
Bharata had the courtyard of his palace strewn with fresh 
flowers and sprouting grain; then he invited the citizens 
for a feast on a sacred day. Those who were careless in 
the observance of their vows walked across the courtyard, 
disregarding the vegetable life beneath their feet. Those 
who were most virtuous refused to enter the palace lest 
they should harm the growing things and violate the vow 
of ahimsa. 

The latter group Bharata then invited to enter by a suit- 
able path; honoring each of its members, he encouraged — 
them to accept one or more of the pratimas (thereby com- 
ing closer to the discipline of a monk), In recognition of 
their new status he gave them the title dvija, twice-born: 
this was confirmed by a ceremonial investiture with sacred 


25. asir magih krsir vidya vanijyam éilpam eva ca/ karmanimani sodha 
syuh prajajivanahetavah// tatra vrttim prajanam hi sa bhagavan matikauéalat/ 
upadiksat sarago hi sa tadasij jagadguruh// . . . utpaditas trayo varnas tada 
tenddivedhasa/ ksatriya vanijah sidrah ksatratranadibhir gunaih// Ibid.: xvi, 
179 1483 
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threads, indicating the number of pratimas that each had 
assumed.”* Speaking of such dvijas, Jinasena states that 
these are indeed the true children. of the Jina and thus 
deserve to be called deva-brahmana, divine brahmans 
worthy of worship. Perhaps anticipating a hostile reaction 
to this notion of “Jaina-brahmans” from members of the 
traditional brahman caste, he adds: 


Now should a so-called brahman through his variity of birth 
confront him [a Jaina-brahman] and say: Well, sir, did you 
suddenly become a god [deva] today? Are you not the son 
of so-and-so, is not your mother daughter of so-and-so, that 
you should put your nose in the air and dare to walk about 
ignoring a person like me? What great miracle happened to 
you by your initiation into the Jaina order?—you still walk 
on earth and not in the sky! Let him be told: Please listen, 
you so-called brahman, to our divine origin. Lord Jina is 


_ our father, and his pure knowledge is our womb. We are 
therefore truly born as gods, but if you find others of simi-- 


lar description, be free to call them also by the same title.?” 


26. ye ‘nuvratadhara dhira dhaureya grhamedhinam/ tarpaniya hi te ‘sma- 
bhir ipsitair vasuvahanaih// iti niScitya rajendrah satkartum ucitan iman/ 
pariciksigsur ahvasta tada sarvan mahibhujah// sadacarair nijair istair anujivi- 
bhir anvitah/ adyasmat utsave yiyam ayateti prthak prthak// haritair ahkuraih 
puspaih phalaié cakirnam anganam/ samrad acikarat tesam pariksayai svave- 
$mani// tesv avrata vind samgat praviksan nrpamandiram/ tan ekatah samut- 
sarya Sesan ahvayayat prabhuh// te tu svavratasiddhyartham ihamana mahan- 


vayah/ naisuh praveSanam tavad yavad ardrankurah pathi// . . . santy 
evanantaéo jiva haritesv ankuradisu/ nigota iti sarvajfiam devasmabhih érutam 
vacah// . .’. iti tadvacanat sarvan so ‘bhinandya drdhavratan/ . . . tesam 


krtani cihnani sitraih padmahvayan nidheh/ upattair brahmasitrahvair ekady- 
ekadaéantakaih// gunabhimikrtad bhedat kIrptayajfiopavitinam/ satkarah kri- 
yate smaisam avrataé ca bahih krtah// Ibid.: xxxviii, 8-22. 

27. atha jatimadavesat kaécid enam dvijabruvah/ briyad evam kim adyaiva 
devabhiyam gato bhavan// tvam amusyayanah kin na kim te ‘mba ‘musya 
putrika/ yenaivam unnaso bhitva yasy asatkrtya madvidhan// jatih saiva 
kulam tac ca so ‘si yo ‘si pragetanah/ tathdpi devatatmanam atmanam manyate 
bhavan// devatatithipitragnikaryesvaprayato bhavan/ gurudvijatidevanam 
pranamac ca paranmukhah// diksam jainim prapannasya jatah ko ‘tigayas tava/ 
yato ‘dyapi manusyas tvam padacari mahim sprsan// ity uparidhasamram- 
bham upalabdhah sa kenacit/ dadaty uttaram ity asmai vacobhir yuktipesa- 
laih// riyatam bho dvijammanya tvaya ‘smad divyasambhavah/ jino janayita 
‘smakam jfianam garbho ‘tinirmalah// tatrarhatim tridha bhinnam saktim 
traigunyasaméritam/ svasatkrtya samudbhita vayam samskarajanmana// 
ayonisambhavas tena devd eva na manugah/ vayam, vayam ivanye ‘pi santi cet 
briihi tadvidhan// Ibid.: xxxix, 108-116. 
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The rise among Digambaras of a class of “Jaina brah- 
mans,” individuals entrusted with care of the temples and 
the performance of elaborate rituals, was noted earlier, 
in Chapter VII. Whether this class originated, as Jinasena 
suggests, with a group of ordinary laymen who were on 

_the basis of great merit or spiritual advancement appointed 
to such positions—or perhaps with a group of traditional 
brahmans who were converted to Jainism—we cannot be 
sure. It is clear, however, that the Jaina-brahmans even- 
tually developed into a caste nearly as rigid as its Hindu 
counterpart; membership became strictly hereditary, and 
the range of rituals requiring the “supervision” of one of 
these “specialists” was greatly expanded. Faithful Digam- 
baras in the south even today regard Jaina-brahmans as 
descendants of those honored by Bharata at the beginning 
of human civilization; Hindu brahmans are of course 
labeled “renegades” or “apostates,” brahmans who have 
“fallen away from the true path.”’28 

Thus the Jainas converted the varna system into what 
was for them an acceptable form. The role of theistic crea- 
tion was eliminated, and the existence of a class of “spir- 
itually superior laymen” analogous to the Hindu brahmans 
was justified on the basis of conduct, rather than of some 
irrevocable cosmic order. This second accomplishment 
was perhaps most important, for it allowed the community 
to have its own secular “priests” while still rejecting the 
supposed supremacy of the traditional brahman caste. 


Jaina Integration of the Hindu Samskaras 
Jinasena’s efforts to “Jaina-ize” certain pan-Indian social 
norms were by no means confined to the area of varna. He 
also addressed himself to rituals celebrating the important 
events of everyday life: birth, marriage, and so forth. Prior 
to the appearance of the Adipurana, Jaina writings on lay 
28. This was prophesied by Rsabha: tatah kaliyuge ‘bhyarne jativadavale- 
patah/ bhrastacarah prapatsyante sanmargapratyanikatam// te ‘mi jatimada- 


vista vayam lokadhika iti/ pura duragamair lokam mohayanti dhanagay4// 
Ibid.: xli, 47-48. 
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conduct dealt only with the vratas and pratimas, in other 
words, with matters of a specifically spiritual nature. 
Hence it seems likely that until Jinasena’s time, important 
secular ceremonies among Jainas of both sects were simply 
taken directly from the traditional Hindu samskaras (rites); 
indeed, Hindu brahmans may often have been called upon 
to perform such ceremonies, especially those pertaining 
to marriage. Jinasena must have perceived the dangers 
inherent in this tendency, for such blatant penetration of 


Hindu practices into those activities which formed the very © 


heart of secular existence could only contain the seeds of 
Jainism’s eventual and irrevocable absorption by the Hin- 
. du community. | . 
We have already seen how the Jaina acaryas had to walk 
a thin line between the need for social intercourse with 
non-Jainas and the dangers that invariably accompanied 
such contact. This problem was further complicated by 


the fact that brahmanical society, while traditionally toler-. 


ant of doctrinal heterodoxy, has often shown marked hos- 
tility towards deviation from accepted patterns of social 
behavior. So it was that those Jainas who held positions of 
power in the larger non-Jaina society must have found it 
to their advantage to encourage at least a surface similarity 


between the everyday conduct of their own community . 


and: that of the Hindu majority. Such similarity would 
have served not only to reduce intercommunity friction, 
but also to raise the status of the politically or financially 
prominent Jaina in the eyes of his brahmanical counter- 
parts. The work of Jinasena, therefore, can perhaps be best 
understood as an attempt to deal with this situation, to 


devise a system whereby Jainas would evidence apparent © 


conformity with Hindu practices and yet somehow remain 
uniquely Jaina. It seems, moreover, that he was eminently 
successful in this endeavor; whereas scholars from outside 


29. “It is in the Adi-purdna that the first description of these is to be found 
. . » For the first time in Jaina history the rites de passage are incorporated in 


the religious framework instead of being thrust aside as proper only for the , 


deéacara .. .” Williams in JY: 274-275. 
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the Jaina community have often observed that Jainas are 
“indistinguishable from Hindus” and should not be con- 
sidered an independent group at all, Jainas themselves 
have adamantly denied any such claim, insisting again and 
again that they are not and never have been Hindus in any 
meaningful sense of the term.*° 

The reality beneath these divergent views is perhaps to 
be sought in an examination of the actual rules for secular 
life prescribed by Jinasena. We have seen, for example, 
that a Jaina varna system was developed on the Rsabha- 
Bharata legend; Jinasena even went so far as to incorporate 
a brahmanical prejudice by asserting that members of the 
Sudra varna were excluded from certain higher religious 
practices. With regard to marriage customs, he again fol- 
lowed the Hindu model, allowing men to marry women of 
a lower caste, but not vice versa. The five essential ele- 
ments of Hindu ritual—presence of a deity, availability of 
a priest capable of invoking that deity, use of a holy chant 
or mantra, ritual offering, and most important, holy fire— 
were all made a part of Jaina ceremonies as well. Finally, 
the sixteen Hindu samskaras were incorporated almost in 
their entirety, becoming part of a larger list of fifty-three 
kriyas (actions) which marked all the important events of 
life.*1 It is true that these practices are clearly brahmanical 


30. The term “Hindu” is employed in several ways. Asa cultural designation, 
it becomes almost synonymous with “Indian”; thus we have “Hindu drama,” 
“Hindu poetry,” and the like. From the constitutional standpoint, it includes all 
Indians save those belonging to the several religious minorities which have their 
roots in foreign traditions— Muslims, Christians, and Zoroastrians (Parsis)—and 
who are thus eligible for special privileges under the law. It is clear that in both 
these senses even Jainas must be classified as Hindus. Speaking within a purely 
religious context, however, the term denotes only those theistic movements or 
traditions which are either of Vedic origin or have long since been incorporated 
into the brahmanical fold. Jainism, as the sole surviving example of the Sramana 
religions once prevalent in the Ganges Valley (see Ch. I n. 2), meets neither of 
these criteria. It is in this context, then, that the Jaina claim to non-Hindu status 
must be understood. For more light on this controversy, see V. R. Gandhi 1893: 
15; J. L. Jaini 1916a; C.R. Jain 1926; Chopade 1946; R.N. Shah 1950; Sangave 
1959: 267-270. | 

31. On the variant enumerations of these samskaras, see Pandey 1969: 23. 
The standard list is as follows: 1) garbhadhana (conception); 2) pumsavana 
(quickening of a male child); 3) simantonnayana (hair-parting); 4) jatakarma 
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in appearance; the meaning-scheme which underlies their 
performance, however, is one which no Hindu could even 
begin to accept. so 

Consider for example, the meaning of the term dvija. 
Among Hindus this denotes a status which is available 
only to members of the three higher varnas, and which 
may be attained simply by undergoing a ceremony of 
initiation (upanayana); dvijahood is, in other words, here 
seen as a rather automatic perquisite of the higher castes. 
For Jainas, however, becoming a dvija requires the taking 
of certain lay vows (at least the eight milagunas) in addi- 
tion to mere initiation; hence there must be a more radical 
transformation of conduct than that entailed by the brah- 
manical upanayana. , 

As stated earlier, moreover, Jinasena took up the Hindu 
bias against Stidras. This is true to the extent that he denied 
the possibility of their becoming mendicants, as well as 
withholding from them the right to receive the sacred 
threads indicative of a dvijahood.?? Even so, a sharp dis- 
tinction remained between the Jaina Sidra and his Hindu 
counterpart. Whereas the latter was given no samskaras 
whatsoever, the former typically performed nearly all the 
lay ceremonies and.could even attain the quasi-mendicant 


(birth ceremony); 5) namakarana (name-giving); 6) niskramana (first outing); 
7) annaprasana (first feeding); 8) ciidakarana (tonsure); 9) karnavedha (boring 
the ears); 10) vidyarambha (learning the alphabet); 11): upanayana (initiation); 
12) vedarambha (beginning of Vedic study); 13) keganta (shaving the beard); 
14) samavartana (end of studentship); 15) vivdha (marriage ceremony); 16) 
antyesti (funeral ceremony). For the Jaina lists, see below, n. 40. 

32. adiksarhe kule jata vidyaéilpopajivinah/ etesam upanityddisamskaro 
nabhisammatah// tesam syad ucitam lingam svayogyavratadharinam/ eka$a- 
takadhdritvam samnydsamaranavadhi// AP: xl, 170-171. Recent research by 
the Digambara scholar Phoolchandra (1963) has led to the conclusion that this 
view originated with Jinasena; it does not appear to have been held by previous 
acaryas, and it was certainly never preached by Mahavira. It is thus non- 
canonical, and not to be considered binding upon modern Jainas. Similarly, 
the idea of class (varna) in general, and of the caste (jati) of Jaina-brahmans in 
particular, should not be understood as fundamental Jaina doctrine. These class 
distinctions were, as we have seen (n. 25 above), established by Rsabha and 
Bharata when they were still worldly kings and not yet spiritual leaders; such 
distinctions are thus of a sociopolitical nature and cannot be taken as valid on 
the religious level. 
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status of an ailaka. Thus, although Jinasena’s rules prohib- 
ited a Sidra from becoming either a dvija or a monk, they 
did not prevent him from taking an active role in most 
aspects of the religious life of the community. 

Next it must be understood clearly what is meant by the 
Jainas’ use of the five ritual elements referred to above. 

1. The deity: As noted with reference to piija (see Chap- 
ter VII), the worship of an image or “invoking” of a holy 
figure by the Jaina has a far different signification than 
does a similar act carried out by a Hindu. The Jinas take 
the place of Hindu gods, but do not play a similar role in 
the Jaina ritual; they are seen as noble examples of the 
highest state to which man-can aspire, and never as ista- 
devata, the personal deity with whom one can enter into 
an intimate relationship. Although a Jina may be referred 
to as deva, this is never construed as an avatar; for Jainas, 
in other words, no deity is ever present in a real sense.** 

2. The priest: The Hindu creation myth describes the 
origin of the four varnas from various parts of the body of 
Prajapati, the Creator. It is on the basis of this myth, in 
which their own lineage is said to proceed from the mouth 
of the Lord, that brahmans have claimed a special status 
relative to the gods: only they are fit to communicate, in 
a ritual context, with the powers of the nonhuman realm. 
The position of a Jaina-brahman, however, carries with it 
no such status; it is, as we have seen, a purely occupational 
(albeit hereditary) role.** A “brahmanical” caste conceived 
in this way, then, does not constitute true Hinduization; 
indeed, it undercuts the very assumptions upon which the 
Hindu conception of brahmanhood is based. 

3. The offering: Jinasena reduced the himsa inherent in 


33. For the role of the s4sana-devatas, which may seem to contradict this 
view, see Ch. VII nn. 13-14. . 

34. brahmané ‘sya makham 4sid bahi rajaniah krt4h/ ard tad asya yad 
vaisyah padbhy4m éiidré ajayata// Reveda: x, 90, 12. Jinasena is emphatic in 
his claim that the Jaina “dvijas” are not part of the Vedic “varna” system: 
viguddhavrttayas tasmaj Jaina varnottama dvijah/ varnantahpatino naite jagan- 
manya iti sthitam// AP: xli, 142. 
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Vedic sacrifice simply by stipulating that for Jainas only 
plants or milk products could be “offered” to the Jinas. 
And again, the whole relation of the “offering” to the 
“deity” is changed. Nothing is “received,” no one is “pro- 
pitiated”; the flowers or fruit laid upon the altar serve 
simply to honor the memory of the Jina, to reaffirm his 
exalted status as a model for human behavior. 

4. The mantra: Jinasena provides a set of seven holy 
chants,*° any of which is (with minor changes) applicable 
to nearly all ritual occasions. These chants are for the most 
part simply variations on the pafica-namaskaras or the 
catuh-Saranas and thus do not even make the pretence of 
“invoking” any of the “deities” associated with Hindu rites. 
The jati-mantra, for example, is typically recited during 
the celebration of a Jaina birth-ceremony: 


I take refuge in one who is born [has realized] the truth 
I take refuge in the mother [the enlightenment] of the 
arhats 

I take refuge in the sons [the disciples] of the arhats 

I take refuge in those whose knowledge is infinite 

I take refuge in those who have reached the incomparable 
birth [who have attained the state of a kevalin, and 
will thus become siddhas after death] 

I take refuge in the three “jewels” 

O Sarasvati [the goddess of knowledge—that is, a per- 
sonified way of referring to kevalajfana], you who are 
embodiment of knowledge,, the embodiment of true 
insight, may this ritual redound to the service of those 
who have attained the high status [the siddhas, arhats, 
and so on], may it eliminate [the possibility of] pre- 
mature death [may he live long].*° 


35. See Ibid.: xl, 1-77, 

36. satyajanmanah garanam prapadyami, arhajjanmanah saranam pra- 
padyami, arhanmatuh éaranam prapadyami, arhatsutasya garanam prapadyami, 
anddigamanasya éaranam prapadyami, anupamajanmanah éaranam prapadya- 
mi, ratnatrayasya éaranam prapadydmi, he samyagdrsre,- he samyagdrste, he 
jhanamirte, he jfianamirte, he sarasvati, he sarasvati, svaha, sevaphalam 
safparamasthanam bhavatu, apamrtyuvinaéanam bhavatu. jatimantro ‘yam 
amnato jatisamskarakaranam/ Ibid.: xl, 31. 
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The dependence of this formula upon that of the pajica- 
namaskara is very clear; moreover, Vedic or brahmanical 
mantric elements are conspicuously absent. 

5. The holy fire (agni): No ancient Sramana sect re- 
garded any of the material elements (earth, water, air, fire) 
as sacred; hence they gave no great importance to fire in 
their ritual activities. Jinasena seems to have been the first 
$ramana acarya to elevate fire to a “holy” status; but his 
rationale for doing so, as we might expect, could easily 
be considered blasphemy from the Hindu point of view. 
Speaking on this question, he says: | 


Fire has no inherent sacredness, and no divinity. But because 
of its contact with the divine body of the arhat [at the time of 
his cremation], it can be considered pure. Therefore, the best 
~ among the dvijas make offerings into it. Such worship of the 
fire, like the worship of places made sacred by a saint's having 
attained nirvana there, is not in any way blameworthy. By 
the twice-born, however, fire is to be considered suitable for 
worship only on a conventional level. It is in this wise that 
Jainas worship fire as part of their worship of the Jinas.°’ 


Jinasena also asserts that three fires (corresponding, at 
least in name, to the garhapatya, Ghavaniya, and daksina 
fires of the Hindu Srauta ritual) should be set up by the 
Jaina-brahmans at the beginning of any ceremony. Ex- 
panding the idea stated above, he suggests that each of 
these flames derive a certain holiness as a result of the role 
played by fire in three great. events: the cremations of 
Rsabha and other Tirthankaras, of the ganadharas, and 
finally of all other kevalins of our age.** By lighting three 


37. na svato ‘gneh pavitratvam devataripam eva va/ kintv arhaddivya- 
mirtijyasambandhat pavano ‘nalah// tatah pijangatam asya matva ‘rcanti 
dvijottamah/ nirvanaksetrapijavat tatpaja ‘to na dusyati// vyavaharanaya- 
pekga tasyes{a pijyata dvijaih/ Jainair adhyavaharyo ‘yam nayo ‘dyatve ‘grajan- 
manah/ / Ibid.: xl, 88-90. 

38. trayo ‘gnayah praneyah syuh karmarambhe dvijottamaih/ ratnatritaya- 
samkalpad agnindramukutodbhavah// tirthakrt-ganabhrc-chesakevaly-anta- 
mahotsave/ pijahgatvam samasadya pavitratvam upagatah// kundatraye pra- 
netavyas traya ete mahagnayah/ garhapaty-ahavaniya-daksinagni-prasiddha- 
yah// asminn agnitraye pijam mantraih kurvan dvijottamah/ ahitagnir iti jieyo 
nityejya yasya sadmani// Ibid.: xl, 82-85. The Svetémbara tradition agrees 
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fires, then, a Jaina pays homage to the memory of these 
departed ones who reached the highest goal. Two things 
must be noted here: First, it is not the fire qua fire that 
becomes the object of worship, but rather those beings of 
whom one is reminded by association therewith. Second, 
the source of whatever holiness fire does “possess” is based 
upon its function in a funereal context; although it has 
become “pure” by contact with holy beings, the point is 
nevertheless made that this contact took place only with 
the dead bodies of those beings. Thus we find Jinasena not 
only denying the divinity of agni, but even linking any 
religious significance attributed to fire with something that 
is for Hindus ritually impure in the extreme: the funeral 
pyre.>? 
As for the specific kriyas to be performed in the course 
of a lifetime, Jinasena was not ‘content to simply take over 
the Hindu samskaras. He supplemented them with almost 
forty additional events worthy of being marked by a cere- 
mony.*° Certain of these differ in important ways not only 


substantially with the above belief as can be seen from Hemaeandra’s account 
of Rsabha’s funeral ceremony: pracinabarhih pracinacitayam svaminas tanum/ 
§anakaih sthapayamasa svaputra iva krtyavit// citayam daksinatyayam iksva- 
kukulajanmanam/ vapimsi sthapayanti sma sanabhaya ivamarah// anyesam 
anagaranam Sarirany apare surah/ praticinacitayam tu samicinavido nyadhuh// 
atra gotrabhidadesan nakono ‘gnikumarikah/ citasu tasu tatkalam agnikayan 
vicakrire// . . . margantah $ravaka devair dattakundatrayagnayah/ tatah 
prabhrty abhivams te brahmand agnihotrinah// TSPC: I, vi, 546-556. 

39. Related to the Jaina notion that the arhat’s funeral pyre is sacred was 
their practice of stipa worship, a common phenomenon among éramanas. 
Although this practice has died out in India, it is still found elsewhere among 
Buddhists, who were its main proponents even in ancient times. Worship of 
relics, however, has remained unknown within the brahmanical tradition. 
Regarding stiipa worship among the Jainas, see above, Ch. VII n. 9. 

40. Jinasena enumerates fifty-three kriyas, as follows: adhanam priti-supriti 


dhrtir modah priyodbhavah/ namakarma-bahiryana-nisadyah praganam ta- | 


tha// vyustié ca keSavapaé ca lipisamkhyanasangrahah/ upanitir vratamcarya 
vratavataranam tatna// vivaho varnalabhaé§ ca kulacarya. grhigita/ prasantis 
ca grhatyago diksadyam jinardpata// maunadhyayanavrttatvam tirthakrt- 
tvasya bhavana/ gurusthanabhyupagamo ganopagrahanam tatha// svagurus- 
thanasamkr4ntir nissangatvatmabhavana/ yoganirvanasampraptir yoganirva- 
nasadhanam// indropapadabhisekau vidhidanam sukhodayah/ indratyagava-~ 
tarau ca hiranyotkrstajanmata// mandarendrabhisekas ca gurupijopalambha- 
nam/ yauvarajyam svarajyam ca cakralabho diéam jayah// cakrabhisekasam- 
rajye niskrantir yogasammahah/ arhantyam tadviharaé ca yogatyago ‘granir- 


t 
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from the letter, but also from the spirit, of Hindu custom. 
The varnalabha ritual, for example, celebrates a married 
son's establishment of his own household and business, 
separate from those of his father.*? For the brahmanical 
community, which followed the traditional Dharmaéastras 
(Manusmrti and others), such a breaking away from the 
family might well have been frowned upon and would 
certainly not have provided occasion for a ceremony. 
Moreover, by listing among kriyas such things as the tak- 
ing of lay vows (vratas and pratimas), and even certain 
posthumous events (for example, the attainment of heaven 
due to prior right conduct), Jinasena integrated his entire 
secular system into the larger context of a soul's progress 
towards moksa. 


It is interesting to note that among the fifty-three rituals 
prescribed in the Adipurana, two—investiture with the 
sacred thread and marriage—receive-particular emphasis. 
The first of these, called upaniti (corresponding to the 
brahmanical upanayana ceremony), is initiation into the 
adult religious community. The male child, at approxi- 
mately eight years of age, is furnished with three threads 
indicative of ratnatraya (three jewels: right faith, right 


vrtih// trayah pancagad eta hi mata garbhanvayakriyah/ garbhadhanadinir- 
vanaparyantah paramagame// AP: xxxviii, 55-63. , 

For a complete description of these kriyas, see Sangave 1959: 259-262. It is 
evident that only the first eighteen, ending with varnalabha, mark particular 
occasions in the life of a householder. Numbers nineteen through twenty-one are 
merely extensions of the eighteenth, while those beginning with grhatyaga 
(abandoning the household) and ending with nirvana (fifty-three) have no direct 
relevance to lay existence. It is therefore not surprising that a later Digambara 
work, the Traivarnikacara of Somasena (seventeenth century) enumerates only 
the first twenty-three of Jinasena’s kriyas—or that Svetambara texts like the 
Acaradinakara of Vardhamana (circa 1411) ignore them altogether and provide 
for a new set of eighteen samskaras almost indistinguishable from that of the 
brahmanical tradition (see above, n. 31). For further details on the Svetambara 
list, see Glasenapp 1925: 408-416; for a critical evaluation of all three lists and 
their relation to brahmanical rites, see ]Y: 274-287. 

41. evam krtavivahasya garhasthyam anutisthatah/ svadharmanativrt- 
tyartham varnalabham atho bruve// idhabharyo ‘py ayam tavad asvatantro 
guror grhe/ tatah svatantryasiddhyartham varnalabho ‘sya varnitah// guror 
anujfiaya labdhadhanadhanyddisampadah/ prthakkrtalayasyasyai vrttir var- 
naptir isyate// AP: xxxviii, 135-137. 
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knowledge, and right conduct); he also receives the holy 
pafica-namaskara litany. He then takes the miilagunas (see 
Chapter VI), becoming thereby a bona fide Jaina layman 
with the status of a dvija.*? It must be noted, however, 
that this particular practice persists only among the Di- 
gambaras of South India, who came most directly under 
Jinasena’s influence. Neither Svetambaras nor those Di- 
gambaras who remained in the north have developed any 
initiation ceremony per se; while members of these com- 
munities do receive the pafica-namaskara-mahtra from a 
mendicant teacher, no fire is lit and no sacred thréads are 
given. 

Although there is virtually no textual evidence concern- 
ing Jaina marital practices prior to Jinasena’s time, it is 
very likely that there was always a certain amount of inter- 
marriage with non-Jainas. This can be inferred not only 
from the lack of canonical material prohibiting such a 
practice, but also from the fact that even today certain 
Svetambara Jainas, particularly those of the merchant 
class, do not object to marriage with Vaisnavas of com- 
parable social status.‘ But Jinasena seems to assume that 
spouses will be chosen only from within the Jaina fold, 
since he stipulates that the wedding ceremony (vaivahiki- 
kriya) must begin with performance of a pija before the 
siddha-image. A priest should then light the three fires, 
which the couple circumambulates three times. Jinasena’s 
account concludes abruptly with the words: “Finally, let 


42. kriyopanitir ndmasya varse garbhastame mata/ yatrapanitakeSasya 
maufiji savratabandhana// krtarhatpijanasyasya maunjibandho jinalaye/ guru- 
saksividhatavyo vratarpanapurassaram// sikhi sitaméukah santarvasa nirvesa- 
vikriyah/ vratacihnam dadhat sitram tadokto brahmacary asau// Ibid.: xxxviii, 
104-106. 

43. Certain stories found in the Brhatkathakoga of Harisena (circa 940) 
indicate that marriage between Jainas and non-Jainas, though not prohibited, 
was also not looked upon with any great favor. In the Rudradattapriyabodha- 
kathanaka (no. 54), e.g:, a young Saivite man seeks in vain to win the hand of 
a Jaina maiden and has to become a Jaina himself before being allowed to marry 
her. After the wedding ceremony he reverts to his old religion, and great strife 
ensues between the husband and wife. 

In another story (no. 68), the son of a Buddhist merchant is warned by his 
father not to seek a girl from a Jaina family, “since it is impossible that they will 
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the kriya be performed.”“4 One detail can probably be 
filled in here by considering a typical Jaina wedding of 
today. The girl’s father performs kanyadana, giving the 
bride away, by placing her hand in that of the groom. This 
procedure was probably so well-known to Jinasena’s con- 
temporaries that he felt no need to mention it. In any case, 
he adds that the newlyweds should remain celibate for up - 
to seven days, during which time they would do well to 
visit some holy place (a temple or shrine, for example). 
Afterwards they return home, consummate the marriage, 
and set up housekeeping. 

Now, from the point of view of our investigation, Jina- 
sena’s silences are in a sense just as significant as his words. 
No Hindu wedding, at least among the upper castes, can 
be considered legal unless the couple takes seven steps 
(saptapadi) around the fire to the accompaniment of a 
Vedic chant.‘* Jinasena consciously omits this practice, of 


her hand. Soon he too returns to his former faith. Nonvegetarianism (fairly 
common among both the Saivites and the Buddhists) would thus appear to have 
presented the most important obstacle to mixed marriage. The Vaisnavas, on 
the other hand, have always been vegetarians; marriage of a Jaina to a member 
of this group would therefore not be unacceptable. Raychandbhai Mehta (see 
below, n. 64), the great Jaina saint, is a well-known product of such a family; his 
grandfather was a devout Vaisnava, his mother a Sthanakavasi Jaina. 

For information on the various kinds of endogamous groups between which 
Jainas of the present day are willing to contract a marriage, see Sangave 1959: 
150-162. Also, Upadhye (1936) has compiled a list of eighty-four exogamous. 
groups (gotra) within the above mentioned endogamous ones; marriage betweén 
members of the same gotra is not allowed. 

44. tato ‘sya gurvanujfianad ista vaivahiki kriya/ vaivahike .kule kanyam 
ucitam parinesyatah// siddharcanavidhim samyak nirvartya dvijasattamah/ 
krtagnitrayasampajah kuryus tatsaksitam kriyam// AP: xxxviii, 127-128. 

45. On the saptapadi, see Pandey 1969: 219. It should be noted here that this 
ceremony (albeit with a formula acceptable to Jainas, as mentioned in Sangave 
1959: 167) eventually found a place in such later texts as the Acdradinakara and 
Traivarnikacara; thus we can assume that a certain amount of “brahmanization”” 
of Jaina marriage customs had occurred by the fourteenth century. Sangave has 
maintained that Jaina marriage was contractual rather than sacramental, and 
also that divorce and widow-marriage, although not favored, were certainly not 
unknown; indeed, both these practices are prevalent today among certain Jaina 
communities such as.the Saitavala and Bogara (Sangave 1959: 173-175). 
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which he must certainly have been aware, thus effecting 
once again the kind of sham Hinduization that we have 
seen so often before. Through his codification of lay con- 
duct, whether in regard to specific kriyas or to the ritual 
elements employed therein, he consistently managed to 
clothe the members of his community in a protective Hindu 
cloak, beneath which the beliefs and practices of Jainism 
could continue unabated. 


As mentioned earlier, Jinasena incorporated or adapted 
nearly all of the Hindu samskaras within his own system. 
In fact there is only one which he omitted completely: 
antyesti, the ritual to be performed at death.*® While the 
Adipurana does refer to the cremation of Rsabha,‘”? few 
details are given and no specific antyesti-kriya is anywhere 
set forth. We should not assume, however, that this omis- 
sion indicates Jaina compliance with prevailing Hindu cus- 
toms pertaining to death. To the contrary, scathing attacks 
upon these customs appear in numerous Jaina texts, par- 
ticularly the Syadvadamanijari of Mallisena.*® The object 
of such attacks is mainly to discredit the practice known 


as $raddha, or sapindikarana, offering food.to the spirits - 


of the dead. . 

Sraddha constitutes the final component of the antyesti- 
samskara, and it is certainly one of the most important 
rituals observed in brahmanical society. The idea under- 
lying this ceremony is that a departed soul ostensibly 
spends a certain amount of time in the pitr-loka (world of 
the fathers), a sort of heavenly way station, prior to attain- 
ing rebirth in human form. But the journey to this loka 
requires a special body, which the soul is not capable of 
producing. Therefore, it is believed, the son of the dead 
person must offer food in a special ceremony; this food, 
when eaten by brahmans, will somehow be “converted” 


46. On the Hindu funeral ceremonies, see Pandey 1969: 234-274. 
47. AP: xlvii, 343-350. See n. 38 above. 
48. SM: k 11. 
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into the “subtle body” required by the spirit, thereby free- 
ing it from its disembodied limbo and allowing it to move 
upwards to its new abode. The son’s right to inherit, more- 
over, depends upon his having performed the $raddha; 
only after thus fulfilling his final obligation to his parents 
does he become a worthy heir.*? 

It will be apparent, if Jaina doctrines pertaining to karma 
in general and to the mechanism of rebirth in particular 
are recalled, that the incorporation of sraddha would 
necessarily have involved a blatant heresy; thus even 
Jinasena stayed clear of any attempt to bring such a prac- 
tice into the Jaina community. First of all, Jaina texts are 
very definite about the fact that a soul normally requires 
but a single moment to move from one body to the next;*° 
any notion of.a protracted period between births, during 
which sraddha would be relevant, is therefore to be re- 
jected out of hand. Even more important is the Jaina stress 
upon the total individuality of the karmic process. The 
fruits one reaps must be those which he alone has sown; 
thus the idea of one person affecting the destiny of an- 
other, whether by food offerings or in any other manner, 
is unthinkable. Finally, Jainas have traditionally taken 
_recourse to common sense as the best guide in evaluating 
the feasibility of various religious beliefs; the practice of 
sraddha, clearly, does not bear up well under this sort of 
scrutiny. As Mallisena has said: “Who can agree that what 
is eaten by brahmans accrues to them [the ancestors]? For _ 
only in the brahmans do we see fattened bellies, and trans- 
ference of these to the departed souls cannot be espied."’*? 

49. For Hindus, only a man. can perform sraddha; if there is no son, an 
adopted son or the nearest male family member must carry out this duty. Thus 
it is that widows or daughters of Hindu families without sons cannot inherit 
the husband/ father's property; it will go only to the one who assists the departed 
soul on its way to the pitr-loka. Jaina women, by contrast, are not barred from 
inheritance in this way, since among Jainas no such ritual activity is a pre- 
requisite to receiving goods of the deceased. For a discussion of these divergent 
customs and their relation to classical Indian laws, see J. L. Jaini 1916a; Sangave 
1959: 190-192. 


50. vigrahagatau'karmayogah/ ekasamaya ‘vigraha/ TS: ii, 25, 29. 
.51. atha vipropabhuktam tebhya upatisthata iti cet, ka ivaitat pratyetu, 
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For all these reasons, then, sraddha has never been 
acceptable to Jainas; in those communities where, due to 
extreme brahmanical influence, it did appear, it was de- 
nounced as a mithyatva.>? Given the importance of this 
ritual in Hindu life, and its near total absence among the 
Jainas, it seems unreasonable to claim that Jainas and 
Hindus are functionally indistinguishable. Even if our inter- 
pretation of Jinasena’s work as a cleverly effected pseudo- 
Hinduization should prove to be unwarranted, there would 
still remain, as Jainas themselves have emphasized, the 
fundamental distinction between the two societies based 
upon their conflicting attitudes towards Sraddha. 


Jaina Integration of Hindu Divinities 

The great devotional movement (bhakti) which <wept In- 
dia areund the fifth or sixth century has already been men- 
tioned, in connection with the collapse of Buddhism. While 
numerous mythological figures became.the objects of such 
cult worship, two stood far above all others in terms of 


their power to capture the popular imagination and to’ 


generate large followings. They were of course Rama and 
Krsna, the great heroes whose exploits were described in 
the widely told stories of the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata, respectively, and who were raised to the status 
of Visnu-avatara by the epics and by the Puranas of the 
early medieval period. Had Jaina teachers ignored the 
tremendous fascination which these figures held for the 
average layperson, regardless of his religious affiliation, 
they would have done so at the peril of their own society's 
disintegration. 

Thus we see in Jaina literature of the period the develop- 
ment of a parallel set of myths,'placing Rama and Krsna 
in a Jaina context and treating their respective deeds from 


vipranam eva medurodaratadaréanat. tadvapusi ca tesam sankramah $raddha- 
tum api na gakyate . . . iti mudhaiva sraddhadividhanam. SM: k 11. 
52. JY: intro. xxiv. 
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the standpoint of Jaina ethics. These tales generally em- 
ployed a fixed literary structure in which three types ap- 
peared: a hero (balabhadra), standing totally within Jaina 
law and leading an ideal life; a villain (prati-narayana), 
evil personified; the hero's companion or ally (narayana), 
representing as it were the force of righteous indignation 
and carrying out destruction of the villain. This device 
made it possible to alter the Hindu myth in such a way as 
to preserve the hero’s pure character from the Jaina stand- 
point. The Jaina “Ramayanas,” for example, follow Val- 
miki's original narrative in nearly all particulars except the 
killing of Ravana; whereas in the Hindu version Rama 
must perform this deed (being, as an avatar, personally 
responsible for the destruction of evil), the Jaina texts have 
the murder committed by his brother Laksmana.*? Thus 
Laksmana must go to hell for his great violation of ahimsa, 
but Rama remains a true follower of the Jina-dharma and 
is shown renouncing the world and achieving moksa at the 
end of his career. ee 

As for Krsna, the hero of the Mahabharata, his various 
exploits (both sexual and violent) were so well-known 
that making him into a Jaina hero was a bit too difficult to 
manage. Thus he was given the narayana role, and his 
elder brother Balarama was depicted as the great-upholder 
of the Jina’s teachings.*4 


53. At least eighteen Jaina “Ramayanas” (ten in Sanskrit, five in Prakrit, 
one in Apabhraméa, and two in Kannada) are known to exist. For a complete 
list, see Kulkarni 1959-1960. Compare the extent of this collection with the 
fact that only one such story, the DaSarathajataka. (Jataka: no. 461), exists in 
the Buddhist tradition. See Bulche 1971: 56ff. 

54. For the Jaina version of the life of Krsna, see Punnata Jinasena’s Hari- 
vamsapurana (A.D. 783) and Hemacandra’s TSPC: VII. These are based ‘on 
canonical accounts wherein it is prophesied that Krsna will be reborn in hell: 
evam khalu Kanha, Baravie nayarie . . . Divayankovanidaddhie . . . Jaraku- 
marenam tikkhenam . . . isuna vame pade viddhe samane kalamase kalam kicca 
taccae Valuyappabhae pudghavie ujjalie narae nerayittae uvavajjihisi. Antakrd- 
dasah: §v, 9. It should be noted that Jaina authors, while condemning Krsna to 
hell for his homicidal actions, were anxious to “rehabilitate” him. Perhaps with 
an eye to his great popularity, they suggested (following the canon) that after 
completing his karmic term in the nether regions (sometime during the next 
half-cycle), he would be reborn in Bharataksetra and become a Tirthankara. 
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In “accepting” Hindu figures as part of their own myth- 
ology, Jaina writers denied any notion that these beings 
were, as was often claimed, manifestations of the divine. 
Nevertheless, they were able to portray the heroes in a 
popular manner that satisfied the desire of the laity for 
such tales, probably helping thereby to reduce the number 
of Jainas who actually left the faith and allied themselves 
with one or another of the bhakti cults. 


The Spiritual Decay of the Jaina Community 
Despite the wealth accumulated during their periods of 
great influence, and the various efforts chronicled above to 
achieve “peaceful coexistence” with the Hindu majority, 
Jaina communities of both the north and south fell upon 
rather hard times in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Hindu opposition to the “atheistic” and anti-Vedic doc- 
trines that were being propounded could not be kept down 
indefinitely; thus, as the political power of the Jainas fell 
to a low ebb and the wave of bhakti carried virtually 
everything before it, great erosions took place in Jaina 
society. Many people converted out of preference: others 
simply went along with the religious convictions of their 
rulers. Numerous temples were lost, subject either to take- 
over by militant Hindu sects (particularly in the Deccan) or 
to conversion into mosques by invading Muslims.** Serious 
as these developments may have been, however, the great- 
est threat to the continued existence of Jainism came not 
from some external source but from a spiritual decay with- 
in Jaina society itself. | | 

Jainas have traditionally prided themselves on the aus- 
tere life-styles of their mendicants. But with the acquisition 
of great riches by the community, the monks fell increas-. 


, See Barnett 1907: 81-82. On the legends relating Krsna to Nemi, the twenty- 
second Tirthankara, see above, Ch. I n. 75; and Kashalikar 1969. 

55. For an allusion to Hindu persecution of the Jainas, see Periyapuranam 
{tenth century): 533; and Tiruvaliyatar Puranam (sixtéenth century): 441-479. 
Certain frescoes at the Minaksi temple in Madura also depict such persecution, ‘ 
in graphic detail. See Saletore 1938: 272-281. 
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ingly into a temple-centered existence, living under rather 
luxurious conditions and devoting themselves more to the 
external trappings of religion than to the practices stressed 
by Mahavira. There even developed a special group of 
“administrator-clerics,” who not only managed the temple 
and its associated holdings (schools, libraries, extensive 
areas of land) but also assumed control of the temple 
rituals that formed the core of lay practice. Thus they 
gained great power over their lay disciples, wielding the 
threat of excommunication against those who failed to 
perform the rituals (or performed them contrary to their 
wishes) and honoring those who did perform them. Among 
Digambaras, such individuals came from the ranks of the 
ksullakas and were known as bhattarakas (venerable 
ones);5* their Svetambara counterparts were actual monks 
who carried the title of caityavasi (temple-dweller) or yati 
(literally, ascetic—a rather inappropriate term for those 
living in such affluence.as the yatis enjoyed).5’ In both 
sects the administrator-clerics functioned as the effective 
governing bodies of their communities. = 

It could be argued that such a situation brought with it 
a certain increased stability; but we must keep in mind that 
the solidarity of Jaina social organization had always 
stemmed not from the political power of the monks but 
from the great moral authority they possessed. In falling 
away from his proper role as a living example of the Jaina 
ideal (the dedicated ascetic earnestly seeking moksa), a 
monk forfeited this authority. Confronted by the spectacle 
of such moral stagnation among his “holy men,” the Jaina 
layperson could have found little or no reason to assert 
the superiority of the Jina’s path over those set forth by the- 
Hindu schools. Thus it is probably not unreasonable to 


66. For a comprehensive history of the tradition of the bhattdrakas, see 
Johrapurkar 1958. Sangave (1959: 330-335) gives a detailed description of 
modern bhattarakas in South India, with particular attention to the power 
which they wield over their parishes. 

57. On yatis, known also as gorjis, see Glasenapp 1925: 341. 
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suggest that, had these conditions continued unabated for 
an indefinite period, the Jaina community might well have 
been completely assimilated by its Hindu neighbors. 
Fortunately, various individuals became aware of the 
gravity of the situation and strove to bring about needed 
reforms. As early as the ninth century the philosopher- 
mystic Haribhadra, disgusted by the already emerging 
trend towards affluence and impropriety, wrote: | 


These pseudo-monks live in temples, start worshiping there 
like laymen, enjoy the wealth dedicated to the worship of the 
Jinas, take active part in erecting temples and residence halls, 
wear perfumed clothes of variegated colors, eat two or three 
times a day, and partake of food brought by nuns. They 
engage themselves in astrology and predict the future for the 
lay disciples. They take baths, adorn theit bodies with all 
sorts of powders and oils, and waste time in sleep, in buying 
and selling, and in gossip. To increase their support they buy 
young children and make them into their own disciples, and 
do business in buying and selling Jaina images. They. are 
clever in medicine, in yantra [mystical diagrams], in tantric 
practices, and in other such techniques forbidden toxmonks. 


They prevent the lay disciples from going to those monks . 


who lead a pure life, frightening them with curses, and they 
fight constantly to keep their disciples from being taken by 
others.5* 


Jaina Reform Movements 

In the year 1017, there was a movement among certain 
vetambara monks in the capital of Saurashtra to break 

the hold of the caityavasis over local Jaina society. Al- 

though the opposition group, called vanavasi (forest- 

dwellers), did not completely succeed in their aims, they 


58. Sambodhaprakarana of Haribhadra: k 65-76 (quoted in Premi 1956: 
477-479). Ratnamala, a Digambara text, goes so far as to suggest that even 
naked Digambara ascetics should abandon secluded places and, contrary to 
mendicant law, live in the temple precincts at all times: kalau kale vane vaso 
varjyate munisattamaih/ sthiyate ca jinagare gramadisu visegatah// (k 22, 
quoted in Premi 1956: 481). It is likely that this practice began during a period 
of Muslim rule, when strict bans were enforced against public nudity of any kind. 
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did manage to establish a separate community of those 
adhering more closely to the traditional values. But the 
first truly effective rebellion against the entrenched power 
of the caityavasis, as well as against the degeneration of 
the Svetambara monkhood in general, was initiated by a 
devout Gujarati layman called Lonka Saha in 1451. A 
scribe by profession, he gained access to the sacred texts 
(at that time available in their original form only to monks) 
and was shocked to compare the discipline they demanded 
with the lax monkish behavior which he saw around him. 
It is said that Lonka Saha considered the institution of 
the temple (caitya), with its great concentration of wealth 
and power, to be the main source of corruption and the 
rituals performed there as totally irrelevant to the path set 
forth in scripture. He became convinced, furthermore, 
that even worship of the Jina-image was against the rule 
of ahimsa, since erecting such an image involved digging, 
quarrying, and other activities harmful to minute life 
forms. On the basis of such ideas Lonka Saha declared 
publicly that temple worship was a mithyatva, a misdeed 
for any Jaina, and that such worship was not supported 
by the ancient texts. He also. challenged the various prac- 
tices of the caityavasis; perhaps mainly because of this 
latter position (for many were dissatisfied with the laxity 
and excessive power of the administrator-monks), he be- 
gan to gain followers. One of these was a very influential 
Jaina minister named Lakhamsi; his support helped the 
scribe’s ideas to gain a currency much wider than they 
could otherwise have achieved. The result was that the 
entire community was shaken from its apathy and made 
to examine itself in the light of the scriptures. 
_ Like the leaders of many protestant movements, Lonka 
Saha had taken a position so extreme that its complete 
acceptance was doomed from the start. On a purely prac- 
tical level, monks whose whole career had revolved around 
temple rituals were not about to see those rituals aban- 
doned; nor were laypersons who had invested great sums 
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of money into the institution of the temple likely to stand 
still for the complete downgrading of actions and expendi- 
tures previously considered highly meritorious. The scrip- 
tures themselves, moreover, allowed for a certain amount 
_ of lay himsa in service of the great amount of prabhavana 
generated by image erection or temple building. 

Certain scholars have suggested that Lonka Saha was 
influenced by the iconoclastic ideas of the Muslims, who 
ruled portions of Gujarat at that time. Given that Muslim 
law forbids the making of images of God (even the face of 
the prophet Mohammed is covered in the manuscripts 
depicting him), whereas Jaina doctrine is not technically 
opposed to such a practice, this seems a reasonable con- 
clusion. In any case, the movement founded by the scribe 
gained enough followers to form a viable subsect, existing 
separate from the Svetambara mainstream, but its in- 
fluence was never sufficient to radically alter the flow of 
that stream. The new group, known as Sthanakavasi 
(dwellers in halls [as opposed to temples]), was mainly 
distinguished by certain practices (for example, retaining 
lay names and wearing face-masks [muh-patti] at all times) 
referred to earlier (Chapter VIII).5° Its emphasis upon strict 
interpretation of scripture and adherence to a puritanical 
way of life, while not generally adopted by Svetambaras, 
nevertheless exerted a beneficial effect upon the larger 
community by raising lay expectations as to the standards 
of monkish conduct and thus helping to curb the excesses 
into which Svetambara clerics had fallen. 


Digambaras too experienced an important rejuvenation 
as the result of a reform movement. This movement took 
place in Agra during the late sixteenth century and was 


59. On the history of the Sthanakavasi sect, see Glasenapp 1925: 69-72; 
Schubring 1962: 65-67. On the philosophy of Lonka Saha, see Malvania 1964. 
Some Digambaras of central India also seem to have come under the influence 
of the Sthanakavasi movement. Known as Taranapantha, i.e., the followers of 
one Taranasvami (sixteenth century), this sect banned idol worship and is said 
to have admitted many low-caste people into its ranks. See Glasenapp 1925: 
357; and Sangave 1959: 56-58. 
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initiated by a well-known lay poet called Banarasidas.©° A 
devout student and translator of the works of Kunda- 
kunda, Banarasidas was deeply offended by the lax be- 
havior of the bhattarakas and also convinced that the 
amount of ritual associated with temple worship was ex- 
cessive. Citing the high degree of himsa involved in offering 
flowers, fruits, and sweets in temple services, he called for 
the omission of such offerings from the layman's daily 
religious practice. According to Banarasidas, emphasis 
should rather be placed upon internal forms of worship 
(meditation); this contention he supported with convincing 
doctrinal arguments made from the nigScaya (nonconven- 
tional, that is, absolute) point of view so important in 
Kundakunda’s philosophy. . , 
The influence of Banarasidas and his later followers, 
notably one Pandita Todarmal of Jaipur, on Digambara 
society was profound; the crippling excesses of ritualism 
associated with the bhattaraka tradition were to a large 
extent eliminated, and the entire community was reawak- 
ened to the deep meaning of its faith. Thus Digambaras 
were able to enter the modern period with greatly increased 
vitality and with the capacity to successfully accommodate 
the difficult changes which that period- would bring. 


The Jaina Commitment to Nonviolence 

Any investigation that seeks to unearth “the causes” of a 
complex phenomenon must eventually draw the line. In 
considering Jainism’s survival against formidable odds, we 
have noted the roles played by royal patronage, by the 
strong involvement of the lay community, by the ability 
of the acaryas to constructively compromise with Hindu 
influence, and by internal movements towards reform. 
Equal weight could have been given to the general lack of 


60. On the life and works of Banarasidas, see R. K. Jain 1966. 

61. Author of the Moksamdargaprakasaka (circa 1800), a Hindi work 
widely read among Digambaras in modern times. For a discussion of Todarmal's 
main works, see Phoolchandra 1967: intro. 
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schisms within the Jaina tradition (Buddhism, by contrast, 
could count eighteen schools, opposed to one another on 
doctrinal grounds, as early as the third century B.c.), or 
perhaps to geographical factors. Then, of course, there are 
the intangibles: commitment, timing, luck, and so forth. 
To synthesize all of these elements in terms of some over- 
arching dynamic or principle is perhaps tempting, but 
likely to generate inaccuracies that far outweigh the “bene- 
fits” of imposed coherence. Ultimately, perhaps it can only 
be said that the forces and events discussed, plus others 
mentioned but not explored, and yet others of which we 
are not even aware, came together in a unique and auspi- 
cious interaction to produce the phenomenon which we 
have labeled “the survival of Jainism in India.” 

For the Jainas themselves, of course, such a statement 
will never suffice. Every social group large and cohesive 
enough to constitute an identifiable community seems to 
cherish the idea that its behavior in the world is condi- 
tioned by certain principles to which the group firmly ad- 
heres, principles which thus “explain” whatever the facts 
of that group's history may be. With some such idea in 


mind, many Americans will, for example, construe the © 


events of their nation’s past as the natural outcome of “in- 
dividualism”’; Japanese may assign an equivalent role to 
“hierarchy” or “obligation” in their case. Jainas are also 
subject to this tendency, often being quick to point out 
that the history of their fortunes can be clearly understood 
as following directly from Jaina commitment to the Jina’s 
greatest teaching, that of ahimsa. Although this view can- 
not be wholly accepted, it is true (as pointed out in Chap- 
ter VIII) that the ahimsa ideal is of paramount importance 
to every Jaina, and also that the Jainas as a group have 
traditionally been identified by Indians of all faiths with 
the doctrine of nonviolence. Thus it is appropriate to close 
this discussion on Jainism in Indian history, as well as this 
entire study of the Jaina experience, by considering briefly 
certain aspects of the relation between the Jainas, ahimsa, 
and society. 
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Jaina mendicants have clearly exerted great efforts to 
avoid personally harming any living thing; but their record 
on the issue of condoning violent behavior is less clear. We 
have seen the role of acaryas in abetting the establishment 
of kingdoms; this must have taken place under circum- 
stances in which the candidate had to engage in warfare in 
order to secure his throne. As has also been noted, great 
Jaina generals were not condemned by mendicant leaders 
for their violent actions; on the contrary, their high posi- 
tion in the state was seen as a boon to the entire religious 
community. Jaina literature, moreover, is by no means 
pacifist (in the sense that Quakers are, for example): only 
aggressive war is proscribed, while the subject of fighting 
in defense of one’s country is passed over almost without 
comment. As for a Jaina layman’s personal responsibility 
in time of war, it has never been confronted directly.*” 
Jainas have not produced any text similar to the Bhagavad 
Gita, in which the ethical problems of the warrior are dis-. 
cussed from the brahmanical standpoint. The acaryas’ 
silence on this issue has perhaps beert due to the fact that 
most Jainas, not being of the ksatriya caste, have not been 
called upon to engage in warfare anyway. Even so, it is a 
serious indictment of a tradition so closely associated with 
the ideal of nonviolence that it could have remained ambi- 
valent, or at best noncommittal, on the subject of warfare. — 

On the positive side of the ledger, it must be said that 
for most Jainas the commitment to nonviolence is reflected 
in a real and active concern with the prevention and alle- 
viation of suffering. Thus, the attempt by a renegade 
Sthanakavasi monk called Bhikhanji (eighteenth century) 
to establish a sect based on the doctrine of total non- 
assistance to any living being (except mendicants) was 
greeted by protest from nearly all members of the com- 


62. Modern Jaina writers typically deal with this issue simply by quoting a 
single verse by Somadevasiri (tenth century): yah Sastravrttih samare ripuh 
syat, yat kantako va nijamandalasya/ astrani tatraiva nrpah kgipanti, na dina- 
kanina-Subhaéayesu// YaSsastilaka-campi: Il, 97. While these lines are by no 
means explicit, they seem to imply that killing in a defensive war is a kind of 
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munity.®? It is said the Bhikhanji could initially gather no 
more than twelve disciples; the sect he founded, therefore, 
became known as Terapantha, which means “the path of 
the thirteen.” | | 
The image of the Jaina as a man of peace and goodwill 
is strongly imprinted on the Indian psyche; and indeed, it 
can be said that the Jaina community has often been a 
morally uplifting factor in the life of Indian society as a- 
whole. In this connection might be mentioned Mahatma 
Gandhi—perhaps the greatest champion of nonviolence 
in our age. Gandhi claimed to have been deeply influenced, 
particularly in the development of his theory of ahimsa as 
a political weapon, by the revered Jaina layman Raychand- 


virodhi-himsa (see above,-Ch. VI n. 32), best avoided if possible (i.e., by enter- 
ing the mendicant path), but “acceptable” for laypeople. The story literature, 
however, makes it clear that even killing in self-defense must lead one to rebirth 
in hell. In the Jaina Ramayana, for example, the hero Laksmana goes to the 
very same hell as does the wicked Ravana, whom he “justifiably” destroyed. 
(Compare: adhuna narake turye saSambikko Dagananah/ Laksmanaé casti, 
gatayah karmadhina hi dehinam// TSPC: VII, x, 231.) Contrast this view with 
that expressed by the Mahabharata, in which both Yudhisthira and Duryodhana 
go to heaven, the former by virtue of his righteousness and the latter through 
having died in battle. (svargam trivistapam prapya dharmarajo Yudhisthirah/ 
Duryodhanam Sriya justam dadarSasinam asane// Mahabharata: XVIII, i, 4.) 
An even stronger statement of the Hindu dictum that a warrior’s death brings 
heavenly rebirth appears in a famous line of the Bhagavad Gita: hato va prap- 
syasi svargam, jitva va bhoksyase mahim/ tasmad uttistha Kaunteya yuddhaya 
krtanigcayah// (ii, 37). ; 

63. Bhikhanji’s theory was that saving the life of a dog, e.g., makes one 
responsible for the violence committed by that dog in the future and thus should 
be avoided. He also-claimed that “helpful” behavior almost always involved 
some interest in the result, hence brought an increase in karmic attachments. 
Bhikhanji here exploits the doctrinal split inherent in any community that 
preaches the ideals of total renunciation and moksa, on the one hand, and the 
value of compassionate and charitable behavior (leading to heaven) on the other. 

Pushed to a purely logical extreme, the canonical teachings might well be 
thought to justify the Terapanthi interpretation. Even so, such interpretation 
violates the spirit of anekantavada and has been considered a form of ekanta 
by most Jainas. Since its inception, therefore, the Terapantha sect has lived in 
virtual isolation from the larger Jaina community. It should be noted, however, 
that the Terapantha mendicants have in recent years made important efforts 
to contact and influence Indian society as a whole. This tendency is most evident 
in the “anuvrata movement,” a Terapantha-based attempt to purge corruption 
from Indian political and economic life. For further information on this sect, see 
Glasenapp 1925: 354; Nathmal 1968; Tulasi 1969: Nair 1970. 
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bhai Mehta.** Among the letters exchanged by these two 
men there is a statement by the layman, given in answer 
to a pointed question by Gandhi, which deserves to be 
reproduced here. Raychandbhai’s words seem a fitting end 
to this study of the Jaina religion, for they do more than 
simply set forth that religion’s most important doctrine. 
In reading them we understand, as Gandhi did, that spirit 
of Jainism which can reach beyond the narrow confines 
of its community and touch the hearts of men and women 
everywhere. 


Question: If a snake is about to bite me, should I allow my- 
self to be bitten or should I kill it, supposing that that is the 
only way in which I can save myself? 

Answer: One hesitates to advise you that you should let the 
snake bite you. Nevertheless, how can it be right for you, if 
you have realized that the body is perishable, to kill, for pro- 
tecting a body which has no real value to you, a creature 
which clings to its own life with great attachment? For anyone 
who desires his spiritual welfare, the best course is to let his 
body perish in such circumstances. But how should a person 
who does not desire spiritual welfare behave? My only reply 
to such a question is, how can I advise such a person that he 
should pass through hell and similar worlds, that is, that he 
should kill the snake? If the person lacks the development of 
a noble character, one may advise him to kill the snake, but 
we should wish that neither you nor I will even dream of 
being such a person.®® 


64. “Three persons have influenced me deeply, Tolstoy, Ruskin and Ray- 
chandbhai: Tolstoy through one of his books . . . and Raychandbhai through 
intimate personal contact. When I began to feel doubts about Hinduism as a 
religion, it was Raychandbhai who helped me to resolve them.” M. K. Gandhi 
1958-1976: XXXII, 4. 

On the life and works of Raychandbhai Mehta (1868-1901), known to his 
devotees as Srimad Rajacandra, see SM: J. C. Jain’s intro. (in Hindi), 1-12. 
See pl. 32. 

65. M. K. Gandhi 1958-1976: XXXII, 601-602. (The letter is dated October 
20, 1894. Compare Govardhandas 1951: §530.) 
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33. Jaina pratika: symbol of the Jaina 
faith, officially adopted during the 2,500th 


anniversary of Mahavira’s nirvana (1975). ° 


The palm of the hand bears the word 
ahims4; the svastika topped by three dots 
and the crescent represent the four des- 
tinies, the threefold path, and the abode 
of the liberated souls, respectively; the 
slogan below the figure of loka-akaéa calls 
for the mutual assistance of all beings. 
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Glossary of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit Words 


abhavya (one who is incapable of attaining moksa), 140 
abhigraha (resolution), 219 
abhiseka (anointing ceremony), 35n, 200, 201 
abrahma-varjana (abandonment of all incontinence), 183 
acaksurdarsana (perception by means of the senses other than visual), 
122, 132 
acara (conduct), 53, 80 
acarya (head of a mendicant group; spiritual leader; monk-scholar) 
1, 162-164 
adana-niksepana-samiti (care in the picking up and putting down of 
any object), 248 : 
adattadana-virati (not taking anything which has not been given; 
identical to asteya-vrata), 57 
adharma-dravya (the principle of rest), 81, 97-100 
adho-loka (the lower world; the home of infernal beings), 128 
adhyayana (lecture), 64, 66 
advaita (non-dual; cap., the monistic school of Vedanta), “135 
agama (scripture; canonical literature), 47, 78 
aghatiya (karmas that generate embodiment and particular conditions 
thereof), 115, 124-127, 132, 159, 255, 268, 269, 273 
agni (fire), 297, 298 
agurulaghutva (the quality of constancy in space-points), 58, 59 
_ahampratyaya (self-awareness), 103 
ahavaniya-agni (one of the sacred fires in the Hindu érauta ritual), 297 
ahimsa (nonharming), 8, 53, 86, 167, 168, 242, 249, 284n, 289, 305, 
209, 312, 314 
ahimsavrata (refraining from harming), 170-173, 177, 187, 241-243, 
281 
ailaka (the highest state of a Digambara layman, wherein he retains 
only one piece of clothing), 18, 184, 186, 208, 219, 220, 246 
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ajiva (insentient), 82, 151 

ajnana (ignorance), 118 

ajrianavada (agnosticism), 53 

akaéa (space), 81, 97, 98, 100 

akriyavada (doctrine of non-action), 53 

aksata (uncooked rice), 201 

Aksaya-trtiya (the “immortal third,” a Jaina holiday), 203 

alankara (ornamentation), 86 

alocana (critical self-examination), 231 

aloka-akaéa (totally empty space), 98, 127, 130n 

amanaska (without mind), 110 

amari (prohibition of animal sacrifice), 284 

améavatara (minor incarnation of Visnu), 32 

amiudhadrsti (freedom from delusory notions), 152 

anagara-dharma (mendicant discipline), '79 

anantajrana (infinite knowledge; a synonym for kevalajfiana), 266 

anantanubandhi-kasaya (passions that “pursue from the_ limitless 
past,” preventing the attainment of ee darsana), 119, 131, 
143, 145, 146, 149, 157, 272 

ananta-sukha (infinite bliss), 268 

anarthadandavrata (refraining from the five minor types of evil ac- 
tivity), 179, 187 

anasana (fasting), 251 

anekantavada (the doctrine 6f manifold Scan 53, 86, 90, 94, 96, 
97, 314n 

anekatva (multiplicity), 91 

anga (limb; cap., a group of twelve Jaina canonical texts), 47, 49, 51, 
§2 

Angabahya (the subsidiary canon), 50-55 

angapiija (veneration of the limbs of the lord), 202 

anitya (impermanent),91 __ 

anityavada (noneternalism), 92 

anivartin (that state from which there is no returning), 269 

anivrtti-karana (the process of suppressing certain mohaniya karmas), 
144, 158, 272 

antara-bhava (the state of existence between death and rebirth), 227 

antaratman (the state of perceiving the self within), 148 

antaraya-karma (karma that restricts the energy-quality of the soul), 
123, 124, 132, 159 

antar-muhirta (a period of up to forty-eight minutes), 145n 

antyesti-kriya (funeral rites), 302 

anu (atom; an indivisible particle of matter), 103 

anubhava (retribution of a karma; intensity), 113, 144 


anukampr 
anumatit 
from | 
anupreks 
anuvrata 
190, 2 
anuyoga 
aparigral 
aparinan 
apavarta 
of kai 
apayavic 
saved 
apo-kayi 
apramati 
gunas 
apratyak 
157, 1] 
apurva-k 
ceden 
arahamtz 
arambha 
- the pe 
arambha 
from | 
arati (dis 
arati (the 
arcana (\ 
ardha-pl 
ardha-pr 
soul t 
the ur 
arghya (1 
arham (i 
arhat ("4 
keval. 
258-2 
arinamtg 
artha (m 
arupi-aji 
aryika (r 
asamjnii | 
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anukampa (compassion), 150 

anumatityaga-pratima (the tenth stage in which a layman refrains 
from all household activities), 183, 186 

anupreksa (reflection, twelve kinds), 248 

anuvratas (minor vows pertaining only to laypeople), 170, 178, 187, 
190, 234, 284, 314n 

anuyoga (exposition; a group of postcanonical texts), 79 

aparigraha (nonpossession), 86, 187 

aparinamin (unchanging), 92 

apavartana (energy that hastens the time and decreases the intensity 
of karmic fruition), 139 

apayavicaya (contemplation on the means by which beings can be 
saved), 252 

apo-kayika (water-bodies), 109 

apramatta-virata (restraint not vitiated by or the seventh 
gunasthana), 158, 253, 272 

apratyakhyandavarana (obstructors of partial renunciation), 119, 131, 
157, 158, 185, 272 | 

apurva-karana (the process by which the soul attains to an unpre- 
cedented degree of purity), 144, 158, 253, 272 

arahamta (Prakrit for arhat), 162, 278n 

arambhaja-himsa (violence occurring either accidentally or through 

- the performance of an acceptable occupation), 171, 172 

arambhatyaga-protima (the eighth stage in which a layman withdraws _ 
from all professional commitments), 183, 186 

arati (displeasure in regard to sense activities), 120, 131 

arati (the lamp-waving ceremony), 201 

arcana (worship), 201, 220 

ardha-phalaka (loincloth worn by Svetambara monks), 6n 

ardha-pudgala-paravartana-kala (the amount of time required for a 
soul to take in and use up half of the available karmic matter in 
the universe), 144 

arghya (respectful offering), 201 

arham (identical to arhat), 162n 

arhat (“worthy of worship’; an epithet jk one who has attained 
kevalajfiana; a synonym for kevalin), 28, 31n, 162-164, 204n, 240 
258-260, 267, 268, 273, 296 

arinamta (a variant for arahamta), 162n 

artha (meaning of a word), 42 

ariipi-ajiva (the four insentient, formless dravyas), 97 

aryika (nuns of the Digambara sect), 208, 247n 

asamjni (unable to reason about spiritual matters), 110 

asamkhyata (innumerable), 29, 99, 101, 102 

asamyama (nonrestraint), 228 
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aSarira (free from embodiment; a siddha), 164 

asata, asatavedaniya (experience of pain), 115, 132 

asatana (disrespect), 62 

asatya (lying), 173 

@$carya (extraordinary event), 23n 

asi (“sword”; government), 171 

asrava (karmic influx), 82, 112, 151 

araya (substratum), 90 

astanga (eight limbs [of samyak-darSana]), 151 

asteya (not stealing), 175, 187 

__asti-kaya (having extension), 98n, 101 

astikya (affirmation), 151 

aSubha-karma (unwholesome karma), 82. 

aticara (infractions committed by accident), 173 

atiSaya-ksetra (places where miraculous events associated with great 
monks have occurred), 205, 206 

atithi-samvibhaga (sharing with [ascetic] guests), 217, 220 

atman (soul; self), 92 

&tmanubhava (abiding in one’s own nature), 149 

aupapadika (born spontaneously), 110 

avadhidaréana (the a type of awareness preceding avadhijna- 
na), 3, 132 

avadhijnana (supermundane knowledge such as clairvoyance), 3, 110, 
121-123, 132 

avaktavya (inexpressible), 96 

avamaudarya (eating only a very small portion of food), 251 

’. @varaniya (obscuring), 105, 121 ° 

avasarpirii (regressive half-cycle), 30-34, 61, 203 

avasyaka (essential duty), 79, 189, 190, 191, 260 

avidya (ignorance), 134 

avirati (nonrestraint), 157, 158, 272 

aviveka (lack of discrimination), 134 

avrta (obscured), 105 

Gyaga-pata (votive'slabs), 192, 211 

ayariya (Prakrit for acdrya), 162 

ayoga-kevalin (the fourteenth gunasthana, attained by the kevalin 
when, in the instant before death, all his activities cease), 159, 
270, 273 


ayu-karma (karma that determines the span of a given lifetime), 


115, 126, 132, 268, 269 


bahiraitman (|perceiving) the self in externals), 147 
balabhadra (a Jaina literary type; the hero and companjon of 
narayana), 305 
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bandha (karmic bondage), 82, 112, 151 
bandhana (energy that brings about karmic influx), 139 
bhagavan (venerable), 10 
bhakti (devotionalism), 135, 304, 306 
bhanga (infractions committed intentionally), 173 
bhasa (language), 60 
bhasa-samiti (care in speaking), 247 
. bhasya (commentary), 82 
bhattaraka (venerable ones; a class of jing clerics), 193n, 254n, 307, 
311 
bhava (internal; states of a dravya), 38; (a synonym for paryaya), 90 
bhavana (practice; a section of the Acaranga-siitra), 243n 
Bhavanavasi (those [gods] who reside in mansions), 129n 
bhava-puja (the internal aspect of a devotional practice), 207, 217 
bhava-samyaktva (the internal aspect of true insight), 147 
bhavya (one who is capable of attaining moksa), 140 
bhavyatva (capability of attaining moksa), 139-141, 259n 
bhaya (fear), 120, 131 
bheda (disjunction), 101 
bhiksu-pratima (difficult austerities recommended for a mendicant), 62 
bhoga (enjoyment; experience), 29, 30, 106 a 
bhoga-antaraya (karma that restricts enjoyment), 123 
bhoga-bhiimi (realm of enjoyment), 29, 221 
bhogopabhoga-parimanavrata (restraint against practicing certain pro- 
fessions and partaking of certain foods), 179, 187 
bhimi (realm), 29, 30, 128 
bija (seed), 111 
bijapiiraka-kataha (a seed-filled fruit, probably Aegle Marmelos, used 
for medicinal purposes), 24n 
bodhi (enlightnenment), 165 
bodhi-durlabha (the rarity of enlightenment), 249 
bodhisattva (one who follows the career of a Buddha), 266n © 
bodiya (naked), 5n 
brahmacari (celibate; one who has reached the seventh pratima), 183, 
218, 246 
brahmacarya-pratima tthe seventh pratima, in which absolute conti- 
nence is observed), 183, 186 
Brahman (the unitary Absolute postualted by the Vedanta school), 92 
brahmana |brahman] (a member of the priestly caste), 8, 43, 57, 58, 
61, 67, 74-76, 87, 275, 288, 291 
brahmavrata (refraining from all illicit sexual activities), 176, 187 


caitanya (consciousness), 104 
caitya (temple), 234, 309 
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caityavasi (temple-dweller), 307-309 

cakravartin (universal monarch), 7 

caksurdaréana (visual perception), 122, 132 

candala (untouchable; a synonym for $vapaka), 75 

candana (sandalwood paste), 201 

carana (practice), 81 

caritra (conduct), 75,97 

caritra-mohaniya (conduct-deluding karmas), 118, 131, 133, 157, 159, 
253 

caru (sweet), 201 

catuhSarana (the four refuges), 77, 164, 296 

caturvimsSati-stava (praise of the twenty-four Tirthankaras), 190 

catuyama-samvara (Sanskrit caturyama-samvara; a synonym for 
caujjama-dhamma), 10 

caujjama-dhamma (Sanskrit caturyama-dharma, the fourfold restraint 
ascribed to Paréva), 15-18 

chadmastha (a person in the state of bondage), 27 

cheda (reduction in seniority); -siitra (a law book dealing with 
monastic offences), 62 

culika (appendix; a class of Jaina canonical texts), 76 


daksina-agni (one of the sacred fires in the Hindu Srauta ritual), 297 

dana (charity; alms-giving), 106, 181, 182, 187, 190, 217, 221, 260 

dana-antaraya (a type of karma that hinders the practice of charity), 
123 

daréana (intuition), 23; (a system of philosophy), 81, 91, 103; (in- 
sight), 97; (perception), 104, 122, 123 

darSana-mohaniya (insight-deluding karmas), 131, 145, 146, 157 

daréana-pratima (the first step on the ladder of pratima), 161, 162, 
166, 186 

darSanavaraniya (perception-obscuring karmas), 115, 124, 132, 159 

daga-dharma (ten forms of righteousness), 248 

deéana-labdhi (obtaining instruction in the Jaina teachings), 143 

desavakasika (limiting the area of one’s movement), 180, 182, 187 

deéa-virata (the fifth gunasthana where deéa-virati is attained), 272 _ 

deéa-virati (the set of restraints prescribed for a Jaina layman), 119, 
158, 160 . | 

deva (heavenly beings), 82, 129; (ultimate divinity), 162 

deva-brahmana (divine brahman, i.e., a Jaina brahman), 290 

deva-disya (“divine” cloth; a finely woven piece of cloth), 12 

devagama (the arrival of gods at a holy gathering), 83 

deva-midhata (delusion pertaining to gods), 152 

deva-nikdyas (the four orders of gods), 129n 
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devapuja (worship of the Tirthankaras), 190-192, 199, 201, 202, 207, 
217 
dharma (holy law), 64, 164, 305; (elements in Buddhist doctrine), 92; 
(righteousness, ten forms), 248 
dharmadhyana (virtuous concentration), 252, 253, 272 
dharma-cravya (the principle of motion), 81, 97-100 
dharma-katha (religious tale), 54 
dharma-labha (increase in righteousness), 208n 
dharma-svakhyatatva (the absolutely true teachings of the Jinas), 249 
dharma-tirtha (holy path), 12 
dhipa (ineense), 201 
- dhyana (meditation), 251, 255, 257, 260n, 270 
Digambara (sky-clad; name of the Jaina sect whose mendicants prac- 
tice ascetic nudity), 5, 6n 
digha-tapassi (one who engages in extended penances), 21. 
digvrata (restriction on the distances a person may travel), 178, 187 
diksa (initiation), 243, 246 
dipa (lamp), 201 
divyadhvani (miraculous sound), 4, 35, 42, 260 
dosa (imperfection), 34n, 146 
dravya (substance), 81, 90, 92, 97, 101, 150, 152, 266; (external), 38 
dravya-mana (the physical basis of the mind), 266n 
dravya-pija (form of worship employing external objects), 207, 217 
_ dravya-samyaktva (the external aspect of true insight), 147 
durbhiksa (famine), 229 
dusama (unhappy), 31 
dusama-dusama (extremely unhappy), 31 
dvesa (hatred; aversion), 112, 119 
dvija (twice-born), 67, 289, 290, 294, 285n, 300 
dvipa (island), 29, 32, 82 
dvipa-samudra (island-continent), 129 


eka (one; unitary), 92 ‘ 

eka-ksetravagaha (occupying the same locus), 113 

ekanta (one-sided), 83, 91, 118, 314 

ekantavada (extremism; absolutist doctrine), 53, 92 

ekantavadin (one who holds an absolutist doctrine), 86, 150 

eka-phalaka (probably identical to eka-éataka), 15 

eka-sataka (a mendicant who wears a single piece of cloth), 18 

ekatva (unity), 91 

ekendriya (a being with only one [namely, the tactile] sense faculty; a 
synonym for sthavara beings), 109, 130, 241, 242 

esana-samiti (care in accepting alms), 248 
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eva (in fact: an important term in the formula of the sapta-bhangi- 
Naya), 94, 95 


gaccha (a chapter of monks), 246n 
gana (a residence unit for monks), 246 


ganadhara (supporters of the order, i.e., the first mendicant disciples | 


of a Tirthankara), 4, 24n, 35-38, 42-45, 55, 63, 87, 268, 297 
(smell), 90 
roa (celestial musician), 108 
ganih (leader of the order), 62 ; 
gani-pidaga (basket of the ganadharas, i.e., the canon of the Jainas), 
47 
garbha (conception), 7 
garhapatya-agni (one of the sacred fires of the Hindu érauta ritual), 
297 . 


a 


gati.(birth; destiny), 60, 108, 124 

ghana-ambu (humid air), 127 

ghana-vata (dense air), 127 

. gha@tiyad (karmas that have a vitiating effect upon the qualities of the 

. soul), 115, 117, 124, 131, 133, 159, 255, 258, 270, 273 

ghoratavassi (one who practices severe austerities), 45 

gorjt (a term used for yati), 307n 

gotra (exogamous groups), 301n 

gotra-karma (karmas that determine environmental. circumstances, 
115, 125, 126, 132, 268 

granthi (knot), 143 

gumma (a chapter of monks), 246n 

‘guna (quality), 58, 90, 104, 266 

gunasthana (the fourteen stages of purification; see chart, 272-273), 
141 

gunavratas fcspenints that reinforce the practice of the anuvratas), 
170, 179, 180, 187, 190 

gupti (restraint), 247, 252 

guru (spiritual teacher), 3, 153; (gain), 58, 162, 209 

guru-miidhata (false beliefs pertaining to teachers), 153 

guru-upasti (listening to and venerating teachers), 190, 207-210, 218, 
221 


hasya (laughter), 120, 131 

himsa (injury, harming violence), 167, 170, 175, 176, 180, 282, 295, 
310, 311 

hundavasarpint (a period of avasarpini in which extraordinary events 
may take place), 23n 
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indriya (sense organ), 60 

irya-samiti (care in walking), 247 

isat-pragbhara-bhimi (“slightly bent region,” the name of the final. 
abode of the liberated souls [the siddhas]), 130n, 270 

ista-devata (chosen deity), 163 

Igvara (God), 259n, 271n 


Jaina (follower of a Jina, a synonym for Nigantha), 2n; (one who has 
samyak-dargana), 146 

Jainabhasa (false Jainas), 20 

Jaina-brahman (laypeople in charge of priestly functions within certain 
Jaina communities), 195, 197, 199, 290, 291, 295, 297 

Jaina-Sasana (teaching of the Jainas), 2n 

jala (water), 201 

janma (birth), 7 

janma-kalyana (birth; one of the five auspicious events in the career 
of ‘a Tirthankara), 197 

jara (old age), 229 

jati (birth, caste), 75, 288, 295; (species within a gati), 124 

jati-karma (the variety of nama-karma that determines one’s specific 
destiny), 124 . 

jati-mantra (a litany used in celebrating the birth of a child), 296 

jayamala (garland of victory; a hymn in praise of the Jinas), 201 

Jina (spiritual victor; a synonym for Tirthankara), 2 

Jina-agama (Jaina scripture), 220 

Jina-bhavana (Jaina temple), 220 

Jina-bimba (image of a Jina), 220 

jinakalpin (a monk whose conduct is modeled upon that of Mahavi- 
ra), 20 

jtva (soul; sentient), 60, 90, 98, 99, 102-104, 151 

jnana (knowledge), 28, 91, 97, 104, 122 

jnana-cetana (consciousness characterized as knowing itself), 148, 221 

jnanavaraniya (knowledge-obscuring), 115, 124, 131, 142, 159 

jugupsda (disgust), 120, 131 

Jyotiska (the stellar gods), 129n 


kala (time stages within the progressive and regressive half-cycles), 
30; (time as a dravya), 97, 98, 100 

kdlanu (time-points), 100 

kalpatita (born in the highest heavenly abodes), 129, 130 

kalpopapanna (born in the kalpa heavens), 129 

kalyanaka (auspicious moments), 7 

kanyadana (ceremony of giving away the bride), 301 
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kapota-lesya (gray karmic strain), 114 
karma (action) 97; (a form of matter), 102, 111-115 
karma-bhimi (realm of action), 29-31 
karma-cetana (consciousness of oneself as the doer of actions), 147 
karmana-Sarira (the transmigrating body of karmic matter), 102, 125, 
126 
karma-phala-cetana (consciousness of oneself as the enjoyer of the 
karmic fruits), 147 
karma-prakrti (the particular form into which karmic matter is 
differentiated, see chart, 131-133), 112 
karta (agent), 147 
kasaya (passion), 60, 112, 113, 118, 131, 157, 159, 177, 253, 272, 273 
kathd (narrative literature), 54 . 
kavala-ahara (food in morsels; ordinary human food), 36 
kaya-klesa (mortifications of the body), 251 
kayotsarga (abandonment of the body, a standing ot sitting posture 
of meditation), 190, 192, 225 
keéa-loca (the practice of pulling out one’s hair in five handfuls), 245 
kevaladarsana (perception associated with kevalajnana), 123, 132 
kevalajnana (knowledge isolated from karmic obstruction: infinite 
knowledge; omniscience; knowledge involving awareness of every 
existent in all its qualities and modes), 2; 4, 7, 25, 27, 28, 31n, 
36, 38, 44, 46, 61, 91, 122, 123, 132, 204n, 205n, 258, 266, 273, 
296 
kevalin (one who has attained kevalajfiana; a synonym for arhat), 2n, 
24n, 28, 31n, 44, 46, 82, 113, 120, 164, 258, 266n, 268, 269, 273, 
296 
krama (sequential order), 95 
kriyas (actions; a Jaina term for sacred rites), 287, 293, 298, 299 
krodha (anger), 119, 131 
krsi (farming), 172 
krsna-legya (black karmic stain), 114 
ksama (forgiveness), 216 ' 
ksamasramana (an ascetic who suffers with equanimity; title used in 
addressing a monk during the ritual of confession), 209 
ksanika (momentary), 92 
ksanti (forbearance), 260n 
ksapana (destruction), 272 
ksatriya (member of a warrior caste), 6,'8, 11, 67, 75, 275, 280, 
313; -dharma (his duties), 17n, 171 
ksaya (destruction), 145, 146, 159, 257 
ksayika-samyak-daréana (true insight achieved by the destruction of 
dargana-mohaniya karmas), 146 
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ksayopasama-labdhi (attainment of purity by the destruction-cum- 
suppression of certain karmas), 142 

ksa&yopasamika-samyaktva (true insight achieved by the destruction- 
cum-suppression of darsana-mohaniya karmas; identical to vedaka- 
samyaktva), 146 

ksina-moha (permanent dissociation from all caritra-mohaniya karmas 
and from the passions which they produce, the twelfth gunastha- 
na), 159, 257, 272 

ksullaka (minor; junior monk; a Jaina layman on the eleventh pra- 
tima; one who wears three pieces of clothing), 184-186, 197, 208, 
219, 220, 246, 254n 

kula (family), 246n 

kumara-Sramana (a life-long celibate), 58 

kundalini-cakra (mystical centers of psychic energy), 254 

kiutastha-nitya (eternal and unchangeable), 92 


labdhi (attainment), 142 

labha (attainment), 106 

labha-antaraya (hindrance to the attainment of something), 123 

laghu (light; loss), 58 . 

lesya (karmic stain, the color of which indicates a soul's degree of 
purity), 114 

lobha (greed), 119, 131 

loka-akasa (the inhabited universe; see pl. 14), 60, 98, 100-102, 127- 
129, 269, 270 

loka-midhata (false beliefs pertaining to everyday religious practices), 
154 


madhu (honey), 167 

madhya-loka (middle of terrestrial world), 129 

madya (alcohol), 167 

mahana (Prakrit for Sanskrit brahmana), 75 

Mahavira-jayanti (birth anniversary of Mahavira), 203 _ 

mahavrata (the five great vows of a mendicant), 15, 18, 160, 184, 
226, 228, 243, 245-248, 253, 272, 280 

mamsa (flesh; meat), 167 

manastambha (a characteristic Jaina pillar; see pl. 23), 35n 

' manahparyayajnana (direct awareness of thought-forms of others 
without the aid of mind or senses), 122, 132 

mantra (holy litany), 162 

manusya (human being), 108, 129 

manusya-gati (human destiny), 108 

masi (ink; writing), 172 
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mastakabhiseka (head-anointing [ceremony]), 204, 205 

matijana (mind-based knowledge), 91, 131 

maya (deceit), 119 

mayavada (illusionism), 96 

mithyadarsana (synonymous with mathyadrsti and mithyatva), 144n, 
157, 272 

mithyadrsti (incorrect view of reality, the first gunasthana), 141, 272 


mithyatva (lack of insight; synonymous with mithyadargana and | 


mithyadrsti), 118, 134, 145, 304 

mohaniya-karma (karma that prevents the true perception of reality 
and the purity of the soul; karma that defiles the bliss-quality of 
the soul), 115-118, 121, 124, 257, 258, 273 

moksa (salvation; emancipation from the cycle of birth and death), 2, 
11, 20, 31, 32, 46, 82, 97, 140, 141, 145, 146, 150, 151, 153, 155, 
167, 194, 201, 204, 245, 270, 273, 305, 307, 314n 

moksa-marga (the path of salvation), 82, 97 

‘muh-patti (a small piece of cloth worn over the. mouth by Sthana- 
kavasi mendicants to protect airbodies from harm), 245, 310 

miilagunas (the eight basic restraints of a Jaina layman), 166, 169, 
179, 187, 188, 190, 218, 295, 300 : 

milasitra (a group of texts belonging to the subsidiary canon), 64 

muni (mendicant; sage), 3, 22, 261 

mirccha (delusion), 177 

nama-Jaina (nominal Jaina), 161 ‘ ’ 

nama-karma (karma that determines destinies and body types), 115, 
124-126, 132, 259, 268, 270n 

namaskara-mantra (-parica) (reverent salutation to the [five] holy 
beings), 162, 163n, 188, 199, 201, 217, 232, 245, 254n, 255 

nandyavarta (a kind of diagram), 166n 

napumsakaveda (sexual cravings for a hermaphrodite), 120, 131 

narakd (hell; the world of infernal beings), 82 

naraki (hell beings), 108, 128 

na@rayana (a Jaina literary type; the hero's companion and slayer of 
the villain), 305 

nasti (does not exist; the second member of the sapta-bhangi-naya), 95 

naya (view; partial expression of truth), 83, 93, 94 

nayavada (doctrine of nayas), 97 

nidana (seeking worldly gain from the performance of good deeds and 
austerities), 230, 266 4 . 

nidhatti (energy that renders karmas incapable of all activity save 
changes in fruition time and intensity), 139 

Nigantha/ Sanskrit Nirgrantha (unattached, without possessions; an- 
cient name for the Jaina community), 2n, 10, 18-21, 27, 217, 223, 
234-236, 274n, 276, 285 


we 
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nigoda (the lowest form of life), 24n, 109, 143, 168 
nihkamksita (freedom from anticipation), 152 
nihnava (falsehood, heresy), 88 
nihpratikara (unavoidable), 229 
nihgankita (freedom from doubt), 151 
nikacand (energy that renders karmas incapable of all activity), 139 
nila-legya (blue karmic stain), 114 
nimitta-karana (external efficient cause), 99, 117, 138 
niranvaya (discrete), 92 
nirjara (dissociation of karmas), 82, 113, 151. 
nirvana (release from bondage; the final death of an enlightened 
human being [arhat] followed immediately by moksa), 3, 6n; 37, . 
46, 93, 155, 159, 196, 198, 299n 
nirvana-bhiumi (the place at which a Tirthankara attained nirvana), 
205, 206 
nirvicikitsa (freedom from disgust), 152 
niryukti (Prakrit verse commentary), 77 © 
niscaya-naya (nonconventional view), 80, 311 
nitya (eternal), 91 
_nityavada (eternalism), 92 
niyati (fate), 137 
niyativada (fatalism), 96 
no-kasfya (subsidiary passions), 120, 131, 158, 177, 257, 272 


om (sacred sound Fined by combining the first syllable of each word 
in the namaskara-mantra), 42, 163 


padastha-dhyana (concentration upon holy chants), 255 256 

padma-leéya (lotus-pink karmic stain), 114 

paduka (footprint), 193 

paindastha-dhyana (concentration upon certain objects made. up of the 
elements of matter), 254-256 

parica-kalyana (the five auspicious events in the life of a Tirthankara), 
196; -mahotsava (the celebration of these events), 197, 198, 200- 
202, 206, 207 

parica-mahaovrata, see also mahavrata, 15 

parica-namaskara-mantra, see also namaskara-mantra, 162, 296, 297, 
300 

pani-patra (hand-bow)), 41 

papa (unwholesome karmas), 151 

para-dravya/ -ksetra/ -kala/ -bhava (the being, location, time, or 
state, respectively, of other objects), 95 

paramanu (atom), 90, 101 

paramatman (the highest [the liberated] soul), 148, 256 

paramesthin (the supreme divinity), 163 
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paramita (perfection), 260n 

parigraha (possession), 177 

parigrahatyaga-pratima (the ninth stage in which a layman abandons 
the cares of worldly possessions), 183, 186 

pariksa (examination, 84 

parinama (modification), 90 

parinamin (changing), 92 

parinami-nitya (eternal but constantly changing), 92 

parisaha-jaya (victory over the afflictions), 249 

parivrajaka (a non-Jaina mendicant), 56 

paroksa (indirect perception, accomplished through the senses, in- 
ference, etc.), 122n 

parthivi-dharana (visualization of certain scenes by means of the 
earth element), 255 

parvan (Jaina holy days), 180, 217 ; 

paryaya (mode; a synonym for bhava), 90, 150, 152, 266 

paryusana-parva (a ten-day holy period for fasting during the rainy 
season), 216 

Pasavaccijja (those who follow the discipline of Paréva), 58 

patra (bowl), 41 

phaddaga (a chapter of monks), 246n 

phala (fruit), 201 . 

pinchi (a peacock-feather whiskbroom), 184n, 245 

pita-lesya (yellow karmic stain), 114 

pitr-loka (world of the Manes), 302, 303n 

posadha-pratima (the fourth éravaka-pratima), see also posadhopava- 
sa, 182, 186 

posadhopavasa (the third siksavrata and fourth pratima; fasting on 
the eighth and fourteenth days of each lunar fortnight),- 180, 187, 
217 

posaha-sala (fasting hall), 59 

prabhavana (illumination), 155, 202, 207, 310 

pradesa (space-point), 98, 100, 102, 270n; (amount of karma), 113 

prajna (wisdom), 260n 

prakirnaka (miscellaneous; a group of Jaina canonical texts), 56; (scat- 
tered stars), 129n . 

prakrti (original nature of mind and matter in the Samkhya doctrine), 
92, 99; (types of karma), 112, 113 . 

pralaya (demanifestation), 31 

pramada (negligence; carelessness; apathy), 120, 157, 158, 243, 253, 
272 

pramatr (the knower), 104 

pramatta-virata (total restraint without overcoming pramada; the 
sixth gunasthana), 253, 272 


pratya 
- 119 
pratya' 
pratyel 
pravac 
van 
pravra 
prayas 
prayog 
puri 
prthvi- 
pudgal 
pudgal 
pudgalc 
soul. 
puja (w 
pumvec 
punya-| 
Punya-] 
Puranas 
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pranayama (yogic control of respiration), 254 

prasama (ease), 149 

pratiharya (miraculous phenomenon), 44n 

pratikramana (ritualized confession), 80, 190, 209, 216, 231 

pratima (stages of renunciation for a layman, see chart, 187), 18, 
167n, 182-188, 197, 210, 237, 289, 290, 292, 299 

prati-narayana (a Jaina literary type; the villain), 305 

pratyakhyana (renunciation of certain foods; one of the six avaSaya- 
kas), 190, 209, 216 , 

pratyakhyanavarana/ -niya (obstructors of complete renunciation), 

- 119, 131, 157, 158, 226, 241 

pratyaksa (direct perception), 122n 

pratyeka (individual; solitary), 109 

pravacana-matrka (the eight exercises that prepare a monk for ad- 
vanced meditational states), 247 

pravrajya (renunciation), 243 

prayascitta (repentence of transgressions), 251 

prayogya-labdhi (reduction of karmic matter in soul; attainment of 
purity due to such a reduction), 143 

prthvi-kayika (earthbodies), 109 

pudgala (matter), 81, 97-102 

pudgala-skandha (aggregate of matter), 101 

pudgalavadin (follower of Buddhist school which upholds a theory of 
soul), 267n : 

puja (worship), 182, 190, 191, 203, 295 

pumveda (sexual cravings for a female), 120, 131 

punya-karma (wholesome karma), 151, 152 

punya-ksetra (field of merit), 220 

puranas (name of a class of sacred texts dealing with the lives of 
Tirthankaras), 5, 95, 204n 

purusa (soul), 92 

purusa-visesa (special soul, i.e., the Gad [ISvara] of the Yoga school), 
136, 271n 

Pirva (a group of fourteen Jaina canonical texts, now extinct), 47, 
49-51 . 

puspa (flower), 201 


raga (desire; passion; attachment), 112, 119 

rajas (principle of motion in the Samkhya doctrine), 99 

rajoharana (a whiskbroom), 222, 245 

rasa (taste), 90 | 

rasa-parityaga (abandonment of stimulating or delicious food), 251 
-rati (pleasure in sense activity), 120, 131 
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ratnatraya (the three jewels: right faith or insight, right knowledge, 
right conduct), 200, 299 
ratribhakta-pratima (the sixth stage, in which one limits all sexual 
activity to nighttime hours), 183, 186 
ratri-bhojana (eating at night), 179 
raudradhyana (meditation on the perverse pleasure of causing injury 
to others), 252 
 {jusitra-naya ("‘straight-thread” view), 93 
rta (Vedic concept of cosmic law), 99 
ruja (illness), 229 ; 
ripastha-dhyana (concentration on the form of the Jina), 255, 256 
ritpatita-dhyana (concentration on that which transcends form: the 
nature of the siddha), 255, 256 


- gabala (“disfigured”; offence), 62 


sacittatyaga-pratima (the fifth stage, in which a layman ceases to take 


certain vegetable life as food), 182, 186. 

sada@-mukta (forever free of bondage), 136 

saddharma-vrddhi (increase in righteousness), 208n 

sadha@rana-vanaspati (souls which exist together with many others in 
a common plant body), 110, 168 

sadhu (mendicant), 163, 164 

sadhviji,(a nun of the Svetambara or Sthanakavasi sect), 247n 

sakaladatti (transference of property prior to renunciation), 183n 

sallekhana (ritual death by fasting), 155, 227-233, 237-239, 268, 280, 
281 

sallekhanavrata (the decision to perform sallekhana), 181, 187, 188 

samadhi-marana (death while in meditation), 227, 228' 

samanaska (endowed with the mental capacity), 110 

samavasarana (holy assembly of the Jina), 35, 56, 143, 192, 196, 201, 
256 

samaya (moment), 45 

samayika (attaining equanimity; fusion with the true self), 221 

samayika-caritra (avoiding all evil actions, identical to the assumption 
of the five mahavratas), 17 

samayika-pratima (the third stage of practicing samayika), 182, 186 

samayika-samyama (a synonym for samayika-caritra), 17, 221 

samayikavrata (cultivation of equanimity; the second of the siksavra- 
tas), 180, 182, 185, 187, 190, 191, 221-226, 253 

samgha (order of monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen), 27 

samgha-pati (leader of the lay community), 198, 207 

samghdata (aggregation), 101 

 samiti ((self-] regulation), 247 
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samijni (able to think abstractly about spiritual matters), 110 
samjvalana (smoldering; -kasaya, subtle passions which are removed 
as one progresses from the sixth to the twelfth gunasthana), 120, 
131, 158, 257, 272, 273 
samkalpaja-himsa (intentional, premeditated violence), 170, 171 
samkramana (energy that contributes to the differentiation or trans- 
formation of karmas), 139 
sampada (qualifications [of an acarya]), 62 
samsara (cycle of transmigration), 92, 107, 108, 136, 141, 150, 152, 
153, 159, 167, 170 
.samSaya (doubt), 118 
samskaras (sacred rites; see list, 293n), 292-295, 298, 302 
samsthanavicaya (contemplation of the structure of the universe), 253 
samudghata (bursting forth; expansion of the soul to the limits of ik 
loka-akaéa), 269 
samvara (spiritual path; the stoppage of karmic influx), 60, 82, 151 
samovatsari (annual ceremony of public confession), 63, 210, 216, 223 
samvega (agitation leading to disenchantment), 149 
samvyavaharika-pratyaksa (direct perception, in the conventional 
sense), 122n 
samyak-caritra (proper conduct), 148, 200 
samyak-darsana (correct view of reality; true spiritual insight; faith in 
the teachings of the Jina), 62, 129, 141-152, 157, 159, 196, 200, 
205, 232, 272 
samyak-drsti (the fourth gunasthana, in which one attains samyak- 
dargana), 145, 272 
samyak-jnana (correct knowledge; knowledge associated with sam- 
yak-dargana), 200 
samyak-mithyatva (a state of transition in which both correct and 
incorrect views are present; the third gunasthana), 145, 272 
samyama (restraint), 64, 190 
sangraha-naya (synthetic view); 93 
sapindtkarana (a ritual connected with’ offering of food to the Manes), 
302 
sapta-bhangi-naya (the sevenfold predication), 95 
saptapadi (that portion of the Hindu wedding ceremony in which the 
couple takes seven steps around the fire), 301 
Sarana (refuge), 164 
Sarira (body), 60, 124, 125 
sarvajnia (an omniscient being; a synonym for kevalin), 267 ° 
sarva-virata (attainment of sarva-virati; the sixth gunasthana), 272 
sarva-virati (total restraint of a mendicant), 158, 160, 241 
Sasana-devata (guardian spirits), 194, 254n, 295n 
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Sastra (scripture), 162 
sasvadana (state of “mixed taste”; the second gunasthana), 145, 272 
sat (being), 89, 91 | 
sata, satavedaniya (experience of pleasure), 115, 125, 132 
sat-jtva-nikaya (the six kinds of living beings, namely, the five eken- 
driyas and the trasa), 65 
satya (truth), 173; -vrata (the vow to abstain from lying), 174, 187, 238 
savicara (accompanied by applied thinking), 257 
sayoga-kevalin (a kevalin still possessed of the activities of body, 
speech, and mind; the thirteenth gunasthana), 159, 258, 268, 273 
siddha (a liberated soul; a kevalin freed from all activities whatso- 
ever), 37, 38, 159, 162, 165, 166,255, 256, 265, 270, 271, 274, 
278n, 296 
siddha-gati (the destiny of the siddha), 165 ; 
siddha-loka (the permanent abode of the siddha; a synonym for iSat- 
pragbhara-bhimi), 130, 204n . 
siddhanta (doctrine), 47 
siddhi (yogic power), 256, 259n 
Siksavratas (vows of spiritual discipline), 170, 180-182, 187, 190, 217, 
235 
Sila (conduct), 260n 
Silpa (handcrafts), 172 
skandha (aggregate), 101 
snapana (the ceremony of sprinkling or bathing the Jina-image), 200 
snigdha-ruksatva (moisture and dryness [of atoms]), 101 
Soka (sorrow), 120, 131 
sparsa (touch), 90 
Sraddha (faith), 151 
$raddha (offering of food to the Manes), 154, 302, 303n, 304 
sramana (a non-Vedic mendicant, usually a Jaina or a Buddhist), 1, 
10, 33, 136, 138, 274, 275, 278, 297, 298n 
Sramanabhita (a novice about to become a mendicant), 184-186 
Sramanopasaka (a disciple of the ascetics; a synonym for éravaka), 
235-238 
$ravaka (a layman; a synonym for upasaka and gramanopasaka), 80 
Sravakacara (book of the layman’s discipline), 80, 160, 161, 177, 181, 
188, 193, 254, 285 
Sravaka-pratima (the eleven stages of the path of the layman; a syn- 
,onym for upasaka-pratima), 161 
Sreni (ladder; a term applied to the eighth, ninth, and tenth gunas- 
thanas), 253, 256, 258, 272 
sruta (the oral tradition of Jaina scripture), 49, 166 
Srutajnana (knowledge derived from instruction and reasoning), 121, 
132 
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stava (hy 
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do no 
301, 3 
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Sruta-panicami (the “scripture-fifth,” a Jaina holiday), 204 

stava (hymn of praise), 165 

Sthanakavasi (dwellers in halls; name of a Jaina sect whose members 
do not worship in temples), 49n, 191, 244n, 245, 247n, 263, 264, 
301, 310, 313 

sthapana (ritual act of asking a monk to stop for alms), 220 

sthapanacarya (sacred objects used as a substitute for a teacher), 209n 

sthavara (immobile beings, such as plants), 75, 241 

sthavira (elder), 52, 55 

sthavirakalpin (a monk who lives in an ecclesiastical community), 20 

sthiti (duration), 113, 144 

sthtikarana (acting to promote the stability of another's faith in the 
Jaina path), 155 

stotra (a philosophical hymn), 83 

strimukti (attainment of moksa in a female incarnation), 36n 

striveda (sexual cravings for a male), 120, 131 

stipa (reliquary mound), 193, 298n 

$uddhi (purity), 220 

Sudra (a member of the fourth caste), 67, 288, 289, 293-295 

sukha (bliss), 90, 104, 125n, 149 

sukha-vedana (feeling of happiness), .104n 

$ukladhyana (pure concentration), 252-257, 269 

$ukla-leSya (luminous white karmic stain), 114 

siksmakriya-anivartin (the state of subtle movement), 269 

Siksma-samparaya (the state of having only the subtle passions; the 
tenth gunasthana), 158, 272 

susama (happy), 31 

susama-dusama (more happy than unhappy), 31 

susama-susama (extremely happy), 31 

siitra (style—aphoristic mode of presentation), 81, 82, 151; (the can- 
onical scriptures), 42 

suya-nana (scriptural knowledge), 47 

svabhava (own nature), 95, 104, 105, 148 . 

svabhava-parinama (undefiled change), 99 

svabhava-sthita (established in one’s own nature), 104 

svadeha-parimana (the physical dimensions of the soul identical to 
those of its current body), 58 

svadhyaya (the study of the scriptures), 190, 251 

sva-dravya/ -ksetra/ -ka@la/ -bhava (specific being, location, time, 
and state, respectively of oneself), 95 

$vapaka (the lowest class in Indian society), 75 

svastika (well-being; the stylized wheel of life), 108, 192, 200, 211 

Svetambara (white [cotton]-clad; name of a Jaina sect whose mendi- 
cants wear white garments), 5, 6 
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Svetapata (a synonym for Svetambara), 6n 

syadvada (the doctrine of qualified assertion), 54, 83, 86, 88, 90, 94, 
96, 97 

syat (in some respect), 94, 95 


taijasa-Sarira (heat body), 125, 126 

tamas (the principle of inertia in the Samkhya doctrine), 99 

tanu-vata (rarefied air), 127, 130n 

tapas (austerity), 64, 80, 190, 250 

Taranapantha (a Jaina reform movement started by Taranasvami), 
310n 

tattva (the [nine] “reals,” regarded as objects of faith for a Jaina), 151 

tattva-ripavati (the meditative practice of envisioning the body as 
totally pure), 256 ' 

tejo-kayika (fire bodies), 109 

Terapantha (path of the thirteen; name of a subsect of the Sthana- 
kavasi), 247n, 314 

tika (commentary), 85 

tirtha (ford; the path of Jaina practice; the monastic order), 35 

tirtha-ksetra (a place where arhats have attained moksa), 205, 206 

Tirthankara (builders of the ford; the omniscient spiritual teachers of 
the Jainas; a synonym for Jina), 2, 14, 18, 23n, 26, 29, 30, 33n, 
34, 37, 40, 42, 59, 61, 138, 150, 155, 165n, 166, 190, 191, 193-198, 
200-204, 210, 230, 254, 259, 260, 266, 268, 273, 275, 297, 305n, 
306n 

tirthankara-prakrti (karmas that determine the body of a Tirthan- 
kara), 259, 260 

tiryarica (animals and plants), 108, 110, 116, 124, 129, 144 

titthiya (Pali for Tirthankara), 2n 

trasa (mobile being; a being having two or more senses), 75, 130, 241 

trasa-nadi (channel of the mobile beings; that portion of the loka- 
. ak&éa in which the trasas abide), 130 


ucchedavada (doctrine of annihilation after death), 93, 96 

ucchedavadin (annihilationist), 93 

udaya (arising), 144, 145 

uddistatyaga-pratima (the eleventh stage, in which a layman renounc- 
es any food or lodging that has been specifically prepared for him), 
184, 186 

udirana (energy that makes possible the premature fruition of kar- 
mas), 139 

udumbara (fig), 167 

udvartana (energy that delays the time and increases the intensity of 
karmic fruition), 139 
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upabhoga (repeated enjoyment), 106 

upabhoga-antaraya (hindrance to repeated enjoyment), 123 

upadana-karana (material cause), 99, 117, 138 

upadhyaya (preceptor), 162, 164, 246 

upagihana (protecting a fellow Jaina), 154 

upanayana (ceremony of initiation), 294, 299 

Upanga (subsidiary to the Anga; a group of twelve canonical texts), 
4, 56 

upaniti (the ceremony of initiation for a layman), 299 

upapata (rebirth in hell or heaven), 57 

upasaka (a Jaina layman; a synonym for éravaka), 59, 286 

upasaka-pratima (the eleven stages of laymanship, a yon for 
éravaka-pratima), 63 

upasama (suppression), 144, 145, 158, 257, 272 

upasamana (energy that temporarily prevents karmas from coming 
to fruition), 139 

upasanta-moha (the eleventh gunasthana, in which all caritra-mo- 
haniya karmas are briefly rendered inoperative), 159, 257, 272 

upasarga (calamity), 23n, 229 

upayoga (applied consciousness), 104 

trdhva-loka (the celestial world);:429 

utpada (origin; acquisition), 90 

utsarga-samiti (care in performing the excretory functions), 248 

utsarpini (progressive half-cycle), 30, 31, 34, 61 

uvajjhaya (Prakrit for upadhyaya), 162 


vajra (diamond; adamantine), 3 

vaikdlika ([texts studied] beyond the prescribed hours), 64 

vainayika-mithyatva (mithyatva due to indiscriminate: openminded- 
ness), 118 

vatragya (aversion leading to renunciation), 7 

vaisya (a member of the merchant caste), 67, 288, 289 

vaivahikt-kriya (the wedding ceremony), 300 

vaiyavrttya (respectful service), 155, 251 

valaya (layer of the atmosphere), 127 

vanaspati-kaya (plant beings), 109 

vanavasi (forest dweller), 308 

vandana (reverent salutation), 190, 209 

varna (caste hierarchy/ class), 74, 285, 291, 293, 295n; (color; a 
quality of matter), 90 

varnalabha (ritual celebrating the establishment of a new household 
by a married son), 299 

varna-vyavastha (class/ caste system), 285 

varsa (continent), 29 


~~ 
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varuni-dharana (a process of meditational “cleansing,” accompanied 
with the water element), 256 

vasana (trace), 111 

vatsalya (disinterested affection), 155 

vayu-kayika (air-bodies), 109 

veda (sexual feelings), 60 

vedaka-samyaktva (a synonym for ksayopasamika-samyaktva), 146n 

vedaniya-karma (karma responsible for mundane experience of pain 
and pleasure), 115, 125, 126, 132, 268, 269 

vibhava (defiled; impure), 104, 105 

_ vibhu (all-pervasive), 58, 103 

vicara (shifting attention from one mode to another), 257 

vidhana (ritual), 254n 

vidya (the arts), 172 

vigraha-gati (movement of a soul to its new destiny), 127 

vikrti (defiled modification), 99 

vinaya (reverence to the elders), 251 

vipaka (karmic-retribution), 55 

vipakavicaya (meditation on karmic fruition), 253° 

viparita-mithatva (perverted or incorrect view), 118 

Vira-nirvana (beginning of the Jaina era), 37; (death [anniversary] of 
Mahavira), 203 

virodhi-himsa (injury generated by standing in opposition to an 
enemy), 134n, 171. 

virya (energy), 91, 104-106, 123, 138, 141, 260n 

viryantaraya (energy-obstruction), 115, 132, 142 

visuddhi (purity), 142. 

vitaraga (free from passion; an epithet for an arhat), 83, 113 

vivaksa (aspect emphasized by a speaker), 94 

vivartavada (the theory of illusory causation in monistic Vedanta), 92 

vivikta-Sayyasana (solitary place of rest), 251 

vrata (restraint), 170-173, 188, 236, 280, 287, 292, 299 

vrata-pratima (the second stage where a layman assumes We anuvra- 
tas), 172, 186 

vrtti (subcommentary), 82 

vrtti-parisamkhyana (limiting the extent of one’s begging rounds), 251 

Vyantaravasi (the peripatetic gods), 129n 

vyavahara (convention), 80n; (appropriate proceedings), 63 

vyaya (loss; disappearance), 90 

vyuparatakriya-anivartin (absolute nonmotion), 270° 

vyutsarga (renunciation of egoistic thoughts), 251 


yaksa (demigod), 76, 108, 195 
yantra (mystical diagram), 254n, 308 
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yathakhyata-caritra (conduct conforming to perfect purity), 258 

yathapravrtta-karana (the soul's ineradicable tendency towards spir- 
itual growth), 141n, 144 

yati (a spiritually advanced layman of the Svetambara sect), 254n, 307 

yatra (pilgrimage), 206 

yugapat (simultaneous), 95 

yoga (vibration; activities), 105, 112, 269, 273; (meditation), 80, 81, 
157, 159 

yojana (a measure of distant equal to about eight or nine sited): . 

' 237 
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Abhayadeva, 16, 77, 85 

Abhidharmika, 92 

absolute point of view, 53, 92, 150. 
See also view, onesided 

Absolutist, 83, 86 

Abu, 206 

Acalabhrata, 44, 45 

Acaranga-siitra, 10, 53, 241-242, 
243n 

action. See karma 

activities, 112; wholesome, 152, 159, 


269; evil (five types of), 179-180; | 


ritual, 180 
affection (disinterested), 155 
affirmation of existents, 151 
afflictions, victory over, 249-250 
agent, 147° 
aggregate (material), 101-102 
Agnibhati, 35, 44 
agnosticism, 53 
air: three types of, 127; rarefied, 130n 
Airavata, 29 
air-bodies, 109; restraint against 
harming of, 242, 245 
Ajanta caves, 281 
Ajatasatru, 276, 277 
Ajivikas, 2n; leader. of, 19, 21-25, 54; 
non-Vedic origin of, 33; heavenly 


rebirth of, 57n; soul-color theory: 


of, 114n; fatalist doctrine of, 136- 
139; survival of, 274n 

Akalanka, 83-85, 87 

Akampita, 44, 45 

Akbar, 284n 

alcohol, 53, 167 

alms: presentation of, 217-221; care 
in accepting, 248 

Ambika, 194n 

Amitagati, 80 


Ammada, 57 

Amoghavarsa, 281 

Amrtacandra, 80, 86 

Anahilanagara, 283 

Ananda (Jaina), 55; story of, 233- 
240, 286 

Ananda (Buddhist), 45 

Ananta, 191 

Andhra, 277n 

Angabahya, 51 

Angas, 51-56. See also canon (Jaina) 

anger, 113, 119, 148, 149 

animal, 126, 129; and plant, 108-110, 
124, 144; capable of receiving re- — 
ligious instruction, 110n, 143; 
“harming of, 167-169, 173 

annihilationism, 53, 96 

annihilationist, 93, 118 

anticipation (freedom from), 152 

apathy, 120. See also carelessness 

aphorism. See sitra 

applied thinking, 257 

Ardhamagadhi, 42n, 47n 

arhat: state attained by Mahavira, 
28; distinction from Jina, 31n, 69, 
259, 260; body of, 124n; salutation 
to, 162; state of, 258, 268; funeral 
pyre of, 298n 

arts, 172 

Aésadhara, 40n, 80, 195n, 228 

ascetic: non-Vedic [Sramana], 1n 
125, 136, 138, 274, 275; soul color 
theory of, 114n; role in the ritual 
of confession, 209; temporary state 
attained by layman, 222, 223, 226; 
disciple of, 235; religious centers 
of, 278, 279; survival of, 293n; at- 
titude toward the sacredness of 
fire, 297; stipa-worship of, 298n 
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asceticism, 160 

Asoka (king), 277n; inscriptions of, 
277n 

a$oka (tree), 12 

aspects (doctrine of manifold), 86, 
90-94. See also reality 

assembly (holy) of the Jina, 35n, 56, 
72(pl. 10), 80n, 143; image of, 192, 
195n, 201, 204n; visualization of, 
256. 

association (of the soul and matter), 
113, 114. See also soul 

Asthikagrama, 37 

atheism, 169, 306; arguments for, 89 

atom. See matter 

attachment, 119, 150, 152 

attainment (leading to samyak-dar- 
Sana), three types of, 142-145 

attitude (of one who has attained 
samyak-darSana), 147-148 ; 

auspicious events (marking the career 
of a Tirthankara), the five, 7; cere- 
mony of, 196-199 


austerity, 64; of Mahavira, 25-27; . 


one of the avasyakas, 190; internal 
and external, 250-251, 260 
aversion, 119, 152 
awakening (the -first), 134-135; in- 
ternal and external signs of, 147. 
See insight, true [samyak-darSana] 
awareness, indistinct, 104, 123; lack 
_ of, 118; telepathic, 122 
Ayurveda, 24n 


Badarayana, 81 : 

Bahubali,. frontispiece, 204-206, 281 

Balarama, 62, 305 

Banaras, 10, 33, 74 

Banarasidas, 311 - 

Basham, A.L., 25; note on pradeéa, 
98n 

begging: different practices of, 40-41, 
219-22; bowl, 25, 41, 184 

behavior (cf one who has samyak- 
dargana), 148-151 

being: theory of, 89-90; eternal and 
noneternal, 91, 93-94; Samkhya 
and Vedanta concepts of, 92; own 
and others’, 95, Jaina categories of, 
97-98 

beings: six types of, 65; mobile, 75, 
130; totally instinctive and those 


able to reason, 110; compassion 
for, 150; lowest form of, 168; vow 
against harming of, 173, 241; for- 
giveness of, 223 

belief (false), 152. See faith 

Bhadrabahu, 2n, 6, 47, 50, 62, 77-78, 
87, 206, 277n, 279 

Bhadrika, 37 

Bharata (continent), 29, 32, 60, 61 

Bharata (universal monarch), 61, 
204n, 289, 291, 293 

Bhikhanji, 313; his views on charity, 
314n 

Bhitabali, 50, 203 

Bihar, 5, 191, 206 

birth: of Mahavira, 7-9; as opposed 
to conduct, 75, 291; four types of, 
108-110; determined by karma, 
124; cosmological nature of, 288; 
ceremony of, 291, 296 ‘ 

blessing (Jaina formula of), 208n 

bliss: quality of the soul, 91, 106, 
111; pure and impure, 104-105, 
268; defiling of, 115, 117-118, 
attainment of following samyak- 
daréana, 149; infinite, 159; concen- 
tration on, 256; of the arhat, 258 

bodhisattva, 266n 

body: adamantine, 3; determined by 
karma, 124; three types of, 125- 
126; detachment from, 142, 148; 
identification with, 147; abandon- 
ment of, 190, 192, 225; mortifica- 
tion of, 251; subtle, 303 

Bogara, 301n 

bondage: Samkhya concept of, 92; 
unreality of, 96-97; physical basis 
of, 102; eternal, 111, 140; of the 
soul by karma, 111-115, 121; 
problem of, 134-135; being forever 
free of, 136; Ajivika concept of, 
136-138; Jaina concept of, 138- 
141; duration of, 144; understand- 
ing of, 149-150 

Brahma, 2n, 153n; a title used for 
Rsabha, 288 

Brahmadeva, 194n 

brahman: member of the Vedic 
priestly caste, 13, 35, 36, 43; as 
parents of Mahavira, 7-8; caste of 
MahAvira’s chief disciples, 43, 67; 
Jaina concept of, 74-76; Jaina-, 


195, 197,.199, 290-291, 295; di- 
vine, 290; Sraddha ritual of, 303- 
304 

Brahman, the Absolute, 92 

Brahmanas (Vedic texts), 2n 

Buddha Gautama: renunciation of, 9; 
unknown to the Jaina canon, 10; 
“middle path” of, 27; chief atten- 
dant of, 45; omniscience of, 84, 
267; sleeping image of, 192; his 
distinction from arhat, 259; as an 
avatar of Visnu, 274 

Buddhism: antiquity of, 1n; Magad- 
han origin of, 33; doctrinal diversi- 
ty of, 88, 312; bodhisattva path of, 
266n; disappearance of, 274, 285, 
304; patrons of, 277 

Buddhists: texts on the word titthiya, 
1n; universal monarch concept of, 
7; text on the Buddha's renuncia- 
tion, 9; texts on Niganthas, 10; 
texts on fasting, 21, 217; Payasira- 
jafinasutta of, 57; claim of om- 
niscience for the Buddha, 84, 266- 


267; momentariness doctrine of, 


92-93; non-substance (anatma) 
doctrine of, 103; intermediate exis- 
tence doctrine of, 127n, 227; ig- 


norance concept of, 134; text on . 


Ajivikas, 137-138; eternal bondage 
doctrine of [Yogacara school], 140; 
meat eating practice of, 169, 300n; 
stupas of, 193n; critique of Jainas, 
223; nun order of, 246n; tantric 
influence on, 254; distinction be- 
tween Buddha and arhat, 259; 
royal patrons of, 277, 279; cave 
temples of, 281; texts on lay dis- 
cipline, 285n; mendicant emphasis 
of, 286; stipa worship of, 298n; 
Rama story of, 305n 


Cakreévari, 194n 

calamity: befalling a Tirthankara, 
23n; promoting stability at the time 
of, 155; yaksa worship at the time 
of, 195n; as one situation permit- 
ting the practice of sallekhana, 229 

Camp, 37, 56 

Campapuri, 206 

Camundaraya, 281 

Candalas. See Svapakas 
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Candana, 37 ' 

Candragupta Maurya, 6n, 277n 

Candraprabha, 194n 

canon (Jaina): sources of, 42-43; 
compilation and transmission of, 
43-46; languages of, 47n; list of 
texts, 47-49; Angas, 51-56: oral 
tradition of, 52-55; Digambara, 
Svetambara, and Sthanakavasi dis- 
putes on authenticity of, 49n, 51- 
52; written form of, 50-52, 203- 
204; councils of, 51-52; subsidiary, 
55-56; narrative texts of, 56-62; 
discipline texts of, 62-64; texts on 
caste, 77; later commentaries on, 
77; expositions of, 78-85; philo- 
sophical hymns of, 85-87 

capability (for liberation), 139-140, 
259. See also soul 

carelessness, 239n; as a hindrance to 
the path, 120; as a cause of bond- 
age, 157; restraint free of, 158; 
overcoming of, 243; restraint not 
free of, 253 

Carvaka, 53, 103, 134 

caste system, 7; Rsabha’s introduc- 
tion of, 32, 61; Hindu, 67, 288; 
Jaina reinterpretation of, 74-76, 
287-291, rebirth in, 116; Jaina 
denial of cosmological basis of, 
124; Jaina priests of, 195 

cause: Ajivika doctrine of, 137; ef- 
ficient, 99, 100, 105, 117, 138; ma- 
terial, 99, 117, 138; of bondage, 
135, 157, 159 

Celana, 276 

celestial musicians, 108 

celibacy:rational for, 176-177; state 
of, 183 

Cetaka, 6 

change, problem of, 59; caused by 
kala-dravya, 100. See also modifi- 
cation 

chant: of the four refuges, 164; holy, 
293, 296-297 

charity, 106; producing a rebirth in 
heaven, 116; hindrance to, 123; 
vow of offering alms, 181; one of 
the six duties of a layman, 190; 
commemoration of the first act of 
charity to a Tirthankara, 203; 
ritual of offering alms, 217-221; 
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given in honor of a monk-initia- 
tion, 244; as an action producing 
Tirthankarahood, 260 
chosen deity, 163; absence of the con- 
cept in Jainism, 295 
Citta, 58 
clairvoyance, beings endowed with, 
3, 110, 121. See also knowledge, 
clairvoyant 
clerics (Jaina), 193n; their supervision 
in rituals, 254n; their role in so- 
ciety, 307, 311 
conceptual thinking, 257 
cognition, twofold, 104 
color, quality of, 90, 97, 101; asso- 
ciated with the soul, 114-115 
commemoration (days), 203-205 
commerce, 172 
common body, 110, 168. See also 
plant, destiny 
‘compassion, 66, 150, 163 
comprehensive (point of view), 53. 
See also view, comprehensive: 
conception, of Mahavira, 7-8 
conduct: text dealing with, 53; vs. 
birth, 75, 291; importance of, 96; 
as a part of the path, 97, 126, 157, 
241, 243; associated with samyak- 
daréana, 148; as one of the three 
jewels, 200, 300; deluding of, 118- 
121, 133; lifelong maintenance of, 
_ 228; five rules of, 247-248 
confession, ceremony of, 63, 209- 
- 210, 216-217, 223, 231; ritualized, 
80; formula of, 222 ; 
consciousness: as a quality of the 
soul, 104; five types of, 121-122 
consecration, of the Jina-image, 200- 
201 
constancy, quality of the soul, 58-59 
continent, 29-30, 32n, 60 
contradiction, law of, 95 
convention, time as, 101 
council, canonical, 50-52 
crafts, 172 
creator (God), argument against, 89n, 
295 
cremation of omniscient beings, 297- 
298, 302 
cycle temporal, 30-32, 61 


death, holy, [sallekhana]: of dcadrva: 


Santisagara, 1, 233; layman per- 


forming of, 57; texts dealing with, 
76; ideal for Jaina, 155-156; vow 
of, 181-182; of Bhadrabah:: 206; 
description of, 229-233; of Anan- 
da, 237-238; performance not re- 
quired for the arhat, 268; per- 
formed by Jaina kings, 280 

death, moment of, 126, 133, 146, 227 

Deccan, 279, 281, 306 ‘ 

deceitfulness, passion of, 149 

defiling (karma). See karma 

deity, role in Hindu and Jaina rituals, 
293, 295-296 

Delhi, 278 

delusion, 135,'139, 141; a defiler of 
bliss, 117-118; of insight, 118; of 
conduct, 118-121; destruction of, 
133; of possession, 177. See also 

a ‘ 

demanifestation (of the world), 31 

demigod: aiding:a monk, 76; class of 
beings, 108; abodes of, 129n; be- 
longing to Tirthankaras, 194n, 202. 
See also spirit, guardian 

desire, as a passion, 112, 118 

destiny: four types of, 108-110; of 
the siddha, 165, 270-271 

destruction (of passions), 119, 257- 
258; and suppression, 146 

destructive (type of karma), four 
types of, 115, 117-124, 133, 258 


' determinism, 96 


Devananda, 7-8 

Devanandi, 80, .83, 87 

Devardhigani Ksamaéramana, 51-52, 
63n 

Devavacaka, 77 

Devendrasiri, 50n 

devotionalism, 135, 163, 194; Jaina 
attempt to deal with Hindu, 304 

Dharanendra, 194 

Dharasena, 50 / 

Dharmakirti, 84, 267n 

Dharmafastras, 2n, 299 

Dhiataki-khanda, 30 

Dhruvasena, 63n 

diet, restrictions on, 167 

Digambara: spiritual leader of, 1; 
schism with Svetambara, 4-6; 
meaning of the term, 5; controver- 
sy over Mahavira’s change of 
womb, 7-9; controversy over Ma- 
havira’s marriage, 11; controversy 
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Dignaga, 
discipline 

160-16 
disgust, 1 
disjunctic 
displeasu 


distance 


over Mahavira’s renunciation, 12; 
controversy over nudity, 13-15, 
18-21; controversy on the true 
meaning of caturyama-dharma, 17; 
silence vow of Mahavira, 21; dis- 
cussion on calamities befalling a 
Tirthankara, 23n; discussion on the 
eating (and other worldly activi- 
ties) of a kevalin, 24n, 36, 44; ac- 
count of Makkhali Gosala, 24n; 
Ajivikas identified with, 25; super- 
human doctrine of a Tirthankara, 
34-37; doctrinal conflicts with 
Svetambara, 38-41; begging prac- 
‘tice of, 40-41, 217-221; controver- 
sy over the divine sound of the 
Tirthankara, 42-43; language used 
by, 47n; canonical differences from 
Svetambara, 49n, 50-52, 60-61; 
yoga texts of, 80; logic texts of, 84; 
doctrinal unity of Svetambara, 88; 
controversy over time, 100; tradi- 
tion of fivefold salutation, 163n; 
hymns of praise, 165; non-posses- 
sion practiced by monks, 184; list 
of six lay practices, 190; Jaina- 
brahman class of, 195; Jina image 
of, 198; Jina worship of, 202-203; 
rejection of arhatship for a woman, 
36, 39-40, 204n; holy places of, 
206n; relationship of laity and 
monks, 208; equanimity formula 
of, 222; equanimity practice of, 
223; monk initiation of, 244-246; 
monks and nuns, 246n; difficulties 
for a nude monk, 249; texts on 
meditation, 255n; arhat concept of, 
268; geographical location of, 279- 
280; integration into Hindu society, 
287; priest class of, 291; influence 
of Jinasena on, 300; temple-clerics 
of, 307; temple habitation of, 308; 
reforms of, 310-311 

Dignaga, 85 

discipline, books of, 62-64, 80-81, 
160-161 

disgust, 120; freedom from, 152 

disjunction, 101. See also matter 

displeasure (in sense activity), 120 

disrespects, thirty-two types of, 62 

‘ dissociation (of karma), 151, 159. See 
also soul 

distance (vow of limiting), 178-180 
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divine. cloth, legends about Mahavi- 
ra’s wearing, 12-13 
. divine sound, 4, 196; of Mahavira, 
35; controversy over the nature of, 
39, 42-43; as a faculty of a Tir- 
thankara, 124n, 260 
divinity, devotion towards, 162; 
supreme, 163, 190n 
doctrine: controversy between Jaina 
sects, 38-41; unity of Jaina, 88; 
affirmation of Jaina, 151; eight 
matrices of, 247-248 
doubt, 118, 155; freedom from, 151 
Dravidian, 276, 278 
dreams, sixteen of Trigala, 6-7, 197, 
69(pl. 4) 
dryness, as a quality of matter, 101 
duration, of karma, 113, 126, 144; 
of insight, 145n, 268 
duty (of a layman), six kinds of, 189- 
191, 260 : 
Dvipalasa, 234, 239 
dynasty, Jaina, 275, 284 


earth-bodies, 109, 242 

ease, quality of, 149 

elder, 52, 55; reverence to, 251, 260 

elements, Buddhist, 92; meditation on 
the material, 255; non-sacredness 
of material, 297 

embodiment, state of, 102, 107-111, 
121; activities present in, 105, 159, 
269; individual, 109; collective, 
110; process of, 124-127; last 
moment of, 268-269; escape from, 
269-270 

emphasis (of the speaker), 94 

energy: quality of the soul, 91, 104, 
105-106, 111; relation with karma, 
112n, 140-141; obscuring of, 117, 
123; functions of, 138-139; karmic 
reduction by, 143, 157-158; dura- 
tion of insight dependent upon, 
145n; infinite, 256, 258 

enjoyment, 106; realm of, 29-30, 
221; hindrance to, 123 

enlightenment, 165, 248; of Mahavi- 
ra, 27-29; of the ganadharas, 44- 
46 

equanimity, vow of, 180, 182, 190n, 
191; meaning of (simayika), 221; 
attainment of, 222-227; of the 
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nude monk, 249; and meditation, 
253; of ascetics, 260 

eternalism, 53, 92, 93, 118 

exaggeration, 238 

excommunication, 307 

excretory functions, care in perform- 
ing, 248 

existence (intermediate state of), 227 

existents, the nine, 151, 252, 257-258 

exogamous group [gotra], 301n 

experiences (mundane), determined 
by karma, 115, 125 

expiation, 190, 238, 239 . 

extension (substances having), 98n, 
101 

extraordinary events (certain occur- 
rences in the avasarp‘-* half-cycle), 
23n 

extremism, 118 

extremist, 92, 93, 151 : 


face mask ({muh-patti] worn by 
Sthanakavasi mendicants), 245, 
310 

faith, 89; of the theist, 97; blind vs. 
educated, 150-151; as one of the 
three jewels, 200, 299; purity of, 
260 

falsehoods (names of heterodox 
views), 88 

famine, 5, 50, 229 

farming, 172 

fasting: Jaina emphasis on, 21; hall of 
59, 180, 221, 232; as an expiation, 
62; vow of, 180-181; duty of, 190, 
216; ritual of 217-219; to death, 
228-233; external austerity of, 251 

fatalism, 53, 140 

fatalist, 22, 136 

fate, 137, 138n 

fear, 120 

feelings, karmas pertaining to, 125 

festival of lights [Dipavali], 38 

fig, five forbidden types of, 167n 

fire (holy), 293, 297-298 

fire-bodies, 109, 242 

food: made into morsels, 36; con- 
troversy over the kevalin partaking 
of; 24n, 36; forbidden types of, 
167; rules for preparing and con- 
suming of, 179, 181; renunciation 
of, 184, 190, 251 

footprint, worship of, 193 


ford, the fourfold, 35; of doctrine 
61, 166; builders of the, 2n. Gain 
-also Tirthahkara 

forest-dweller, 308 _ 

forgiveness, ceremony of, 63, 216; of 
beings, 223 

form (quality). See color, quality of 


Gandhahastin. See Siddhasena Diva- 
kara 

Gandhi, M.K., 315n, 316 

Ganga, 279, 280, 281, 282 

Gangavadi, 280 

Ganges valley, 34, 279, 293n 

Gardabhila, 282-283 

Girnar, 33, 206 

God, 118; omniscience of, 266: Jaina 
arguments against, 89n, 136n. > 

gods: arrival of, 83; as a rebirth des- 


tiny, 108, 109n,; 110, 124; innate ' 


powers of, 121-122; two types of, 
129; four orders of, 129n; delusion 
pertaining to, 152-153; images of, 
192, 194; stupa built by, 193n; role. 
in auspicious occasions ceremony, 
197; role in Hindu and Jaina ritual, 
293, 295 
government, 171 


‘grace, divine, 89, 97, 135, 136 


greed, passion of, 119, 149, 175 
greeting, ritual of, 219-220 

guest, ritual sharing with, 217-220 
Gujarat, 206, 278, 279, 283, 310 
Gunabhadra, 50, :78 
Gunaratnasiri, 39n 

Gunaégila, 44 

Guruvayanakere, 214 


Haimavata, 29 

hair, ritual pulling out of, 245 
Hairanyaka, 29 

Halahala, 22, 24 

hall-dweller. See Sthanakavasi 
hand-bowl, 41 

Harappan culture, 33n 

Hari, 29 


‘happiness, feeling of, 125 


Haribhadra, 77, 80, 81, 85, 87, 308, 
309n 

Haribhadra Gani, 82 

Harikeéa, 75-76 

Harinegamesi, 7n, 70 (pl. 5) 

Harisena, 300 
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harming 
others, 
170-171 
175; rel; 
ity, 176 
179-180 
295-296 
ferings, 
313 
Hastipala, 
hatred, pas 
head-anoir 
205 
heaven: at 
ascetic, | 
110, 152; 
221, 227, 
129-130; 
ence of, 7 
hell: beings 
124; desc 
tices lea 
rebirth in 
Hemacandr 
255n, 283 
Hemacandrz 
hermaphrod 
120, 131 
hero, a liter 
hindrance ( 
also karm 
Hindu: god: 
caste sys' 
puranas, 
concept 
tinguishec 
195; deve 
tion of: re 
tice of, 2 
286-287, 
various |! 
293n; Jai 
status, 29 
Vedic trad 
Hiravijaya, : 
Hoernle, A.! 
holy places, 
honey, 167, 
Hoysalas, 28 
human bein 
126; destit 
portance - 
. tices lead 


harming [himsa]: of oneself and 
others, 167-169; three types of, 
170-171; relationship with stealing, 
175; relationship with sexual activ- 
ity, 176; giving advice leading to, 
179-180; in the Vedic sacrifice, 
295-296; involvement in ritual of- 
ferings, 311; Jaina avoidance of, 
313 
Hastipala, 37 
hatred, passion of, 112 
head-anointing, ceremony of, 204- 
205 
heaven: attainment possible by any 
ascetic, 57; rebirth in, 108, 109n, 
110, 152; practices leading to, 116, 
221, 227, 232, 314n; description of, 
129-130; acceptance of the exist- 
ence of, 152 
hell: beings, 108, 109n, 110, 121-122, 
124; description of, 128-129; prac- 
tices leading to, 116, 228; non- 
rebirth in, 144 
Hemacandra, 78, 80, 85, 86, 87, 
255n, 283n, 284n 
Hemacandra Maladhari, 77 
hermaphrodite, sexual cravings for, 
120, 131 
hero, a literary type, 305 
hindrance (type of karma), 123. See 
also karma 
Hindu: gods, 55, 89n, 192, 304-306; 
caste system, 67, 288; epics and 
puranas, 87; superstitions of, 154; 
concept of chosen deity, 163; dis- 
tinguished from Jainas, 169n, 189, 
195; devotionalism, 194, 285; no- 
tion of rebirth, 227; suicide prac- 
tice of, 281; influence on Jainas, 
286-287, 311; rites of, 291-304: 
various meanings of the term, 
293n; Jaina claim to non-Hindu 
status, 293n; opposition to non- 
Vedic traditions, 306 
Hiravijaya, 284n 
Hoernle, A.F.R., 25 
holy places, pilgrimages to, 205-206 
honey, 167, 168 
Hoysalas, 282 
human being: life-duration of, 31, 
126; destiny of, 108, 124, 127n; im- 
portance of, 111, 249, 258; prac- 
tices leading to rebirth as, 116; 
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abodes of, 129, 130n; effort of, 
137, 138; omniscience of, 266 

hymns: philosophical, 83, 85-87; of 
praise, 164-166, 222 


ignorance: defined, 118; problem of, 
134-136, 139 

illness, terminal, 229, 231 

illumination, 155, 202, 207, 260, 310 

illusion, 92, 149 

illusionism, 96 

image of a Jina: Digambara, 21, 33; 
erecting of, 155; worship of, 190, 
191-196, 199-203; role in auspi- 
cious occasions ceremony, 196- 
199; setting up and housing of, 226 

Immortal-third [Aksaya-trtiya], a 
Jaina holy day, 203 

incapability for liberation, 140, 194n 

incarnation: karmas which determine 
the aspects of, 124-125; of Visnu, 
304 

Indra, 35,-197 

Indrabhiti Gautama, 35, 43n, 54, 60, 
238, 239, 240; attainment of omnis- 
cience, 38, 46; as a ganadhara, 44, 
45 

Indrani, 197 

Indus Valley, 33 

influx of karma, 112, 124, 252; 
energy which brings about, 139; 
limiting of, 144, 170; stoppage of, 
151, 247, 249, 268 

initiation: mendicant ceremony of, 
243-246; twice-born ceremony of, 
294, 299 

inscription, of King Kharavela, 191- 
192; at Mathura, 193n; at Shrava- 
nabelgola, 229n 

insight, true [samyak-darSana], 97; 
delusion of, 118, 133; gods who 
have entered the path of, 129; 
capability for, 139-141; attainment 
of, 143-146; duration of, 145-146; 
signs of, 147; results following the 
attainment of, 145-146; limbs of, 
152-156; necessity of practice with, 
160; as one of the three jewels, 200, 
300; rarity of, 249; “ocean of”, 281 

instinct, of beings, 110 

instruction, attainment of, 142-143 

island-continent, 29-30, 32, 60 
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Jacobi, H., 17, 52 
Jain, Hiralal, 32 
Jaina: defined, 1-2; false, 20; true, 
146; nominal, 161; non-Vedic atti- 
tude of, 1n, 33, 169 
Jainism: sect origin of, 4-6; pre-Vedic 
_ Origins of, 33-34; survival of, 274- 
284; royal patrons of, 275-284; 
histories of, 276n; spiritual decay 
of, 306-308; reforms of, 308-311 
Jaipur, 312 
Jamali, 88n 
Jambi, 46, 47n 
Jambidvipa, 29, 30 
Jatasimhanandi, 221 
_Jayaghosa, 74-75 
Jayasimha-Siddharaja, 283, 284 
jewels, the three, 200, 299 
Jina: meaning of, 2-4; body of, 3, 
124n; status attained by Mahavira, 
28; difference from an arhat, 31n; 
existing during all cycles, 32; 
mundane activities of, 36; contro- 
versy over the nature of, 39; text 
on the nature of, 83-84; hymns in 
praise of, 85-87, 164-166; instruc- 
tion of, 143, 249; his presence pro- 
moting salvation, 146; pure bliss 
of, 149; his unique ability to teach 
the path, 153; devotion to, 162, 
163; vision of, 196, 207; bathing 
the image of, 200-201; concentra- 
tion on the form of, 235; visualiza- 
tion of the quality of, 256; ritual 
offering in memory of, 296. See 
also Tirthankara 
Jinabhadra, 77 
Jinadasagani, 77 
Jinaprabhasiri, 193n 
Jinasena, 50, 78, 87, 153n, 189, 190n, 
281; discussion of his Adipurana, 
288-304 
Jivanatasvami, 192n 
Jhatr, 6 
Jiidtrputra, 9 
Jrmbhikagrama, 28 
junior monk, 184; ritual officiating 
of, 197, 254n; as a teacher, 208; 
begging rules for, 219, 220; living 
with monks, 246; number of, 246n; 
as clerics, 307 
Jvalamélini, 194n 


a 


Kailasa, 32, 206 

Kalaka, 282-283 

Kalinga, 191, 278, 279 

Kaniska, 279 

karma, 97, 111, 137, 138; result of, 
55, 113, 115-116, 138, 147; asso- 
ciation with the soul, 105-106, 
113-114; seeds of, 111; material 
nature of, 112; influx of, 112, 124, 
252; duration of, 113; 126, 144; 
stain of, 114; moral nature of, 115- 
116, 154; types of, 115-126; chart 
of, 131-132; reduction of, 141, 


143; intensity of, 144, 145; sup- 


pression and destruction of, 144- 
145,. 146, 157, 158-159, 255, 258; 
dissociation of, 151, 159; thinning 
of, 268-270 ii, 

Karnataka, 5, 206, 279, 281, 282 

Kartikeya, 80 

Kaéi, 38 - 

Kaéyapa, 9 

KeSi, dialogue with Indrabhiti Gau- 
tama, 14, 15-16n, 57-5. 

Kharavela, 163n, 191-192, 278 

kings, Jaina, 275-284 

knot, 143n, 144 

knower, 104 

knowledge: clairvoyant,. 3, 110, 122; 
as a quality of the soul, 90, 104, 
105, 106, 111; mind-based, 91, 122; 


obscuring of, 117, 121; five types 


of, 122; right, 200, 300 

knowledge (infinite [kevalajianal, 
141; attained by Jinas, 2, 4; at- 
tained by Mahavira, 25, 27-28; 
attained by ganadharas, 44; as a 
mode of the knowledge quality, 91; 
its possible attainment by all souls, 
150; attained by Rsabha, 204n; 
visualization of the quality of, 256; 
with and without activities, 159, 
258, 268-270; nature of, 266-267 

Koéala, 38 

Krsna, 33, 55, 62, 202, 305, 306n 

ksatriya, caste of Mahavira, 6, 7; 
superiority of, 8, 275; and brah- 
man, 45, 75; second member of the 
caste system, 67, 289; duties of, 
171, 313 

Kumirapila, 284 

Kumirila, 267n 


Kundagrar 
Kundakun 
311 
Kunthalagi 
Kinika, 56 
Kiismandir 


Ladha, 26 
Lakhamsi, | 
Laksmana, 
lamps, wav 
Laukantika 
law (holy), 
layman, 59. 
61; Jaina 
285n; res! 
vows of, 
spiritual | 
186; pra 
duties of, 
210, 216- 
Ananda a: 
legend. See F 
liberated one 
31); attainr 
salutation 
on the nat 
256; nature 
Licchavis, 38, 
life, lowest fo 
of, 126, anc 
lineage (type | 
litany (holy 
beings), 1¢ 
254, 300; 
ritual use 0 
livelihood, a 
types of, 
types, 179 
Loharya, 36n 
loin cloth, 6n, 
Lokapala, 6n 
longevity (typ 
270 
Lonka Saha, 3 
lying, 173-17 


Madhava Kor 
Madras, 278 

Magadha, 33, 
Mahabala, 40: 
Mahabharata, 


Kundagrama, 6 

Kundakunda, 32, 79, 80, 81, 160n, 
311 

Kunthalagiri, 1 

Kinika, 56 

Kiismandini, 194n 


Ladha, 26 

Lakhamsi, 309 

Laksmana, 305, 314n 

lamps, waving of, 201-202 

Laukantika, 11, 197 

law (holy), 164; three aspects of, 64 

layman, 59; attaining omniscience of, 
61; Jaina texts on, 80, 160-161, 
285n; restraints prescribed for, 119; 
vows of, 149, 158, (chart) 187; 
spiritual path of, 160-185, (chart) 
186; practices of, 188-189; six 
duties of, 189-191; rituals of, 191- 
210, 216-233; leader of, 198, 207; 
Ananda as the ideal for, 233-240 

legend. See Purana 

liberated ones [siddha], 37, 265 (pl. 
31); attainment of the state of, 159; 
salutation to, 162; concentration 
on the nature and body of, 255- 
256; nature of, 270-271 

Licchavis, 38, 233 

life, lowest form of, 109, 168; length 
of, 126, and see karma 

lineage (type of karma), 125, 268 

litany (holy), to the five (holy 
beings), 162-163, 199, 232, 245, 
254, 300; concentration on, 255; 
ritual use of, 293, 296-297 

livelihood, accepted and prohibited 
types of, 171-172; undesirable 
types, 179 

Loharya, 36n 

loin cloth, 6n, 184, 244 

Lokapala, 6n 

a (type of karma), 126, 268, 

70 ye 
Lonka Saha, 309, 310 
lying, 173-175 


Madhava Kongunivarma, 279 
Madras, 278 

Magadha, 33, 50, 276, 278 
Mahdbala, 40n 

Mahabharata, 2n, 304, 305, 314r 
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Maharashtra, 1, 279 

Mahiar§astri Prakrit, 47n 

Mahavira, 1, 3, 4, 5, 57, 59, 228, 
307; legends about, 6-10; names 
given to, 9-10; early life of, 10- 
12; renunciation of, 12-15; relation 
with Parva, 15-18; relation with 
Makkhali Gosala, 21-25, 254; aus- 
terities of, 25-27; enlightenment of, 
27-29; relationship with Rsabha, 
32; career as a Tirthankara, 34-37; 
death of, 37-38; chief disciples of, 
43-47; texts preached by, 49; texts 
not preached by, 52, 53; syadvada 
doctrine of, 54; pure conduct of, 
66; brahman disciples of, 43, 67; 
true brahman status of, 75; his 
preaching to animals, 143; non- © 
veneration of, 163; as a quasi- 
divine figure, 191; image of, 192n; 
celebration of his birth anniver- 
sary, 203; Jaina era beginning with 
his death, 203; nirvana site of, 206; 
samayika restraint undertaken by, 
221; story of Ananda and, 233- 
240; keSa-loca performed by, 245; 
his description of the liberated 
soul, 271; royal status of, 275n, 
276 

Mahayana, “Jaina”, 88, 260n, 285n 


. Mahayanist, 259 


Makkadi See Makkhali Gosala 
Makkhali Gosala, 19, 21-25, 54, 136, 
254 . 

Malayagiri, 77 

Mallavadin, 85 

Malli, 40n, 54, 72(pl. 9) 

Mallikas, 38 

Mallisena, 85, 302, 303 

Manaka, 64 

Mandika, 44 

Manes: world of, 302; offering to the, 
154, 169, 302-304 


‘Manikyanandi, 84 


Marici, 32 

marriage, 176; renunciation of the 
state of, 183; ceremony of, 291, 
300-302; of Jainas and non-Jainas, 
300n 

Marudevi, 204n 

Masayari. See Makkhali Gosala 

materialism, 96 - 
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materialists, 58, 103, 134 

Mathura, 51, 192, 193n, 278, 279 

matter, 81, 98, 99, 102; qualities of, 
90, 97; distinction from soul, 91; 
formation of, 101-102; karmic, 
102, 107. See also karma 

Maurya, 6n, 191 

Mauryaputra, 44 

meat: controversy over the use to 
cure Mahavira’s alleged illness, 
24n; tantric use of, 153; prohibi- 
tion against eating of, 167-169 

meditation: of a layman, 158; vow 
of, 180; one of the six duties, 190; 
Jina image in, 192; lay practice of, 
221-227; death in, 226, 227; men- 
dicant practice of, 251-258; as in- 
ternal form of worship, 311 

Mehta, Raychandbhai, 301n, 314, 
315 

mendicant. See monk 

" merchant. See vaisya 

merit (fields of), seven types of, 220- 
221 

Meru, 9n, 29, 129n, 1 197, 200 

Metarya, 44 

middle path, 27 

migration (of Jainas), 5-6n 

Mimamsa, 97 

Miméamsakas, 83 

mind, 121, 122, 143, 266 

Mithila, 37 

Miyaputta, 55 : 

mobile channel (a part of the loka- 
akaéa), 130 

mode, 150; acquiring and losing of, 
90; and quality, 91; and substance, 
92, 93, 150; knowledge of in- 
numerable, 266 

Modi, P.K., 17, 18 


modification, 90; defiled and un-— 


defiled, 99; of time, 100; of karma, 
106° 

monk: number during Mahavira’s 
time, 37; begging practices of, 40- 
41, 217-22; behavior of, 65-66; 
vows of, 149, 158, 241-243; non- 
Jaina, 153-154; lay service to, 155; 
spiritual path of, 157-159; six 
duties of, 189-191; initiation of, 
243-246; marks of, 245; number of 
monks in different Jaina sects, 


246n; eight exercises of, 247-248, 
pseudo-, 308 
mortification (of the body), 251 
motion (principle of), 81, 97, 98, 99_ 
100 


movement (of the soul), 127n, 269. 
. See soul 

Mudbidre, 193n, 213 

Mulki, 215 

multiplicity (of modes), 91, 92 

Muslims, 284, 285, 293n, 306, 310 

Mysore, 5n, 277n, 278 

mystical centers (of body), 254 

mystical diagrams, 254n, 308 


Nagarjuna, 51 

Nalanda, 37, 84, 286 

name (type of karma), 124-125, 268 

Nanda, 191, 277 

narratives, 54-55 

Nemi, 3, 33, 55, 62, 64, 196m; 206 

Netnicandra, 51n 

Nepal, 5n 

Niganthas: meaning of the term, 2n; 
Buddhist sources on, 10, 18, 19, 
21; fasting as the characteristic 
practice of, 217; Buddhist critique 
of, 223; survival of, 274n; royal 
patrons of, 276 

nihilism, 150 . 

nirvana, 3, 7, 46, 55, 93, 155, 159; 
of Mahavira, 37-38; realm of, 205- 
206 

nonactionism, 53 

noneternalism, 92, 93. 

nonharming [ahimsa], 86, 184n, 289; 
of Mahavira, 8; cardinal doctrine 
“of Mahavira, 53; first aspect of the 
Jaina law, 64; universal application 
of, 167-169, 177, 242, 243; vow of, 
170-173; and war, 281, 313; its 
influence ‘on non-Jainas, 284; hell 
destiny for violation of, 305; Jaina 
commitment to, 311-315 

nonmotion, 270 

nonpossession, 86; vow of, 177-178 


nonrestraint, 158, 228, 232 


nonsentient, 151; type of being, 97, 
98-102 

nonstealing, 57, 175 

nonVedic, ascetic tradition [Srama- 
nas}, 1n, 33, 136, 169, 274, 278 


nonviole 


ing 
nudity (¢ 
contrc 
wome}! 
overco 
249-2. 
nudity 
nun: nun 
37; nu 
Jaina s 
Nyaya, 8 


obscuring 
117, 12 
obtaining 
offences, 
offering, 
worshi 
to the N 
old age, 2 
om, 42, 1¢ 
omniprese 
omniscien 
omniscient 
arhat], 4 
ment of, 
Jina, 31 
mundan 
passion-f 
powers 
124n; w 
of, 258; 
tinction 
Jaina, 2¢ 
reductio: 
openminde 
oral traditi: 
order (fou 
porters c 
36, 38, | 
leader o! 
also ford. 
Orissa, 191 
own-nature 


pacifist, 31: 
Padmavati, 
Paesi, 57-5‘ 
Pain, 115, 1 
Palpability, 
Papa, 37 


nonviolence, 311-315. See nonharm- 


nudity (ascetic), order of monks, 5n; 
controversy on, 13-15, 39; for 
women, 40, 49n, 246; total, 184; 
overcoming difficulties caused by, 
249-250; bans against public 
nudity, 308n 

nun: number during Mahavira’s time, 
37; number of nuns in different 
Jaina sects, 246n 

Nyaya, 85 


obscuring (type of karma), 105, 115, 
117, 124 

obtaining, 106; hindrance to, 123 

offences, twenty-one types of, 62 

offering, of the eight substances in 
worship, 201; ritual, 293, 295-296; 
to the Manes, 154, 169, 302-304 

old age, 229 

om, 42, 163-164 

omnipresence, 58, 103, 269 

omniscience. See knowledge (infinite) 

omniscient being [sarvajiia, kevalin, 
arhat], 44, 164; Mahavira’s attain- 
ment of, 28; distinguished from a 
Jina, 31n; non-performance of 
mundane activities by, 46, 192; 
Ppassion-free nature of, 113, 120; 
powers attained in the state of, 
124n; worship of, 202, 203; state 
of, 258; defining mark of, 267; dis- 
tinction between Buddhist and 
Jaina, 267; fasting of, 268n, karmic 
reduction of (prior to nirvana), 269 

openmindedness, 118 

oral tradition, 49 

order (fourfold) [Samgha], 36; sup- 
porters of the [ganadhara], 4, 35, 
36, 38, 42, 43-47, 63, 87, 268n; 
leader of, 62; head of, 246. See 
also ford, the fourfold 

Orissa, 191, 278 

own-nature, 148 


pacifist, 313 

Padmavati, 194n 

Paesi, 57-59 

pain, 115, 137 

Palpability, quality of, 90, 97, 101 
Papa, 37 
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Paragurama, 281n 

Parsva, 3, 33, 49, 69(pl. 2); disciples 
of, 10, 57, 58; and Mahavira, 14- 
18; tradition of, 15-18, 24n; demi- 
god of, 194; nirvana site of, 206 

passion [kasaya], 112, 153, 167, 252; 
free from, 113, 151, 268; types of, 
118-120; detachment from, 142, 
143, 148; suppression and destruc- 
tion of, 253, 257, 258; as “internal 
possessions,” 177 

Pataliputra, 5n, 25, 51 

Patafijali, 81 

path, holy, 12; of the thirteen (Tera- 
pantha), 315 

Patna, 5, 6, 37, 43, 206 

patronage, royal, 275-284 

Pavapuri, 37, 206 

peacock feathers, 184n, 245 

penance, bartering of [nidana], 230, 
266 

perception, 104, 105, 106, 111; ob- 
structing of, 115, 117, 121; two 
types of, 122-123; omniscient, 123; 
direct, 266 

perfect teacher, text on, 83-84 

perfections, six of Buddhahood, 260n 

persecution, of Jainas, 306 

Persians, 283 

philosophical school, 81, 90, 91, 103 

pilgrimage, 155, 206 

plant, destiny, 108-110; and animal, 
108, 124, 144; prohibition against 
eating of, 168 

pleasure (in sense activity), 120 

polygamy, 176 

possessions: detachment from, 142, 
148, 244; identification with, 147; 
internal and external, 177 

powers (yogic), 49, 153, 256 

Prabhacandra, 84 

Prabhasa, 44 

Prabhava, 46 

practice, 81; delusion pertaining to, 
154; and insight, 160; ceremonial, 
287, 293 

praise (of the Tirthankaras), 165-166, 
190 

preceptor, 162, 164, 246 

pride, passion of, 119, 148, 149 

priest. See brahman 

Priyadarsana, 11 
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Prsticampa, 37 

Pudgalavadin, 267n 

Pujyapada. See Devanandi 

Punjab, 34, 279 

Purana, 2n, 5, 32, 62, 87, 305 

purification, path of, 97, 118, 167, 
271; fourteen stages of, 141, 157- 
159, 161, (chart) 272-273 

purity, attainment of, 154, 158; lay- 
man’s declaration of, 220; perfect, 
258 

Purvas, 49-52 

Puskaravara, 30 

Puspadanta, 50, 163n, 203 


Quakers, 276n, 313 

qualifications, the eight, of an 
acarya, 62 

qualified (i.e. conditional) assertion, 
doctrine of [syadvada], 54, 83, 86, 
88; sevenfold application of, 94-97 

quality, substance and, 90; of matter, 
90, 97; of the soul, 90, 91, 104- 
106, 117, 121, 141; knowledge of 
innumerable, 266 


Rajagrha, 37, 44, 276 

Rajasthan, 206, 279 

Rajimati, 64 

Raksita, 77 

Rama, 304, 305 

Ramayana, 2n, 304; Jaina, 305n, 
313n © 

Ramyaka, 29 

Rastrakitas, 281 

Rathavirapura, 5n 

Ratnakara Varni, 62n 

Ravana, 305, 314n 

Raychandbhai. See Mehta, Ray- 
chandbhai 

reality: comprehensive view of, 53; 
doctrine of manifold aspects of, 86, 
90-91, 94; nature of, 89; partial 
views of, 91-94; categories of, 97- 
106 

realm, of enjoyment and action, 29- 
30, 31, 221; of the siddha, 270 

reason, 89, 121, 150 

rebirth, 57, 127n, 131n, 248; cycle of, 
107; possible types of, 108-110; 
“vehicle” of, 125; in heaven, 116, 
152, 221, 227, 232, 314n; in hell, 
116, 228; intermediate state of, 
227; symbolic, 244 


reduction, of a monk's seniority, 62; 
karmic, 141, 147 

reflection, twelve types of, 248 

reforms, Jaina, 308-311 

refuges (the four), 77, 164 

reliquary mound, 193n, 298n 

renunciation: of Mahavira, 7, 12-15; 
passions which prevent, 119-120, 
157-158, 185, 226; partial and 
complete, 149, 160, 241-243; of 
food, 184, 190, 251; ritual of, 209- 
210, 216-217; layman's temporary, 
223; of all egoistic thoughts, 251 

repentence, 251 . 

residence unit (of a monk), 246 

resolution (of a monk begging), 219 

respiration, control of, 254 


-rest (the principle of), 81, 97, 98, 99- 


100 

restraint: fourfold, 10, 15-18; pre- 
scribed for a layman, 119, 166- 
168, 169-181, 190; of Mahavira, 
221; three of a monk, 247 

retribution, of karma, 55, 113, 115- 
116, 147, 148, 225, 230, 269: of 
insight, 145 

revelation, 3 

reverence, to the elders, 251, 260 

Rgveda, 33 

righteousness, ten forms of, 248 

rites, Jaina integration of Hindu, 291- 
304 

ritual, Vedic, 169; of a layman, 180- 
182, 188-210, 216-233; five ele- 
ments of Hindu and Jaina, 293, 
295-298 

Rjupalika, 28 

Rsabha, the first Tirthankara of the 
present half-cycle, 14; relationship 
with Mahavira, 32; bull-insignia 
of, 33; legends of, 61; demigod of, 
194n; commemoration of alms- 
offering to, 203, 246; Bahubali as 
the son of, 204; nirvana site of, 
206; as the “creator” of civilization, 
288-289, 293; cremation of, 297, 
302 

Rsabhadatta, 7 


sacrifice: Vedic, 36, 74, 97; Jaina con- 
cept of, 76; prohibition against, 
169, 284, 296 

Sahi, 283 

Saitavala, 302n 


Saivite, 254 
Sakas; 279 
Sakra, 7, 9 

suming tl 
Sala, 281, 2 
salvation [1 
possibilit 
of, 97, 1 
314n; god 
tain, 129, 
the attain 
bility for 
samyak-dz 
of the nin 
the ideal « 
the attain: 
ladder leac 
of, 270-27 
the gunast 
by Rama, : 

Samaga, 28 

Samantabhad 

Samkhya, 53, 

Sammedasikh: 

Sampraiti, 277: 

Sanchi, 193 

—— 9 
antaraksita, 2 

Santideva, 286 

Santisagara, 1, 

Santyacarya, 1 

Sarasvati, 296 

Satrufijaya, 20 

Saurashtra, 3: 


also canon (J 
Scythians, 279, 
seed, karmic, 1 
self, 103; seen 

within, 148; 

also soul 
self-awareness, 
self-censure, 23 
self-containmen 

See also soul 
self-knowledge, 
self-pity, 148 
self-reliance, 19 
senses: tiryaiicé 

by the num! 

137; awaren 

of the, 121. 


Saivite, 254, 283, 284, 300n 

Sakas; 279 

Sakra, 7, 9, 12; hymn by, 165; as- 
suming the role of, 197, 200 

Sala, 281, 282 

salvation [moksa], 2, 31; constant 
possibility of attainment, 32; path 
of, 97, 150, 152, 153, 157, 167, 
314n; gods who are destined to at- 
tain, 129, 130; theistic solution for 
the attainment of, 137-138; capa- 
bility for attainment of, 139-141; 
samyak-darSana and, 145-146; one 
of the nine tattvas, 151; love for 
the ideal of, 155; Jina-worship for 
the attainment of, 194; spiritual 
ladder leading to, 253; attainment 
of, 270-271; not included among 
the gunasthanas, 273; attainment 
by Rama, 305 

Samaga, 28 

Samantabhadra, 80, 83-84, 86, 87 

Samkhya, 53, 92, 93, 99, 134, 271n 

SammedaSsikhara, 206 

Samprati, 277n 

Sanchi, 193 

Sanmati, 9 

Santaraksita, 267n 

Santideva, 286n 

Santisagara, 1, 233 

Santyacarya, 16 

Sarasvati, 296 

Satrufijaya, 206 

Saurashtra, 33, 51, 206, 278, 279, 
283, 308 

Sayyambhava, 46, 64 

scripture, 162; devotion to, 260. See 
also canon (Jaina) 

Scythians, 279, 283 

seed, karmic, 111; syllable, 254n. 

self, 103; seen as externals, 147; seen 
within, 148; highest, 14%. 256. See 
also soul 

self-awareness, 103, 148 

self-censure, 231 

self-containment (of the soul), 104. 
See also soul 

self-knowledge, 267 

self-pity, 148 

self-reliance, 138 

senses: tiryafica beings distinguished 
by the number of, 108-110; 130, 
137; awareness beyond the range 
of the, 121, 266; possibility of 
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religious instruction for beings 
endowed with five, 143 

sentient beings, 97, 102-106, 151 

service, of Jaina ascetics, 155, 251; 
to sick mendicants, 260 

Seyaviyad, 57, 58 

sexual activity, tantric, 153; weaken- 
ing the passion for, 158; vow pro- 
hibiting, 176-177, 183 

sexual cravings, 120, 131 

Shravanabelgola, 6n, 204n, 277n, 
279, 281 

Siddhartha, 4, 8, 10 

Siddhasena Divakara, 82, 83, 85, 86, 
87 

Stha, 24n 

Silagunasiri, 283 

Silanka, 77 

Simhanandi, 279-280 

Sitala, 194n 

Siva, 2n, 153n 

Sivakoti, 5n 

Sivananda, 234, 237n 

Sivarya, 79 

Skandila, 51 

skepticism, 118, 150, 151 

sky-clad. See Digambara 

smell, quality of, 90, 97, 101 

Somadeva, 87, 153n, 154n, 171n, 
190n, 194n, 313n 

Somasena, 299n 

sorrow, 120 

soul [jiva; 4tman], 94, 249, 253; text 
on the existence of, 57, 58; dimen- 
sions of, 58, 102, 269; one of the 
six substances, 81, 97-98; qualities 
of, 90-91, 104-106, 139; relation 
to the principles of motion, 99; 
omnipresence of, 103, 269; proof 
for existence of, 103; bondage of, 
107, 111-115, 117-127, 134-135; 
four possible births of, 108-110; 
immateriality of, 114; movement 
of, 127, 269; controlled by fate, 
137; capability for liberation, 139- 
141, 150; attainments of, 142-144; 
spiritual growth of, 144; insight of, 
145-147; attitudes of, 147-148; 
liberation of, 159, 270-271; direct 
perception of, 266; in the state of 
moksga, 265(pl. 31) 

space, 128(pl. 14), one of the six sub- 
stances, 81, 97; two types of, 98; 
occupied, 102, 109, 127-130; pl. 14 
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space-point, 98n, 98-99, 100, 102, 
269 
speaking (care in), 247-248 
spirit, guardian, 194n, 195, 202, 254n 
spiritual victor. See Jina 
Sramana. Sec ascetic 
Sravasti, 22, 37, 58 
Srenika, 228, 276 
Sreyamsa, 203 
stages (of lay spiritual progress) [pra- 
tima], eleven, 18, 63, 186 (chart) 
stain (karmic), six types of, 114 
states, of spiritual purification [gu- 
nasthana], karmic destruction at 
particular, 133, 272-273 (chart) 
stealing, vow prohibiting of, 175 
Sthanakavasi, 301n; texts accepted 
by, 49n; condemnation of image 
worship by, 191; distinguished 
from Svetambaras, 244n; monk 
-initiation ceremony of, 245; nun 
order of, 246; number of monks 
and nuns, 247n; history of, 310; 
Terapantha and, 313-314 
Sthilabhadra, 5, 50 
Subhacandra, 255n 
substance [dravya]: six types of, 81, 
97; quality, mode and, 90-91; 
Vedantin, Samkhya, and Buddhist 
concepts of, 92-93; unitary, 92, 
100; time as a, 100-101; as under- 
lying all modes, 150, 152; knowl- 
edge of innumerable, 266 
substratum, 90 
Sudatta, 281-282 
Sudharman, 38, 44, 45, 46 
Sidra, 67, 289, 294 
Sunga, 278 
suicide, 229, 231 
suppression (of karma), 119, 144, 
145, 147, 158; destruction-and 
146 : 
siitra, 42; as the canon, 47-67, 74-77 
Svapakas, 74, 75, 76 
svastika, 108n, 192, 200, 214(pl. 21) 
vetambara: meaning of the term, 4- 
6; schism with Digambara, 4-6; 
controversy over Mah§avira’s 
change of womb, 7-9; controversy 
over vows of Mahavira, 11; con- 
troversy over nudity of Mahavira, 
13-15, 18-21; position on fourfold 
restraint, 16-18; stories of Mahavi- 
ra and Makkhali Gosdla, 21-22, 


~) 


23n; position on fasting of Maha- 
vira, 27; doctrine of kevalin eating 
food, etc., 36-38; doctrinal conflict 
with Digamabara, 38-41; begging 
Practices of, 40-41; controversy 
over the divine sound, 42-43: 
language of the canon, 47n; dif- 
ferences with Sthanakavasi on the 
authenticity of the canon, 49n; 
female Tirthankara of, 54; com- 
mentarial literature of, 78-82; texts 
on yoga, 81; texts on logic, 85; 
doctrinal unity with Digambara, 
88; controversy over time, 100; 
hymns of praise, 165; “posses- 
sions” of a monk, 184; sectarian 
differences from Digambara, 189; 
legend of image of Mahavira, 
192n; ceremonial specialists of, 
195; Jina-image of, 198; Jina wor- 
ship of, 202-203; arhatship for a 
woman, 204n; holy places of, 
206n; relationship of laity and 
monks, 208; equanimity formula 
of, 222; monk initiation of, 244- 
246; number of monks and nuns, 
246n; texts on meditation, 255n; 
arhat concept of, 268; geographical 
location of, 279; rulers in Gujarat, 
282-284; monk in Akbar's court, 
284n; decay of the mendicant or- 
der, 306-308; reform movements 
of, 308-311 
Syama, 60 


tantra, 153n, 227, 254 

Taranapantha, 310n 

Taranasvami, 310n 

taste (quality of), 90, 97, 101 

teachers, 162; delusion pertaining to, 
153 

temple, 234, 301, 310; building of, 
155, 220; worship practices per- 
formed in, 191, 195, 199, 311; seen 
as a replica of the samavasarana, 
196; Jina-images in, 207; cave, 281; 
monks dwelling in, 307; -dweller, 
307, 308, 309; sect of non-dwellers 
in (Sthanakavasi), 310 

Terdpantha, 310 

theism, 96, 136, 266, 288 

theist, 89, 135 

time, 81, 97, 100, 101 


Unatta 
unhap| 
univer: 
univer: 
desc: 
14); 
pans 
est p 
Untouc 
Upadh: 
Upang: 
Upanis 


time-poiht, 100-101 

Tirthankara, 138, 275; meaning of 
the term, 2; destiny of Mahavira to 
become, 7, 11; Rsabha as the first, 
14, 61, 288; Mahavira as, 26, 34- 
37; role of 30, 32-34; distinguished 
from kevalin, 44n; Malli as female, 
54; continents where they abide, 
40; special faculties of, 124n; 
awareness conducive to becoming, 
150; hymns to, 164-166; names 
and symbols of the twenty-four, 
165n, 210 (pl. 15); demi-gods of, 
194n; ceremony of the five auspi- 
cious events in the life of, 196- 
199; wish to be reborn as a, 230, 
266; rebirth in the abode of, 233; 
yantras with the names of, 254n; 
sixteen actions conducive to rebirth 
as a, 260; sallekhana practice not 
required for, 268; cremation of, 
297; Krsna as a future, 305n. See 
also Jina 

Todarmal, 312n 

trace (karmic), 111 

trance states, 251-258 

transgression (of vows), accidental 
and intentional, 173; expiation for, 
190 

transmigration, cycle of, 107-111, 
127; problem of release from, 136- 
138 

Trisala, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

truth, partial expression of, 93-94; 
vows of, 173-175, 247 

a 67, 289-290, 294, 295, 


Ujjain (modern name for Ujjeni), 283 
Ujjeni, 6n 
Umasviati, 81-82, 157, 159 
Unattached ones, See Niganthas 
unhappiness (producing karma), 125 
universal monarch, 7, 61 
se dle oa ome of, 29-30, 60; 
Miption of, 127-130, : 
14); Nature of, 150, 249, meh ve 
Pansion to the limits of, 269; high- 
omens 2 
ntouchables. See a 
Upadhye, A.N., 33 one 
Upangas, 56-62 
Upanigads, 2n 
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Vaibhasikas, 259 

Vaisali, 6, 37 

Vaisesikas, 136n 

Vaisnavas, 288n, 300n 

Vaisnavism, 89n 

vaisya, 67, 172; Jaina, 174-175, 178, 
289 

Valabhi, council of, 6n, 51, 55, 56, 
63n, 77, 189, 276n 

Valmiki, 305 

Vanaraja, 283 

Vanijagrama, 37, 233, 234, 238 

Vardhamana: name of Mahavira, 9; 
author of the Acaradinakara, 299n 

Vasupiijya, 206 - 

Vattakera, 79 

Vayubhiti, 35, 44. 

Vedanta, 81, 88; Advaita, 92, 135 

Vedantin, 93 

Vedas, 2n, 35; the “four” of Jainism, 
78; infallibility of, 83; Jaina, 288 

vegetarianism, 168-169, 218, 281, 
301n 

veneration, of the teachers, 190, 207- 
209 : 

Vesiyayana, 22 

vibration: of the soul, 105; of body, 
speech and mind, 112, 115; om- 
niscience with and without, 159, 
258, 268-270 

victory, garland of, 201; over the 
afflictions, 249-250 

Videha, 29, 32, 166 

Vidyananda, 83, 84 

view: comprehensive, 53; non-con- 
ventional, 80, 311; synthetic and 
analytical, 93; onesided, 118, 314n; 
state of false, 118, 119, 134, 304; 
state of correct, 141-142, 145; state 
of correct and incorrect, 145 

Vijayaghosa, 74 

Vijayanagara, 282 

Vikramaditya, 283 

villain, a literary type, 305 

violence, three types of, 170-171. See 
also harming 

Vira, 9 

Vira-nirvana, 37 

Virasena, 50 

Vignu, 2n, 32, 153n, 274, 304 

visualization, 196; employed in medi- 
tation, 255-256 

volition, 102, 113 

votive slab, 192 
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vow, the five great, 15, 160, 170, 
226, 228, 243, 244, 246, 247, 253; 
of silence, 21; three types of lay, 
169-185, 187 (chart); partial and 
complete observance of, 119-120, 
149, 157-158, 160; loss of, 227- 
228, 230; of a monk, 241-243, 244, 
246, 247, 253; observance of, 260 

Vrsni, 62 

Vyakta, 44 


war, 171n, 281, 313 

warrior. See ksatriya 

water-bodies, 109, 142 

Weber, M., 286 

well-being. See svastika 

whisk-broom, 184n, 222, 244, 248 

ehish (ciatoil dat See Svetambara 

wine, 168 

women, spiritual status of, 39-40: 
mendicancy of, 246n 


world, types of, 29-30, 128-130; of 


the siddhas, 130, 204n, 270: of the 


Manes, 302 

worship, 206, 295, 300; of false gods, 
152; of a Jina-image, 182, 244; of 
the Tirthankaras, 190, 191-196, 
199-203; of the guardiarn-spirits, 
194; internal and external forms of, 
207, 217, 311; one worthy of wor- 
ship, see arhat 

writing, 171 


Yapaniya, 15, 79, 83 
Yasobhadra, 46 
Yagoda, 11 


 YaSovijaya, 85, 160n 


yoga: meditation, texts on Jaina, 80- 
81; school, 81; Jaina meditational 
practices, 251-258; activities, see 
vibration 

Yogacara-Vijnanavadin, 140 

Yogindu, 80 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE JAINAS 
W. Schubring | 
English Transl. by Wolfgang Beurlen 


This is a revised English translation of the German book Die 
Lehre der Fainas of W. Schubring. The author has tried to put 
the essence of Jaina religion and philosophy in a very clear way 
so that a student of religion or philosophy can easily trace out 
Jainism in regard to cosmology, cosmography and history. 


THE JAINA PHILOSOPHY OF NON-ABSOLUTISM 
Satkart Mookerjee 


These are the Mahavira Extension Lectures 12 (2nd Series), 
presenting a Critical Study of Anekantavada: The study 
suggests some kind of animistic philosophy of the people, and 
especially its literature, written in Prakrit, and shows a definitive 
trend towards folk-philosophy interested in overstraining the 
moral aspects without any theistic bias. The folk-philosophy 
reveals elements developed into logical doctrines remarkable 
for their originality, acuteness and subtlety. The author lays 
bare the fundamentals of the Jaina doctrine, Syddvdda — or 
Anekantavada, with all the relevant problems and gives a thorough 
and powerful exposition of Jaina Thought. 


JAINA ETHICS 
Dayanand Bhargava 


The work embodies a comprehensive and systematic study of 
the ethical principles of Jainism which has made significant 
contribution to Indian thought. The author has described all 
aspects of Jaina ethics and traced its origin to principles of Jaina 
philosophy—non-absolutism etc. He has discussed their value 
at national and international level. The application of the code 
of conduct, as described in this work, to international problems 
_of world peace etc., the author holds, would be immensely 
beneficial to humaniiy, The serious problems of ethics are 
discussed in a simple and lucid style. 
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